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REVIEW OF THE TRADE 


NDIA M 19: 


PART I— REPORT. 

CHAPTER I. 

General. 

The inoasoou of 1931 was, on the wliolc, well-clistribiited, biifc at a few places 
liea\' 3 ’' rains resulted in floods, causing damage to the crops. Averaged over 

the plains of' India, tlie total rainfall during the 
Agnoultural conditions period was only 1 per cent above the normal. 

“ “ During the retreating period of the monsoon the 

rainfall was normal or nearly so in Burma, Assam, the North-West Frontier 
Trovince, Mysore and the Punjal}, but cxces.sivc elsewhere. Taking the year 
as a whole, the total rainfall was within 25 per cent of the normal, _ excep 
in Sind where it was in large defect and in Berav, Bomliay and M est Kajputana 
where it was in moderate excess. The season may thus, on the w o e, le 
regarded as fairly good from the agricultural standpoint. A goo yie was 
obtained for the rice crop of 3 931-32, except in Burma and the total production 
exceeded the previous vcar\s piontiful harvest by 2 per cen . ^ 

cane also gave a record yield whicli was 21 per cent above that of 
The. wheat crop of 1930-31, most of which vTas moved dimiig the ye 
review, was also satisfactorv, having exceeded the average o le pi ' S 
five years bv 8 per cent. Follounng on two very large crops in succession 
in 1929 and 1930. the area under Jute was considerably reduced in 1931 aM 
the outturn amounted to only 5G lakhs of bales which is about 
■outturn during the preceding five seasons. The cotton crop o iqSO- 

the lowest since 1921-22, the production being 22 per cen • 

■31. Among the oilseed crops, castor seed gave an ^ heinu 12 

1931-32, while sesamum and groundnut gave smaller on i ’ , 

und 14 per cent less than that of 1930-31. The production of “jrd 
practically the same as in the preceding season, while that o rap 

showed a decrease as compared with 1929-30. , npnnrred 

During the year 1931 a greater number of mdustria i p ^ 

ui India, a larger number of workmen were invo ve miifh hiaher 

the loss on man-working days was much higner 

r' 5'® At" Srr Madura Mills m the 



Madras Presidency and the Sholapur Mills ® 2 has not been marked 

Bombay Presidency. The first quarter of the year 1 < there have 

any improvement in the situation, for during this -Rombav Madras 

been frequent labour strikes in cotton and woollen mills in Bom 5 , 

and the Central Provinces. — 

* Informatic n regarding rain crops, such as wheat, linseed, 1931-32. 

ilje production of 1930-3lT as these crops came into the market m USi 
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General. 

The year 19U'32 has boon ev.^n more than 1030-31, a y**ar o{ 

^•nparallelcd economic collapse throuchout the avorlJ. International trade 
ha^ been utterly disrupted. The poM •standard had to be nbandonM by 
mo'st countrie^s and all the prc\ious international financial settlcnicntH repini- 
inp reparations and AVar debts ha\c liccn thrown into the melting; 3 >ot. blach 
of the perplexing maladies from which all rommcrce in all countries has 
suffercfl since the War appears to ha%crcoche<l a climax and entered on a 
critical phase in the year under revieir. The causes of this deplorable depros. 
sion l)a\e been discusswl by many eminent economists and financiers and in 
last year's Review of Trade they were bnefly referred to. In 1031 the probl'^in 
wliich came to the forefront was the intolerable burden and strain imposM 
on the debtor countries by the disastrous fall in prices and by the concentration 
of gold in a few countries which rendered it very difiicult for them to uiahc 
payments to the cro<litor countries. The increasing difficulty of sending 
more exi>orts, due both to the fall in prices and to the tariff barriers, led to 
exports of gold from the debtor countries and to a concentration of gold in 
the crwlitor countries Tins movement, of course, startcsl in the latter half 
of 1923 and was resjKinsiblo to a \ery gnat c.xtont, for the intensive vrotM* 
wide deflation which expre^'^od it«elf in the collaiv^c of prices from the end of 
1929. As Sir Henry Straho«ch has verv clearly pointed out in a memonuidiun 
published IIS fuppleiiient to the Ectnonn^t, the abnormal movement of cohl 
to America and Trance since lOJSwas one of the most imjKirtant causes, if rot 
the most im]iortant one, of the deflation that follow csl ami of the catnsttnphle 
fall in prices. Roth these countnis !>} tanfTs and other measures prwliuM 
a state of nflairs m which the iwvjments due to them on account of reparations 
j^^War debts had to be made largel) m gold The fall in }»nces made cx]'OTts 
^■bnniixlities dilfuult evin if tlie trcditor countries were prejiareil to net cut 
which, lu most va>es, they were not, and m 1931 the gr^^at r«lueti'»tv 
^goM holding’* III the <lobt«r loniitnes hft them no ojition but to |>ostj>f>iie 
tluir real payments by iKirrowmc abroad and to ask for a revision nf the 
existing Hrrargeiiu’tits ngardmg tlicse iiittmatioiml payments v'hieb in m*ot 
c«*es liad ln^n m ttrins of goM without any clause rrliting tl" 

value of gold to commo«litics m general. The rumbling of the Btorni was 
distinctly beard m the rath* r part of the yt ir 1931, but it swept down in all 
its furv ilumig tlic latter i^-irt of tin* year. The first signal of its burstieg 
vas the failure of the Onslit-.Vnstalt m Austria atiil the havoc spread rap. lb* 
tbrougl out r.astern and C<i»tr.»J Ihiroj*** The htorm reritre shiRfsl 
to (leriranv, win re the ••itualion was only saviil from iminidistr di*a«tef I v 
tie tin<lv (belaratinn of th'* Iloovrr MoratoriuiM Rut this was nnlv a • 
r/t'arv ridi'’f and ‘•rxei the d'’pr*'*Mon il*’e|*r-nol frt»m week to wr«». fn 
Av.ni*t fJrxat Rritam !>< gut to fr* I tie* s fletls of the fit’ar. ini t ru.s in fVt'rnt 
Xbe f.miui'l rfMis in Rii'jUn 1 flevr!oj*-il r*pMlv. l>«e.n';*e f'>'y 
cr^'liton tne*! to withdr.iw th'ir lyidon I »Uin« whil* f.» n 
t?r^'i loms tn C' ntral J!nriii.e wrfi* i mj» or 1 *s ffor''n i'.sr*y s'* 

r-».le to fwe iK'* £ ({- ::d) frundepartrg frvta g-*’! ar.l hr.*’* 
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(£) ami consequently of the ru])ce and oilier currencies in tlie sferliug zone 
of influence clioekod the deflat-ionary tendency whicli was so much in evidence 
in the earlier period of 1931. Prices in some cases rose slightly and the down- 
ward trend of fho price level was checked to some extent. If the 
pound and the other currencies had been st ill linked to gold, then the decline 
in prices would luive continued, as was the case in America and France. Tliis 
breaking away frojn the depressing cour.se of deflation led to a feeling of sub- 
dued optimism in many industries, but it must be remembered that the posi- 
tion is still full of dangers. I^lost. currencies are no longer linked to gold ; 
nor are they linked to each other or to any guiding ])rinciplc substituted in 
place of gold. Herein lies the greatest of dangers. International trade 
becomes practically impossible in such circaimstancQs and the position is 
only aggravated by the introdiiction of mijnerous exchange restrictions. 
Further, unless the question of rcj>nrations and inter-allied debts is success- 
fully solved, the world’.s economii; condition cannot become lioalthy. That 
is why the eyes of the world were turned towards the Lausanne Conference 
which met about the middle of June 11)32. The result, of the Conference 
gives grounds for moderate o])t imi.sjn. but the whole situation has not yet 
been clarifled and unless it is cleared u))with the co-operatiou of America and 
France, the economic horizon cannot become visible and bright. The situation 
seems to have relapsed (Juno, 1032) since the close of the financial year 
1931-32 and nqiec prices are on the downward trend once more, though the 
rate of fall is not as steep as in the earlier jihascs of the depression. 

The disastrous fall in prices which started in October 1929 continued 
unabated till September 193]. At the end of that month the suspension 
of the gold .standard hy Fmglnnd, India and some other countries arrested 
this fall of prices, as expressed in the currencies of these countries and since 
then prices have .shown some slight increase. This increase, however, is merely 
a reflection of the depreciation of the currencies of those countries in terms of 
gold. Gold prices as such, that is, jwiccs cxjn-cssed in any currency unit which 
still commands the same weight of gold as formerly, continue on the down- 
ward trend, as can be seen from the index numbers of prices iu America and 
France. The index numbcr.s of prices in India, the United Kingdom, the 
United vStateis of America, Canada, Australia, Japan and France are given 
below ; — 



India, 
Calcutta 
(July, 
1014 c= 100) 

United 
Kingdom 
(1913 «= 100) 

United 
States of 
America 
(1020 = 100)* 

Canada 
(1920 = 100) 


.Japan 
(October, 
1900 = 100) 

Trance 

(1013=100) 

1929— 








Septcmljct . 

143 

135-8 

00-1 

07-3 

1,858 

217-5 

697 

OctobDr 

140 

130-1 

95-1 

00-7 

1,832 

21G-2 

590 

Kovember . 

137 

134-0 

93-5 

95-8 

1,804 

211-1 

584 

December 

134 

132-5 

93-3 

90-2 

1,700 . 

205-0 

670 

1930— 





- January 

131 

131-0 

92-5 

05-0 

1,719 

201-4 

564 

Vobruary 

120 

127-8 

91-4 

04-0 

1,074 

199-8 

504 

Slarcb . 

125 

124-5 

90-2 

01-9 

1,047 

195-9 

653 

April . 

123 

123-7 

90-0 

01-7 

1,002 

192-8 

648 

Slay . 

121 

122-0 

88-8 

80-9 

1,083 

189-4 

642 

June . 

no 

120-7 

80-8 

88-0 

1,057 

181-2 

533 

July . 

August 

115 

110-2 

84-4 

85-8 

1,044 

176-G 

638 

114 

117-8 

84-3 

84-1 

1,020 

175-6 

632 

September . 

111 

115-5 

84-4 

82-5 

1,532 

171-6 

624 

October 

307 

113-0 

83-0 

81-4 

1,479 

164-0 

50S 

Xovcmber 

303 

112-0 

81-3 

79-8 

1,437 

102-2 

494 

December 

100 

108-9 

70-0 

77-8 

1,399 

IGO-S 

488 


♦KevjBed series. ' 
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The Calcutta Trholcsalo price index niimljcr /or SepfeniWr IDOD wa5 n5. 
By September 1931 it had fallen to 91, a fall of over 3C per cent. From 
tember 1931 nipcc prices rose to some extent in Coleufta and the index miml^r 
wnt up to 93 in Beceraber. This partially tef1ccte«l the depretiation of the 
rupee in term.*? of gold. For a time the rupee npprecuitwl to i^ome ext**!)? 
after December and the index number fell slightly, i)ring 91 in .M.'irrh 1932. 
Since the close of the financial year the fall has boon even grtater and in June 
3939 thoindexnumbcrwcnttothelowcslfigufconrecord and vrns 80. Thus, 
since Septemlwr 1929 mpee prices have faifen by neariy id prt cent. In 
;bc U nited Kingdom tlic Board of Trade Index number vrtis J.33“S in Seplrnil'*‘r 
By Soptetnber 1931 it had fallen to 99-2, a fall of 27 per cent. From 
^H|hbor 1931, as in the ease of India, the index number naturally aent up 
■Pny and by Deccmlicr it uos 10u*8, but by May J93J jt had itirrfnl to 
1^*7, a fall of 20 per rent ns com|wre<l Tritli SeptrmU'r 1929. In th^ 
jtates (ii j\menc:i the IlHre^iu of l^itour /ndex tivntU'r «a< fV;-/ m S»pfemf*rf 
929. By September J931 j! Jjad /alien to 71*2. or n /all of 2Ci'er rent ard, ff 
ourse, tlierc tras no improvement m the index iuimb‘'r, os in the ra«e of Ir-liA 
nd the United Kingdom, after Beptem!«er 1931 ami the dnsm^ard treed 
ontfnne»l throughout thesubeequent months with iJje r» «ult tl at in Aprd li02 
}jc index number had fnlltn to W'5 or by 32 jx^i cent. The f^Il m the rj}»e 
./ France un** from 39* in Scptemi«er 1W9 to d2S m Sr|tr«i»r 1911 or 
>cr cent. As in the case of the I’nitwl Stav-* of dmenr.*. tJe Jn^nward 
novement continued nnd by UeermUr « ha<l pone down to In ih^ 

luce following months there was a •light inma-e m tfie TTenrh index r- rf^r, 
lut from March 1932 onwards the <le<hre again a^arfrrj and by 
umber had gone downto 112, gl'^ne « faff of .11 f-**r ce'.t fon i--f 

929. The fall, in the c.a’^e nl Canada, m Septendrr 1911 v n' 2“ i'f reri afjl 
v April U‘32 the Caendmn it tiex numl'^rKad r/*C^ f « r a / I’i f • 

.er rent. In the ca«e of Australia, the fill tip to .*^^1 vmt-r 1*‘M vi* 
er Cent. From .^cplemU-r tltre has I-en tu irw^^ a* in tN ri»r ij 
ndia and the UniW Kingil^m and the qimtAtfon in Mjob l.t- 

r a lab of 23 per cent a'< coinpar«l with lifirsUr- 
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the gold stanclavd a little later than England, and the rise in prices there 
began ahont November, the index number for October 1931 being 143*9, 
or a fall of 32 per cent as compared with September 1929. Up to .Febru&ry 
the index number went up, the quotation then being 101*4. There has been 
a relapse as in the case of other countries and by April the quotation Jiad been 
reduced to loM. It will thus be seen that the fall in prices lias continued 
in the United States and France ; in other words, gold prices arc still on the 
downward incline. On the other hand, the fall was arrested to some extent in 
the case of those countries which had gone oF the gold standard, such as the 
United Kingdom, India and Australia. This halt has been reversed, however, 
after December when the depreciation was tlie highest in the case of tlie pound 
and the rupee, and since the close of the (inancial 3"ear the downward trend 
of prices seems to have returned. If prices in those countries were 
converted to a gold basis, then it would be found that. the temporary increase 
in their case was only apjiarent and was duo to the depreciation of their cur- 
rencies in terms of gold. The Economist gives the sterling index number as 
compared with the gold index number, that is, as it would be if the pound were 
still on the former gold basis. In the table below the Calcutta index number 
has also been converted to a gold basis from September 1931. Tlie base for 
this is Augu.st 1931. The method used in the case of the Calcutta index 
number is to convert the rupee prices into gold juices by allowing for the 
depreciation of the rupee dollar exchange against India. The table below 
gives the gold index number in FiUgland {Economist) and India {Calcutta) 
with comparative rupee and sterling index numbers : — 


* 

United Kingdom 
{September J8, 1931-100) 

India, Calcutta 
{A^igust, 1931=100) 

Sterling 

Gold 

Rupee 

Gold 

1931— 





End of .... 



100 

9S-0 

„ September . . ■ . 

107-S {30th) 

94-7 

98-9 

73-2 

„ October 

lOS-4 {28(h) 

101-4 

104-3 

82-4 

„ November 

109-1 {26ih) 

ns -0 

105-4 

75-9 

„ December 

lOS-9 {30ih) 

94-4 

10G-.) 

73-5 

1932— 





End of January 

108-3 (27th) 

{■3-8 

105-4 

74-S 

„ February 

110-9 {24ih) 

S9-G 

105-4 

75-9 

„ Jfarch .... 

108-1 {22n(I) 

8G-i7 

102-2 

79-7 

„ April .... 

103-8 {20(7t) 

S3-G 

100-0 

75-0 

„ aiay .... 

100-2 {June Isl) 

79-8 

9G-7 

72-5 

,, June .... 

97-8 {15th) 

80-2 

93-5 

09-2 


It will be seen that the sterling index number increased to 110*9 by February 
1932, thus showing an increase of nearly 11 points over September 18th. 
For the same period the gold index number dropped to 89*0, or b}' oyer 10 
points. Thus, there was a difference of 21 points between the two index 
numbers. Since February 1932 the sterling index numbers as well as the 
gold index number have been going down in England. The rate of fall, how- 
ever, has been greater in the sterling than in the gold index numbers owing to 
the appreciation of sterling in terms of gold during these months. By June 
1932 the sterling index number was a little under 98 and the gold index number 
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Table II. 


Calcutta Index Number Series (1914). 


IP20— 

Exported 

articles 

Imported 

articles 

• September 

1.33 

IGO 

1931— 



January 

82 

124 

February 

84 

12C 

March 

84 

126 

Fall VI MarcJi 1931 as compared loitJt Srplonbcr 1929 

37% . 

16% 

April 

SI 

126 

May ........ 

SO 

126 

J unc 

72 

126 

July 

73 

122 

August 

73 

. 120 

September 

71 

120 

Fall in September 1931 as compared with September 
1929. 

dr% 

20% 

October 

77 

124 

November 

SO 

124 

December 

SI 

124 

Fall in December 1931 as compared with September 
1929. 

39% 

17% 

1932— 



January ........ 

70 

124 

February ....... 

78 

125 

l^larcb ........ 

73 

123 

Fall in March 1932 as as compared with SeiAembcr 
1929. 

45% 

is% 

April 

70 

121 

May ........ 

G7 

119 

J ime ........ 

GO 

117 

Fall in June 1932 compared %vith September 1929 

50% 

22% 


Table I gives tbe Indian Index number series for exported articles and 
imported articles., month by month, from January 1931 and also gives for 
comparison the quotation for September 1929. The number of quotations under 
exported articles is 28 and under imported articles II, Table II is based 
on a rough division of the Calcutta index number series, separating the articles 
of export from the articles of import. The tables bear out the conclusion, 
drawn in the last year’s Eeview, that the prices of exported articles have fallen 
much more in the last two years than those of imported articles which are main- 
ly manufactured goods, The index number of exported articles in September 
1929 was 217, By March 1931 it had dropped to 132, or by 39 per cent. Tho 
fall continued till September 1931 when the index number dropped to 110, 
or by 46*5 per cent. On the other hand, the index number for imported articles 
was 167 in September 1929, It had fallen to 144 by March 1931 , a fall of 14 
per cent. By September 1931 it had fallen to 139, i.e., by 17 per cent. By 
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March 1932 the exported articles index number had n^en to 12-1 and the 
imported artjclcs index number to 154. The fall, therefore, comivarcd witlj 
September 1929 nmoiintcd only to 43 per cent and S per cent rcsp(*otneU* 
This improvement, however, has not been mamtniued and b> June the hi! m 
the case of exported articles is 47 per cent as tompared ^nth J^ptemWr 1929 
and in the case of imported articles 16 per cent 

The Calcutta •wholesale price index number, which has been rouchly iIh klcd 
as c'vplamed above, leads almo'st to the same conclusion In March 1931 
the percentage fall in the case of exported articles was 37 percent, •ahcreis 
m the case of imported articles it was 16 jier cent. By September 1931 the 
fall m the case of exported articles had incroa<?cd to nearly 17 per cent and in 
the case of imported articles to 20 per cent At the end of the \ear 1931 
the index numbers of both sots* of articles Inn increased ami the hll only 
amounted to 39 and 17 per cent respectively. Since then however, the situa- 
tion has token a turn for the worse and by Juno 1932 the fall m tlw case of 
exported articles is 50 per cent and m the case of imported articles 22 per cent 
os compared •with September 1929 Thc'^e two tables show that hj Septcmlwr 
1931 the fall in the case of exported articles nns slightly under half and m the 
case of imported articles about one-fifth as comparnl with Scptimber 1029. 
The situation, though it impro\«i bvDcccml>cr or Jnuimiy, ngim dclcnomfcil 
and in June 1932 the position is slightly worfc than in SeptcmlKT 193L 

In orvler to show more clearly the fall m prices jn the case of npnruUural 
materials the table below gives the Calcutta index numbem for th»' various 
” * ’-‘-'■1929, March 1931, ScptcmlKr 1931, March 1932 
u the jwreentage dethne in March and Pepfeinl^er 

1931 and March anu tiuiu *. a2 as compared with SeptemVr 1929. 
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per cent respectively. The fall in the case of jute raw was 43 per cent. On 
the other linnd, the fall in the case of cotton maiiufactiu’es was only 27 per cent, 
in the case of raetals only 19 per cent and of s\igar and other commodities 18 
and 36 per cent respectively. If, however, we take June 1932 for comparison 
the greatest fall is in the case of hides and skins which have fallen by 66 per cent 
and are worth a third of what tliey wore in September 1929. The fall in the 
case of oilseeds and raw jute amount to 59 and 58 per cent respectively, whereas 
in the case of rice and tea the fall is 53 2>er cent. Raw cotton shows a fall 
of 48 per cent and wheat of 41 per cent. The fall in the case of jute manufac- 
tures is, however, only 41 per cent, that in the case of cotton manufactures 
only 29 per cent, while metals and sugar showed a fall of 21 and 12 per cent 
respectively. Thus, it will be seen that the fall is very great in the case of 
agricultural commodities and raw materials, but comparatively small in 
the case of manufactured articles. It follows, therefore, that the unices 
of India's exports fell considerably more than the prices of her imports and 
this difference obviously has a very great bearing on the foreign trade of the 
vear. 

The table below gives the values of the imports into, and exports from, 
India of jjrivate merchandise and gold and silver for tlie three vears 1929-30, 
1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Imports. 

(In Inkhs of rupees) 


— 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Private nierchandiso 

Gold and silver 

« • « 

« 

2,40,80 

27,G0 

1,64,79 

26,71 

1,26,37 

7,22 


Total lvforts 

* 

2,68,40 

1,91,50 

1,33,59 


Exports. 

(In lakhs of rupees) 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Private merchandise . . . . 

3,17,93 


1,60,55 

Gold and silver ..... 

1,48 

imim 

62,61 

Total exports 

3,19,41 

2,27,95 

2,23,16 


Trom this table it will be seen that the fall in the value of imports (of 
private merchandise) in 1931-32 as compared with 1930-31 was R38,42 lakhs 
and as compared with 1929-30 Rl] 4,43 lakhs. The fall in the value of exports 
in the year under review over the previous year and over 1929-30 was R 65,09 
lakhs and 11157,38 laldis respectively. Thus, the fall in the case of exports 
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was far greater than m the ca^^e of imports Ihis is due to the fact, which has 
been mentione<l before, that the — ' ’. • 

materials, which form the bulk of extent 

than the prices of manufactured gouui,, \^mcuiuim me ouiKot India r imports 
Had it not been for the fact that an enormous quantiU of gold was cxportetl 
in the >cat under review, the balance of trade in faNont of India would hare 
dumdled down to a ^cT) ncgbgible figure indeed Exports of gold and fiher 
to the extent of 1102, G1 laklis,howc\cr, changed the situation and converted 
a disnstronslv low balance into the largest faiounble balance since 192^C0 
Tins fall in the a aluc of exports as has been already cxplnine<l was duo to the 
disastrous fall in the prices of agricultural products The reason of the fall 
m theaalucof imports hov.cvet,i3 not quite bo obnous, but two mam caus's 
clearU suggest themseUcs the first being the reduced purchaung povior of 
the consumers in India and the second the economic boycott It isibfficviU,. 
however, to allocate statistically the share of the decline duo to each of thc^' 
factors 

Vs has been remarked in last jear’a Rcaieu, it cannot l>c denied that a 
great portion of the fall m the value of imjiorts was due to the fact that the 
Indian consumer has been unable to bu\ the importtxl commodities liecaiM 
of his dcplclctl purchasing jiowcr The fall m prices m the ra«c of cx|K5rfe<l 
articles ulnch go to paj for the imported articles, has lioen greater than 
in the case of imported articles The result of this change m the nhtne 
pnees of exported and iraportc<\ articles has been tint the t> ot could 1 uv 
Old) smaller quantities of the imported articles tJmn )io could at times uhtu 
the pnets uliich he realised for his ox|>ortablo prcxlucts ucrc more f ivounl I 
The amount of fall m the total value of exports sbous to what extent the 
piirchftsjnp jKiucf of the consumer m India was advcrclv aflcctcsl The fdl 
*n the c^isc of rau jute Ins been III5 cror^s as compared with the prec‘dinj: 
teir but TllO croros a* compirtsl with 1*^2'^ 10 Tor jiite manufactures the 
Plha'^be<!n UlO crorcs us against the j noMm^ \ car but fl to crores or ngvmst 
.’9 “jn Thus roinpjrt'tl with .,0 ibi foil in th*' rise of pile and jute 
nanjfftcturi^s has Imn lUO irures In otlur v'otd®, the amount of iiotnv 
rhich the Ik Ji_»il |KiMnt obtajiiMnnd 'tith whi b to pv for his imports wis 
^*s lt\ j\ coiiMilerable fraiiiou o! this PlC cro’’»‘s mresiirel ofjulc atom {n 
li' t»f riw cotton rxjKirts ftll 1 v Jl ’5 cron s as comjurcil with the j '*• 
fslmg vear and U12 rroris as c<*mjvin-*l v>ith J'linitirl}, unI*roil 

ectls the fill his Is I'n i eitlv IU2 rrorrs os conpircl with 11C9 30 Jn ti- 
i*e of gnms, pubc ami flour rhiedv net ard whcil the fill os crmjvi^tsl r uh 
Tl wa« Il^l crort* lut as con pire»l srith Jl*2^‘T'i tie fill was flllj 
rote» Tva rlu’wcsl a dethee of Ut iror*s OS ct rqt-iml with ife 
r-\r and Iin| <roirs os c n ij s^td rith ThuS, tn ujata i? r » 

dom the tfthl fell nm< untnl to HM} ettrs as <cnpAt<’d wrh i 

he»e H\‘ d C'ci U* hr Othe*^ itrns alo T1 r to’a! fi’t 

1 t' e <)f cxji* ’I* as I l<* ♦•ji r» ** srkid I ♦’ki r’t'rifc^ t» * 

jMi ■"I v<jih jrrevhr jrt' ar I 11107 tr o« ci k »h •• » 

i‘h this r** ' di f 1 4 fxj< r»i tl e j -t.li. «-r r v tf t-'j 2* • ' 

C04*d re* cflo'd to I y jv m- < o l' f >U a1 pmI so » rvVf 

j. • !■<* r^h .*.1 lc*a!^T*' • t* " 

vaW 1* ’1 S nl rt? ' st • ^ 1 ‘S 1 l tsa I ‘v' ■vst trr * 

t li ’ vruV t ' I --lilrlniVt J i- I T. t‘ 
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owing to the tremendous fall in the prices of jute, cotton, oilseeds and other 
agricultural commodities and yet his outgoings, which are very largely 
fixed money charges, have remained the same. It follows that he had a very 
small balance left for any expenditure beyond his barest necessities — for 
the acquisition of such things as iron sheets, cotton piecegoods, etc., and this 
is, therefore, a factor of very great importance in explaining the large 
fall in the value of imports. 

The second factor which certainly affected the volume of imports was 
the boycott, although it is difficult to estimate the exact efiect of the move- 
ment on the import trade. As was remarked in the last year’s Review, there 
is no doubt that in the case of certain articles the boj^’cctt was responsible- 
for some reduction in imports, the chief examples being cotton piecegoods' 
and tobacco. With other imported articles the case is not so clear. In many 
instances, India cannot yet compete in the production of the articles which 
she imports and in the case of these articles the boycott was never rigorously 
applied. The fall in the imports of such articles was, therefore, due to the 
economic causes which have been explained in the paragraph above. Further, 
the boycott was mainly directed against the United Kingdom and, to that 
extent, it afiected imports from that country more severely than it did the 
■total volume of imports. The table below shows the percentage of imports 
into British India coming from various countries : — 


Total impoHs into British India. 



Pe 

• 1929-30 

rcentages 

1930-31 

^ 1931-32 

United Kingdom ..... 

42-8 

37-2 

'35-5 

Total — British Empire .... 

51-7 

46-1 

44-8 

Germany ....... 

6-6 

7-5 

8-1 

France 

1-9 

1-7 

1-7 

Italy ...... . . 

2-8 

2-7 

2-8 

••••••• 

9-8 

8-8 

10-6 

United States of America .... 

7-2 

9-2 

10-1 

Total — Foreign countries .... 

4:8-3 

53.9 

55.2 

Geakd Totai/ 

100 

100 

100 


It will be seen that the percentage share of the United Kingdom dropped 
from 42’8 per cent in 1929-30 to 37*2 per cent in 1930-31 and 35*5 per cent in 
1931-32, thus showing a drop of 7*3 per cent in the last two years. For the 
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was far greats tiian in the case of imports Thi<! isdue to the fact, which has 
"been mentioned before, tbat the prices of agricultural commodities and raw 
materials, which form the bulk of India’s exports, fell to a much greater extent 
than the prices of manufactured goods which form the bulk of India’s import^ 
Had it not been for the fact that an enormous quantity of gold was exported 
in the j eat under review, the balance of trade in fa\our of India would have 
dwmdled down to a very ncgbgible figure indeed T^xporta of gold and siUet 
to the extent of R62,61 lakhs, howe^ er, changed the situation and converted 
a disastrously low balance mto the largest faN Durable balance since 1925-26 
This fall m the ^ alue of exports, as has been already Kgilamcd, was duo to the 
disastrous fall m the prices of agricultural products The reason of the fall 
in the value of imports, however, is not quite so obvious, but two mam causes 
clearly suggest themselves, the first bemg the reduced purchasing pouer of 
the consumers in India and the second the economic boycott It is difficult, 
Iio%Yever, to allocate statistically the share of the declme due to each of these 
factors 

As has been remarked m last j ear’s Rcmcw, it cannot be denied that a 
great portion of the fall in the \aliie of imports was due to the fact that the 
Indian consumer has been unable to buy the imported commodities because 
of his depleted purchasing power The fall m prices in the cose of exported 
articles, which go to pay for the imported articles, has been greater than 
in the case of imported articles The result of this change m the rcloti\e 
prices of exported and imported articles has been that the ryot could buj 
onl) smaller quantities of the imported articles than ho could at times wheu 
the prices which he realised for his exportable products were more fasouroblo 
The amount of fall in the total xaUie of exports shows to what extent the 
purchasing power of the consumer m India was ad\crscly allectcd The fall 
n the case of raw jute has been Rif croros ns compared with the preceding 
Kar but RIG crore*' as compared with 1929 30 Tor jutc manuf'’ctuTea the 
pi has been RlOcrores as against the preceding a ear but 1130 crorcs os ogaiust 
929 30 Thus, compared with 1929 30, the fall in the ca«50 of jutc and jute 
nanufacturcs has been R4G crores In other words, the amount of moiio\ 
vhich the Bengal peasant obtained and with which to pav for liis miports was 
css bv a considerable fraction of this R46 crorcs m respect of jute alone In 
;hc case of raw cotton, exports fell by R23 crorcs as compared with the pro 
eding >ear and R12 crorcs ns compared with 19'’9 30 Sunilarlj under od 
iccds the fall has been nearly R12 crorcs as compared with 1929 30 In tlie 
of grams, pulse and flour, chicflj ncc and wheat, the fall ns compared w ith 
1030 31 was R9l crorcs, but as compared with 1929 30 the fall was RHJ 
crorc*' Tea showetl a decline of Rl crozes ns compared WTth the preceding 
}ear and RCJ^ crorcs as comi»nTcd with 1029 30 Thus, in these mam items 
alone the total fall amountetl to R5I} crorcs ns compared with 1930-31 and 
there ha\e been decreases under other cxporlwl items al*o Tiio total fall 
jn the xnluo of exports, as has been Tcmarkcd nl) 0 \e, is BC5 trorts oh toni- 
jmred with the preceding }cir and RIC7 trores ns compared with 102*^30 
^Vlth this smaller x alue for his exports the ptoduc<‘r, maint) tht QgticuUurut, 
could not afionl to buj imports on the nonual rcale and to this extent nnpo-ts 
must perforce bo reduteil Tor a further m^on, the jdunomenal fill irt the 
value of ocricultural comiuMiti'”* has hit the r>ot bsdl\ As was rcuiarl 'll 
m hi*-! Review, bin meom** had -Immk to half or < vm I s tl “in Lslf 
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As in tiie previous years, tlie decline under textiles was primarily tlie effect 
of a reduction in tlie imports of cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which 
amounted to 776 million yards valued at 1114,67 lakhs as compared with 
890 million yards valued at R20,05 lakhs in 1930-31. All the principal des- 
criptions of cotton piecegoods, except white, had their respective shares in this 
heavy decrease, grey goods declining by 116 million yards and coloured by 
■23 million yards ; white goods, on tlie contrary, improved by 8 million yards 
in quantity, although even in this case there was a recession, as far as values 
are concerned, to the extent of iR88 lakhs. As is to be expected, the retro- 
gression in the trade in cotton piecegoods was mainly due to the falling off in 
consignments from the United Kingdom, notably' of grey goods, imports of 
whicl^ from that source alone showed a reduction of 83 million yards. Imports 
of cotton twist and yarn recorded a slight improvement in quantity from 29*1 
million lbs. to 31-6 million lbs., but inspitc of this quantitative increase the 
value fell from R3,0S lakhs to R.2,99 lakhs. There were reductions under 
■some of the other impoi’tant items included in the textile group — viz., of R26 
• laldis under silk, raw and manufactured and of 3169 lakhs under wool and 
woollens, but there was an increase of 1141 lakhs under artificial silk (including 
yarn and goods of artificial siUr mixed with other materials). The imports 
,of raw cotton further rose from 58,000 tons to 79,000 tons concurrently with 
the progressive decline under piecegoods. Next, in order* of magnitude, to 
the decline noticed above in regard to the textile group was the reduction in 
imports under the metal group which amounted to R6,14 lakhs. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that if along with this group are included in one com- 
posite head such items as machinery and millwork, hardware, cutlery, imple- 
ments and instruments as also vehicles, the aggregate decline under "this head 
would mount up to about 3jU4 crores. Imports of iron and steel declined from 
614,200 tons to 371,000 tons in quantity and from R10,89 lakhs to R6,32 
lakhs in value. It may be of importance to mention that inspite of the general 
depression in this line of trade "the percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in the total imports of iron and steel showed a slight improvement. There 
was a decline of R3,42 lakhs under machinery and mill-worlc notwithstanding 
improvements in certain directions, such as cotton and sugar machinery. 
The value of hardware imported declined from R3,60 lakhs to R2,61 lakhs. 
Imports of motor vehicles declined from R4,99 lakhs to R2,89 laldis, the 
number of motor cars imported having fallen from 12,600 to 7,200 and thdt 
of omnibuses from 8,900 to 4,300. Concomitantly with this reduction under 
motor vehicles, there was a falling off in the imports of rubber manufactures, 
the value of which amounted to R2,21 lakhs as against R2,57 lakhs recorded 
in the preceding year. The sugar trade remained in the doldrums through- 
out the year, the imports having declined from just above 1 million tons valued 
at Rl0,96 lakhs to a little above half a million tons valued atR6,l7 lakhs. 
It is interesting that inspite of this unprecedented slump in sugar imports, 
beet sugar was able to show an increase from 78,000 tons valued at R87 lakhs 
to 118,000 tons valued at Rl,25 lakhs. Consignments of mineral oils fell 
from 242 million gallons valued at RIO, 48 lakhs to 217 million gallons valued 
.at R9,04 la-khs, but the decline under this head would have been greater had 
it not been for a further increase of 4 noillion gallons under petroleum, etc., 
imports of which amounted to 12-7 million gallons as compared with 8-8 
million gallons in 1930-31 and 4*7 million gallons in 1929-30. Imports of 
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total British Empire the fall has been 6 9 per cent This porcentif^e fall ivas 
iiaturall> balanced bj increased percentages from other countries ° The per 
cc^tage increases as compared with 1929 30 m the case of Germam, Japan 
and the United States of America were 15 8 and 2 9 per cent rcspccti\ eh 
Although the effect of the boycott is difficult to compute atatistically , the 
table above shous that as compared withl929 30, the last fairly normal year, 
the United Kingdom lost 7 3 per cent of the total import trade to foreign 
countries The falling off in the United Kingdom’s percentage share m 
India’s import trade is a movement which has been proceeding for some years 
past, but a fall of 7 3 per cent in two years is definitely abnormal and must 
in part, be attributed to the boycott » The particular effect of the boycott 
on the import trade in cotton pieccgoods will he discussed in a subsequent 
section 

There is also a third cause of the fall m imports The pohev of protec 
tion of Indian induslnes naturally result^ m reduced imports of certain 
classes of articles the reduction being partly made good by increa’^ed inter 
nal production of those article* The usual method adopted in granting 
protection is to raise the import duty on the article under considemtion and 
this procedure generally results in the internal price of such on article nsmg 
above the general level of internal prices and mote particularly, above the 
level of internal prices of articles of eiqiort which are also the articles of pro 
duction, and therefore, of income basis of the majority of people m India 
As a general proposition it foUous that the total consumption of the pro 
tected commodity will dimmish as a result of this spread of prices and the 
internal industry being sufficiently protected to enable it profitably fo 
increase its total production the trade in the imports of the article under 
consideration will bo reduced by reason of both causes The impoits of 
cotton piecegoods and of sugar apparently substantiate the above Unc of 
^guraent 

jfcGeneTal increases in cuslome tariffs on aiticlce which do not come within 
He protected field may also Iiav c a similar s) leading effect on the jiitemol 
^iccs of articles of export and of import , but m tluR case the necessity of 
maintaining the customs icvenuc from a dimiDi'hed volume of tiado during 
ft Viotld Wide depression is the considciation of paramount importance 

To «p the major portion of the fall m the value of imports v%a« due 
to economic factors rather than to political foctorR ^nly in the ta'^e of 
two commodities cotton pieccgoods ami tobacco, and perhaps in the case of 
certain iron manufactures was the boycott partly responsible for the fall 
m the volume of nnjxirts 

Imports and exports -—Tlie total value of the imports of iucrchandi«e 
into British India in 1931 32 amounted to R126 crorcs and tliat of tlio exj^ort? 
to Blfil crores Conijnred with the values retordcrl in 1930 31 th«s< figurts 
repre-'t nt a decline of 1138 crorcs or of 23 per cent m the cn«i of im]>orts and 
of no trorcs or 29 i>er tent m that of cvjiorts On the imjK»rt suit the year 
witness»Hl a further suhstantial retluction lu India’s demand for ynjiorted 
textiles The fall in the imports rcconletl under the textile group aniountetl 
to ont of BC crores on a total of Bll rrores reconleil in 1930 31 The tletlmc 
during the vear under review wav thus 115 jkt cent, hut coming on top *>f 
the heavv fall (amounting to 1137 crores) of 1930 31 it meant a net riteMioa 
to the extt nt of 45 jKroent mconijun«on twth the imiiort values for Iff-’'* 3(» 
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As in the previous years, the decline under textiles was primarily the efiect 
of a reduction in the imports of cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which 
amounted to 776 million yards valued at E,14-,67 lakhs as compared with 
890 million yards valued at iR.20,05 lakhs in 1930-31. All the principal des- 
criptions of cotton piecegoods, except white, had their respective shares in this 
heavy decrease, grey goods declining by ] 16 million yards and coloured by 
23 million yards ; white goods, on tlie contrary, improved by 8 million yards 
in quantity, although even in this case there was a recession, as far as values 
nre concerned, to the extent of R88 lakhs. As is to be expected, the retro- 
gression in the trade in cotton piecegoods was mainly due to the falling oS in 
consignments from the United Kingdom, notably' of grey goods, imports of 
whicl^ from that source alone showed a reduction of 83 million yards. Imports 
of cotton twist and yarn recorded a slight improvement in quantity from 29*1 
million lbs. to 31*6 million lbs., but inspite of this quantitative increase the 
value fell from R3,08 laldis to R2,99 lakhs. There were reductions under 
some of the other important items included in the textile group — viz., of R26 
laldis under silk, raw and manufactmed and of 1169 lakhs under wool and 
woollens, but there was an increase of 3141 laldis under artificial silk (including 
yarn and goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials). The imports 
of ra.w cotton further rose from 58,000 tons to 79,000 tons concurrently with 
the progressive decline under piecegoods. Next, in order -of magnitude, to 
the decline noticed above in regard to the textile group was the reduction in 
imports under the metal group which amounted to R6,14 lakhs. It is, how- 
ever. interesting to note that if along with this group are included in one com- 
posite head such items as machinery and millwork, hardware, cutlery, imple- 
ments and instruments as also vehicles, the aggregate decline under this head 
would mount up to about R14 crores. Imports of iron and steel declined from 
614,200 tons to 371,000 tons in quantity and from 1110,89 lakhs to R6,32 
lakhs in value. It may be of importance to mention that inspite of the general 
depression in this line of trade the percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in the total imports of iron and steel showed a slight improvement. There 
was a decline of 313,42 laldis under machinery and mill-worlc notwithstanding 
improvements in certain directions, such as cotton and sugar machinery. 
The value of hardware imported declined from R3,60 lakhs to 112,61 lakhs. 
Imports of motor vehicles declined from R4,99 lakhs to R2,89 laldis, the 
number of motor cars imported having fallen from 12,600 to 7,200 and th^t 
■of omnibuses from 8,900 to 4,300. Concomitantly with this reduction under 
motor vehicles, there was a falling off in the imports of rubber manufactures, 
the value of which amounted to 112,21 lalchs as against R2,57 laldis recorded 
in the preceding year. The sugar trade remained in the doldrums through- 
out the year, the imports having declined from just above 1 million tons valued 
at 3110,96 lakhs to a little above half a million tons valued atR6,17 lakhs. 
It is interesting that inspite of this unprecedented slump in sugar imports, 
beet sugar was able to show an increase from 78,000 tons valued at R87 lakhs 
to 118,000 tons valued at Rl,25 lakhs. Consignments of mineral oils fell 
from 242 million gallons valued at R10,48 lakhs to 217 million gallons valued 
at R9,04 lakhs, but the decline under this head would have been greater had 
it not been for a further increase of 4 million gallons under petroleum, etc., 
imports of which amounted to 12*7 million gallons as compared with o- 
milHon gallons in 1930-31 and 4-7 million gallons in 1929-30. Imports ot 
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provisions declined by El,471alJis cbieflj in consequence of a falling o5 in 
receipts of vegetable product, biscuits and cakes and condensed null Im- 
ports of wheat, 'abicb had amounted to 232,000 tons valued at R2,15 lakhs 
m 1930 31 fell ofl to 111,000 tons ^olned at E73 lakhs onl} 

On the export side the outstanding factor was the slump m the raw cotton 
trade Exports of raw cotton fell off from 3,926,000 hales to 2 3G9 000 bales 
in quantity and from R46 crores to R23 crores in value, partly as a result of 
the depression in the world cotton industry and partly as a result of the higher 
parity rulmg for Indian cotton m the Indian market There i\as a rehtiielv 
small decline imder cotton manufactures, the total ^ alue of the exports hai mg 
fallen bj R40 lakhs to R4,82 lakhs Despatches of twist and jam dechned 
from 23 5 million lbs to 22 million lbs Exports of cotton pieccgoods improved 
from 98 milbon yards to 105 million yards, but the gam on the quantitj side 
was more than counterbalanced by the fall in prices which sent down the total 
declared value from R3,32 lakhs to R3,24. lakhs Conditions m the world 
market still remained adverse to any improvement in the jute trade and in 
consequence the downward movement in the export trade in jute contmued. 
The decline in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported amounted 
to one of R12 crores Shipments of raw jute dechned from 3 470,000 bales 
to 3,285,000 bales in quantity and from R13 crores to Rll crores in \alue 
Despatches of gunny bags receded from 434 miUions valued at R15 crores to 
389 milliona valued at Rll crores and those of gunny cloth from 1,271 million 
voids ^ alued at R17 crores to 1,021 million yards valued at RIO crores Under 
foodgrams, the \alae of the shipments declined from R29,88 lakhs to R20 37 
lakhs, although the total quantity exported remained unchanged at 2,014,000 
tons Exports of wheat which had amounted to 19C 500 tons in 1930-31 
dropped to 20,200 tons in 1931 32 Shipments of rice nd\anccd m quantitj 
bmm 2,279,000 tons to 2,372,000 tons, but on account of the low level ol pncca 
j^foodstuCs m the world markets the \aluc dccimed heavily by R7,83 lakhs 
^Bfll8,14 lakhs Tlic tea trade had also a critical >ear and this vas reflected 
p^hc shipments of tea T\hich fell by 14 7 miibon lbs to 341 5 million lbs m 
quantity and by R4 12 lakhs to Rl9,44 lakhs in a alue Shipments of oil 
seeds araoimtcd to 988 000 tons a afued at ilI4,59 faklis, which meant a ctechno 
of 5 per cent in quantity and of 18 per cent in \oluc in comparison with the 
exports of the preceding jeat The decline was mainly due to a falling off 
in erports of Jjnseed from 257,000 tons to 120,000 tons Groundnut and 
rapesced, howc\er, showed increases of 71,000 and 21,000 tons m quantity 
nnd of R17 lakhs and n21 lakhs respcctncly in value There was a decrease 
in shipments of hides nnd skins from 63,000 tons \nlucd at 1111,74 lakhs to 
49,400 tons valued at R8,92 lakh* Exports of lac araountcil to iC4,000 
otrts aalued at Rl,84 lakhs, which represented a decline of 15 per cent m 
quantjU and of 41 per cent in value in comparison with the corresponding 
figures for 1930 31 

The total aaluc of re exports amountwl to Rf.CG lakhs which repre^iented 
n decline of R18 lakhs m comparison with the a.aluo recorded in 19 10 31 aufl 
of Jl2,17 laklis on tho basis of that for 1929 30 Tbc year witnessed a further 
set back m the rc exports of cotton manufactures (cluefli piccecoods) which 
drojiped from ll'il lakhs to Rll laUis %ipmenta of taw skins whttli consti 
tulo ont of tho major iletu-s m the rc export trade of India improved in 
quantity from 2U tons to3b5 ton« bntthcaalue dertmed from IU,^1 wkf a 
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1:0 R86 lakhs. Re-exports of sugar advanced from 3,400 tons to 5,600 tons. 
Despatches of raw wool expanded from 5 million lbs. valued at R28|‘ lakhs to 
"9 million lbs. valued at R37 laldis. • As was to be expected, this decline in the 
volume of the re-export trade particularly affected Bombay through which 
the bulk of the re-export trade of India passes. Dining the year under review 
Bombay’s share amounted to R2,84 laldis, which meant a reduction of R39 
lakhs in comparison ivith 1930-31 and her percentage share declined slightly 
from 63 per cent to 61 per cent. 

The following figures have been compiled to show the values of imports 
and exports of merchandise on the basis of the declared values in 1913-14. 
These statistics are necessarily approximate, Imt they are sufficiently accurate 
to afford a fairlj’- reliable measure of the course of trade : — 


(la croroa of Eupees) 


— 

1018-14 

1023-24 

, 1 

1 1024-25 

1 

1025-20 

1020-27 

1027-23 

1023-20 ' 

1 


1 1030-31 

! 

[ 1031-32 

Imports 

183 

120 

187 

143 

150 

181 

1 

100 

ISO 

157 1 

■■ 

Exports 

SU 

240 

250 

240 

223 

248 j 

200 

203 

236 

1 ^ 

Total trade in 
jiekchandiee. 

E S 0 L UDINO 
RE-EXrORTS. 

427 

SCO 

387 

389 

i 

1 

384 

i 

j 429 

450 1 

452 

392 

343 


The table above shows a finther serious retrogression from the level of 
1930-31, indicating as it does a decline of R49 crores, on the basis of 1913-14 
prices, in the total trade in merchandise (excluding re-exports). It is signi- 
ficant that from the previous year the decline on the export side was consi- 
dera bly heavier than that on the import side. The extent to which the general 
level of prices for the imported articles adjusted itself to the general level for 
the exported articles may be seen from the following index numbers, which 
have been obtained b)'" comparing the values of imports and exports, as shown 
in the preceding table, vdth the values actually recorded for each. 


■HU 




1026-20 






1031-32 

i 

Imports . ' 

100 

100 

180 

168 

148 

130 

133 

! 

128 

j 105 

88 

Exports . 1 

100 j 

146 

164 

162 

132 

1 

180 

127 

118 

1 

1 

04 

73 


It will appear from this that prices declined at a slightly higher rate on 
the export than on. the import side in comparison with the preceding year. 
The margin between the index numbers for imports and exports which was 
11 points in 1930-31 further contracted during the year to 10 points. The 
index numbers of prices of imported articles and exported articles separately, 
which have already been given earlier in this report, refer to the internal prices^ 
The prices which are considered here are external prices and a comparison 
with the figures given earlier will only be valid, if due allowance is made for 
the difference between the rates of import duties in the base year 1913-14 
and in the year 1931-32. It may be stated, however, that these index numbers 
give only a rough idea of the movements involved. 
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Balance of trade —The visible balance of trade in merchandise and 
treasure for the jear 1931 32 was m faaoar of India to the extent of 1190 
crores as compared with R38 crores m the preceding year, R53 crores in 1929- 
30 and the record figure of R109 crores m 1923 26 The transactions in treasure 
on pn\ate account resulted in a net export of treasure amounting to Rooj 
crores as against a net import of R24 crores m 1930 31 Gold showed a 
net export of R58 crores and sih er a net import of Il2t crores lifet exports 
of currency notes amounted to R26 lakhs 

Rupee exchange* — ^Tho closing rate of exchange for the preceding j oar 
was Is 6||(? This rate continued to rule m the market with slight \aria- 
tions during the first tv.o months of the year under review The large offers 
of treasury bills at high rates kept the excliange rate from falling to the lower 
gold point The position became worse at the end of May with the com 
parative failure of the Indian sterling loan m London At the begummg of 
June Gov emment had to sell sterling to maintain the rate at the lower gold 
point The Prime Minister’s announcement in the House of Commons o’^suring 
India of financial help in case of necessity had a salntarj cfiect on the nipce 
Bterlmg exchange rate which rose to Is on the I3th Julj , but ogam slip 
ped back to 6fd onthe21fit July, due to the stringent financial situation m 
Great Britain and Central Europe The complications m the London money 
market led to the recall of funds invested in Indian treasury bills Between 
the middle of August and middle of September the Gov emment of India sold 
n largo amount of sterling to maintain the rupee at the lower gold point 
On the 21st September the British Government announced their decision 
to abandon the gold standard temporarilj As the Government of India 
did not receive information of this decision until the morning of the 2Ut 
September prompt action was nccessatj m order to prevent a panic and to 
avoid depletion of tlie sterling reserves Ordinance No M of 1931 was issued 
HKving Government from their obhcatiou under the Currency Vet to sell 
or sterling and the three da^s 22nd — 24th September, were declared 
iPi^ic hoUdajs under tho Negotiable Instnimcnts Vet The decision to link 
rue rupee to steilmg at 1« W was announced on the 24th September and 
Ordinance Iso YII of 1931 v\as issued cancelling tho earlier ordinance and 
limiting sales of gold or sterling b) Government to finance required bj recog- 
nised banks for the follo^^ mg purposes — 

{!) normal trade requirements excluding the import of gold or silver 
com or bullion and the liquidation of tho oversold exchange 
position of an) bank in respect of any month Bubsequent to tlie 
month in which the demand for gold or sterling might bo made , 

(2) contracts completed before the 2lBt September , and 

(3) rcabonabic personal and domestic purposes 

Mlicn the banks re ojiencd on the 2oth September it was obvious that 
confidence liad been largeU restored Atithm tlireo weeks the rapid fall in 
tho cross rate l>etwcen sterling and dollar had tai«ul the ni|H'e and Stirling 
price of gold to a level at winch the Indian holder !>ccaine desirous of selling 
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it nuii tnlirtir ias 'j-i'Mit. Th*';''' iiol.l oxpojts ha^i n v('rv .‘^.liutavv effect on tliu 
exciunn:* ny r:<-.itin‘t a oal.uu'o «»{ pe.yjncnt'. "ni fc.vonr »>f linliii. 3yv tlie end 
of O. roi‘-T {(O' >t* ilin;: a,{iOt.-.{i«in imelu'd Ik. ft aiul on the KUli Xoveinlier 
{]\e t.'.ie luns uot5.' up to I'.fi ' 'f.. xIh‘ S dnheM rali-tu'the veav. AUiuninli 1 hc! 
rat*- ('..nu' tunen ?o ?*■ d-'pf. a.* tin- of Xovcinbci . yrf it ro,-e nuain {o la, 
uld, it-a tlo‘ ITt'n IKcend'cr .in«l t ui'' into .-ontiiaicd to lule with rlir-ht varia- 
tionv till t!,o e'.id of iltr veav. T1;f hiidu *,{ suul tlu' )ov.'(''.t rate, f)f the rear 
sh'>\v a iu'.l'er<'r.i e of 

GoUl C-XporlK.- ( t!;e of tie* no* a i>it4*je-,{in:'. features f»f tlie year niider 
tvvieu j,.o, le-i n tie' le .ivv eNpiirta o! lU'ltl. 'fhe ne{ ex|nn ts of "old in 10in-o2 
runora-it'-d to laSdo niei tlda is the fiist year onrecf»i<l in vrliieh there 

}eive jj. I’li «'>. 5 )iu*s of ’Ida larr'e nniuniltide. 'Die learoiis for {!ii« export may 
1"' t*t!» }ly die- u-'-t <1. In tile pliiee. aa v.-nr- noted ])y tlio (‘ontioller of the 
t'u’.reiuy in hi'* Keport hu itOMi-ol. poM wan leuirniuii; to (he, ininth at- tlie 
t-<c)Vi unn'-nt Ituhri'*' purclia'-'- psice on aecount of the falliiie off of local 
eorjKunu'tion. *i‘hi'< iuovetn''nt continued to "row ijt Ktren"th llnouehout 
the stnnire't of lu;;i ,^p_d rrold of fh.e total value of HT.'Jh lalths was rereived 
into tie' inintK in that peri<*d. When the eohl standard was ahatuloned at. 
tie* ejei of S‘-pt>'inher, theri' v.a‘- ati jjnnudiate npjueciation of the price of 
vDnrh veut <ni incr<'aMn;5 to Dceemher HfU, After that there was a 
fh -dine in prices. Tite taide helow idves the averaee monthly price of j'old 
and th*' <pmntity atid vain*' <u* e<i!d <*.\porird each montli i-- 

i‘‘joN '•Ill'll,^! M'hftJd'j iiriftit}, yii'ci- of ;}idi} at liiaiihtn/ nud (t))d vdhif 

of ii(dd • .1 jfirl' t! frmo Ii3’i(}:di India by si a. 
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It. will be seen from the Inblc that tlic rapid rise in the price of gold stimu- 
lated the movement. alreadrDn e.xislence. of the return of gold and, in addi- 
tion. even indneed many who held t.hc metal as a store of value to take advan- 
tage of tlie high price to sell their holding. The movement reached its climax 
in December when tlio price was at its highest. From that month the exports 
became smaller as tbc price declined. Some interesting conclusimis are 
suggested by this unusual jihenomcnon in the year mid ■3w ' the 
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first place it shows how gold la used as a storo of \ alue and 8a^ mg by many 
people in India An appreciation of this form of saving like the appreciation 
of stocks or shares, led the holders to realise their profits by converting it into 
money Secondly it shows that the economic pressure in the country nas 
tending to cause the accumulated saMtigs to be drawn on In other words. 
Borne part of this gold was what might bo called distress gold Of course, 
there was a great advantage in sellmg gold in preference to selling other com 
modities which, were capable of being stored Most of the commodities which 
the agriculturist could sell in order to realise money had fallen m price disas 
trously, whereas the only comrnodity, which not only had not fallen but which 
had actuallj shown a great increase in price v. as gold ^or this reason, there 
foro, he sold that commodity rather than any other A third cause has been 
suggested to explain in part the ei^orts of gold It is stated that the gold 
shipments may have been made to facilitate the export of capital The 
Government of India s exchange restrictions for a part of the year pro 
hibited, in eficot, the purchase of exchange for capital purposes audit is not 
certain, that the proceeds of the gold exports were entirely translated into 
rupees or rupee equivalent in India If this suggestion is correct it means 
that some of the gold exports were used for the purpose of transfer of 
capital iiom India to foreign countries Ail these factors together go far 
to explain the enormous exports of gold during the year under review 
Imperial Bank of India rate — A continuous high bank rate marked 
the year throughout The opening rate for the year cl ^ pet cent continued 
till the 28th May when it came down to 6 per cent Despite the slackness 
in trade and the decline in the commodit> prices the money market was kept 
tight by tho contmuous issue of treasury bills and by the heavy contraction of 
curreno} The rate rose again to 7 per cent on the Cth August coinciding with 
the increase m the Bank of Cnghnd rate from 3| per cent to per cent on the 
aoth July With Great Britain going ofi the gold standard the Bank 
of England rate rose again to 6 pet cent and the Imperial Bank rate uas raised 
from 7 per cent to 8 per cent uith effect from the 22nd September The 
export of gold following the suspension of the gold standard ga\ c a stimulus 
to the money market and tho rate camo down to 7 percent on the 14th January 
1932 Owing to tho further expansion of currcnc}^ tho bank rate came do\m 
on the 2Gth Eebruaxj to 6 pet cent with which the year under review closed 
Government of Badia paper —’The following figures show tho prices and 
yields of 3^ per cent Goiemmcnt of India paper on or about the Ist April 
during the past ten years — 
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Freight rates. — Freight rates during the year 1931-32 were, on the whole 
lower than those prevailing during the preceding year. The rates were very 
steady during the last four months of 1930-31 and they continued to he so 
during April and May, 1931, Thereafter the rates declined considerably. 
There was a rally during the three months, October to December, followed by a 
decliue, which, however, was not so steep as that of the months of June to 
September. Taking the year 1913 as base, the index number of whole-cargo 
charter rates, according to the Economist, w’-as 78*4: in March 1932 as com- 
pared with 81-3 and 75'5 in the corresponding month of 1931 and 1930 res- 
pectively. 

Tariff changes. — The changes in the tariff made under the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, the Gold Thread Industry (Protection). Act, the Indian 
Finance Act, the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, and the Wheat (Import 
Duty) Act, all of 1931, were dealt with in the preceding year’s Review. Since 
then eight Acts have been passed introducing various changes in the 
tariff. 

The Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931 was passed 
on the 28th November 1931, but came into force ‘provisionally with effect from 
the 30th September 1931. By tliis Act raw cotton, dyes derived from coal- 
tar and coal-tar derivatives used in any dyeing process, and certain classes 
of machinery were removed from the free list and made liable to duty at the 
following rates : — 

Raw cotton — 6 pies per lb. and 

Coal-tar dyes and machinery — 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The Act also raised the duties on sugar inferior to 23 D. S. but not inferior to 
8 D. S. from R6-12 to RT-I per cwt., on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent ad valorem, on artificial silk mixtures from 20 per cent to 27|- 
per cent ad valorem, on artificial silk piecegoods or other manufactures of 
artificial silk, on camphor, and on electric bulbs, from 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent ad valorem, and on printer’s ink from 5 per cent to 8 per cent ad valoremi 
The Act further prescribed, as an alternative to the existing duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, a minimum specific duty of 4 as. per pair on boots and 
shoes. 

A surcharge of 25 per cent of the duty, otherwise chargeable under 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as subsequently amended, or under any of the 
provisions thereof read with any other enactment or with any notiffcation of 
the Governor-General in Council for the time being in force, was also imposed 
on all goods liable to import duty, including those mentioned above except 
raw cotton, certain classes of dyes and colours and machinery, and all articles 
liable to a duty of 2|- per cent ad valorem, which are exempt from this sur- 
charge. The surcharge is also leviable on salt, motor spirit, kerosene, and . 
silver which are liable to an excise duty. 

The Heavy Chemical Industry (Protection) Act, 1931 wMch was passed 
on the 1st October 1931 gave effect to some of the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board in their Reports on the grant of protection to the heavy chemi- 
cal industry and to the magnesium chloride .industry. It removed magne- 
sium chloride from the free list and imposed on this and eertain other heavy 
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Freij^lit rates. — Freight rates daring the year 1931-32 were, on the whole 
lower than those provniiing during the preceding year. The rates were very 
steady during the lost, four months of 1930-31 and they continued to he so 
during April and }ilay, 1931. Thereafter t-ho rates declined considerably. 
There was a rally during the tlire.e months. October to December, followed by a 
decline, wliich. however, was not .so sleep as that of the months of Juno to 
September. Talcing the year 1913 .ns base, the index number of whole-cargo 
charter rates, according to t.lie was TS-l in Hlarch 1932 ns com- 

pared with SI -3 and To-.o in the eorresponding montli of 1931 and 1930 res- 
pectively. 

Tariff changes. — The changes in the Inriff made mulor the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, the Gold Thread Industry (Protection) Act, the Indian 
Finance Act., the Salt. (Additional Import Duty) Act, and the Wheat (Import 
Duty) Act, all of 1931, were dealt with in the preceding year’s Review'. Since 
then eight Achs have been passed introducing v.arious change.s in the 
tariff. 

The Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931 w*as passed 
on the 28th November 1931, but came into force provisiomlli/ with effect from 
the 30th September 1931. By tliis Act raw cotton, dyes derived from coal- 
tar and coal-tar dorivativc.s used in tiwy dyeing process, and certain classes 
of machinciy’ were removed from the free list and made liable to duty at the 
following rates : — 

Raw* cotton — G pies per lb. and 

Coal-tar dyes and machinery — 10 per cent ad rahrem. 

The Act also raised the duties on sugar inferior to 23 D. S. but not inferior to 
8 D, S. from 11(5-12 to R7-1 per cwt., on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent ad ralonm, on artificial silk mixtures from 20 per cent to 27h 
]}er cent ad valorem, on artiGcial silk piccegoods or other manufactures of 
artificial silk, on camphor, and on electric bulbs, from 20 per cent to dO per 
centnd valorem, and on printer’s ink from 5 per cent to 8 per cent advuloremi 
The Act further prescribed, as an .alternative to the existing duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, a minimum specific duty of 4 as. per pair on boots and 
shoes. 

A s urcharge of 25 per cent of the duty, otherwise chargeable under 
Act, 1894, as subsequently nmonded, or under any of the 
* '^^f read wdth any other enactment or with any notification of 
\al in Council for the time being in force, was also imposed 
\ import duty, including those mentioned above except 
'3S of dyes and colours and machinery, and all articles 
cent ad valorem, wJiich are exempt from this sur- 
Iso leviable on salt, motor spirit, kerosene, and 
excise duty. 

istry (Protection) Act, 1931 wMch was passed 
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on the grant of protection to the heavy chemi- 
n sium chloride industry. It removed magne- 
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chemicals protecti\e duties at \anouB rates, -with the proviso that the duty 
OR any of these articles shaii ni no case be /ess than the dutj which would be 
charged if the article were included in Part V of Schedule II to the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 (i e , 25 per cent ad lahrem ior the time being) These duties 
will remain m force fciUthe Slst March 1933 except in the case of magnesium 
chloride which shall have effect up to the Slst March 1939 The 4ct also 
provides for the enhancement of the duty on magnesium chloride if at am 
time durmg the currency of the Act it is found on enquiry that the protection 
granted to the magnesium chloride industry has proved ineffective 

The meat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1932, and the Salt Additional 
Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1932, which were passed dunng Jilarch 1932 
e intended the dates of operation of the temporary customs duty on wheat 
and -aheat flour, and the temporary additional customs duty on salt to the 
Slst March 1933 

The 'Wire and Wire Nail Industry (Protection) Act, 1932 which was passed 
ou the 5th March 1932 gave effect to the recommendations in the Tariff 
Board’s Report on the grant of protection to the wire and wire nail industry 
by bunging again under the protective tariff wire, other than barbed or 
stranded fencing ’<vire, wire rope or wire netting, and v-iro nails and imposing 
thereon a duty of R45 per ton These duties shall have effect up to the 
Slst March 1934 but they are exempt from th» 25 per cent surcharge im 
posed by the Indian Fmance (Supplementary and Extendmg) Act, 1931 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 193^ wmch was passed on 
the 6th hlaroh extended the dates of operation of the Bamboo Paper Industrj 
(Protection) Acts of 1926 and 1927 to the Slst March 1939 It also altered 
from 65 to 70 the maximum percentage of mechanical wood pulp m the fibre 
content of printing paper which is assessable at the protective rate under 
Item No 155 of Schedule II to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as subsequentU 
amended and transferred wood pulp from the free list to the protects e tariff 
1^} imposmg thereon a specific duty of R45 per ton This dutv shall also remain 
in force till the 3l8t March 1939 

The Sugar Tndustrj (Protection) Act 1932 was passed on the 8th April 
It transferred sugar and sugar candy excluding confectioner) from the non 
protective special tariff to the protective tariff The change u as more or less 
formal the only immediate effect being to raise the duty on sugar below 
8 D S and sugar candy to the same level as that on white sugar, i ? , R7 4 
per cwt , the duties on other kinds of sugar having alrcad) been enhanced 
under the Indian Pinance Act, 1931 and the Indian Fmance (Supplciiuntar) 
and Extendmg) Act, 1931 These duties shall, in the first instance, have 
affect up to the 31st March 1938 but if at an) time dunng the currency of the 
4ct, it is found after enquiry that foreign sugar is being imported nt such a 
price as to render the existing prott-cticn ineffective tins rate maj be en- 
hanced 

The Indian Tariff (Wireless Broadcasting) Amendment Act, 1932 uas 
passed to provude funds to enable Government to contmuo wiieless broad- 
casting m India by increasing tlio import dut) lev lable on wireltss reception 
instruments and apparatus, and component parts thereof, including nif cloctnc 
valves, amplifiers and loudspeakers which arc not specialH designed for pur- 
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poses oilier than wireless reception or arc not original parts of and imported 
along with instillments or nppiiratus so designed, to a special uon-protcciivo 
rale of 50 per cent <i(I valonm. This duty is,, however,, exempt from the 
genera* -15 per cent surcharge. 

In addition to the statutory changes mentioned above, the period of opera- 
tion of the additional protect.ion accorded to iron and stool galvani;:cd sheets 
and articles made therefrom has been extended to the 31st March 1933, under 
section 3 {/) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 
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Imports oS Merchandise. 

Tlie following table slio'ws the comparative importance of the principal 
articles imported into British IniUa: — 

Imports. 


(In thou'ftnds oI EorfM) 



kojEElalJ, liTlsg • , • 

JarthnJTmte tnd poicelsia . 
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3obbln« . . ► 
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Wwnie and cabW t • . . „ . 
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and mannlactnm . 
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nta and lute poods . . 

locks and watches and parts 

ill other articles. • • 
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Cotton mauufnctnres (1U9,15 laMis).-^Tlic total value of tke imports 
of cotton manufactures in the year under review amounted to ’1119,15 lakhs 
as agaiu'st 1125,25 lakhs in the preceding year and 1159,49 lakhs in 1929-30. 
Thus, there was a decline of 24 per cent, as com])arcd with 1930-31 and 68 
per cent as compared witli 1929-30. Imports of cotton twist and yarn 
amounted to 31*6 million ih*-. valued at 112,99 lakhs as against 29*1 million 
Ihs. valued at 113.08 laklis in the preceding j'car and -hhO million lbs. with a 
declared vahie of 116,00 lakhs in 1929-30. The decline in value as compared 
with the ]iree(Hling year was. thevefon', 3 per cent and 00 per cent as compared 
with lt'29-3U, Im])orts of ]iiecegoods in (In* year under review were 776 
million yards vahu'd at 11 M .67 lakhs as compared wit h 890 million yards valued 
at K20.(»5 lakhs in 1930-31 and l,91tl million yards valued at 1150,25 lakhs in 
1921630. The decrease in yatdage as compared witli the preceding year was, 
therefore. 1 3 per cent , hut a*^ compared with 1929-30 it. was 60 per cent. These 
figures show that the further decline in tin' year under review was of smaller 
dimensions than the linge fall of the ])receding year 1930-31. Naturally, this 
was to he exjiecled as tlie figures of the j>roceding year showed the first large 
efi'ects of .siielv ahnonnal causes as tljc reduced ])urchasing power of the con- 
sumers and the boycott. As eomjiared with 1929-30, the last fairly normal 
year, the fall is seen to he of enormous magnitude both in quantity and value. 

The canse.s which were given in the previotis is.suc of this llcvicw of Trade 
to explain the enormous fall in the imports of cotton manufactures in 1930-31 
as compared with the juoeoding year continued in operation in the year under 
leview. In the main they arc (a) the lowered purchasing power of the 
consumer in India and (b) the political situation in the countr 3 ^ Added 
to these also, tliero wore con>iderablc increases in the import tariff on cot- 
ton manufactures in the Budget of 1031 and in the emergency Budget of 
September 1931 and further the effect of the increased internal produc- 
tion in Indian mills must not be forgotten. It is difficult, however, by 
anabasis to apportion the separate effect of each of these factors. There 
is no point in comparing the figures of 1931-32 witli those of 1930-31, 
as the latter was aho an abnormal year which suffered from the causes 
mentioned above. In order, therefore, to gauge the full effect of these causes 
in 1930-31 and 1931-32 a comparison may bo made of the import figures of 
the 5 'ear under review with those of 1929-30 wliich was the most recent 
comparatively normal year, i.e., the j’^car in which both the lowered 
purchasing power and the Ijoycott were absent. Throughout the following 
paragi'aphs, therefore, wliere the effects are discu.ssed the year 1929-30 will be 
used for purposes of comparison. If the percentage decline in the case of 
cotton piecegoods imports in tlic year luider review as against 1929-30 is 
compared noth the percentage decline in the case of other articles in general, 
the comparison will give some idea of the effect of the boycott in the case of 
cotton piecegoods imports. Elsewhere it has been seen that the total decline 
in the value of imports of all commodities into India in 1931-32 as compared 
with 1929-30 amounted to R114,43 laldis or 47*5 per cent, whereas the 
decline in the case of cotton manufactures for the same period amormted to 
1140,33 lakhs or 68 per cent. In comparison with these figures the 
decline in value imder machinery was 40 per cent, under sugar 61 per 
cent, under metals 69 per cent, under hardware including cutlery and 
instruments 42 per cent, under vehicles 58 per cent and under chemicals 
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and (Iniga, etc , 13 pci cent Taking the effects of other causes on the 
various classes as of the same order of magnitude it will thus be seen that 
the magnitude of the decline m nine of imports of cotton mWaotures 
was greater than that m the case of other articles ActualH m the 
case of sugar the increase in the import tariff was much heavier than for 
cotton manufactures, while vehicles including motor cats me luxury articles 
and are more sensitive to trade depression It may be surmised, therefore, 
that the boycott, which was aimed most dniectly at imported cotton piecegoods’ 
was responsible, to some considerable extent, for the reduction of imports under 
the head of cotton manufactures On the other hand, however, there can be 
no doubt whatever that a large part of the decline was due to the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the consumer in India and a part was ptobablj duo to the 
enhanced customs duties levied on this class of goods in 1931 The effect 
of the boycott may be studied first 

The table below gives the imports of cotton twist and yarn for the three 
years 1929 30 to 1931 32 from the United Kingdom Japan and other 
countries — 


Imports of cotton tm^t and yarn 
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Trom this table it will be seen that the imports of cotton twist and yam 
ichned from 43 9 million lbs in 1929 30 to 31 0 miilion lbs m 1931-33, a 
iclme of 12 3 million lbs or 27 3 per cent The imports of this year were, 
iwever, slightly higher m quantity than those in the preceding year, le, 
BO-Sl In value the declme was over H3 crorcs as compared with 1929 30 
le greater dechne in value over the declme m quantity was due to the 
wer declared value per lb which amounted to HO 15-2p in the year under 
view as compared with HI 0 Up in 1930 31 and Hl-5-lOp in 1929 30 

ns great fall m the imports of cotton twist andyarn as compared with the 

mparatively normal year 1929 30, especially m view of the fact that the 
dwn mill production of the year was the highest on record, can ho 
plained to some extent, on the hypothesis that doth made of foreign 
m was boycotted The table shows that the decline in the imjiorts was 
avicr m the case of imports from United Kingdom than in those imported 
tm the other caantnes In 1939 30 tho United Kingdom sent 20 million 
_ J of yarn, whereas in 1931 32 she sent a little under 13 million lbs , a drop 
of 8 million lbs or 40 per cent The other countries, including Ja|>an, sent 
23 8 million lbs m 1939 30, whereas their share in 1931 33 amounted to 19 7 
Million lbs . a drop of 4 1 million lh« or 17 percent. 
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The reduction in the imports of yarn was more than fully compensated Iw 
a larger home production. The total production of yarn during 1931-32 
amounted to 966 million lbs. as against 861 million lbs. in 1930-31 and 834 
million lbs. in 1929-30. It will be noticed that the production figure of yarn 
for 1931-32 constitutes a new record greatly exceeding the previous record 
figure of 1930-31. 

^ The imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, decreased from 1,919 
I million yards in 1929-30 and 890 million 3 ^ards in 1930-31 to 776 million yards 
’ in 1931-32, a decline of 60 per cent as compared with 1929-30 and 13 per cent 
I as compared with 1930-31. The decline in value was from R50,25 lakhs in 
I 1929-30 and E20,05 lakhs in 1930-31 to E14,67 lakhs in the year under 
I review, a decrease of nearty 71 per cent as compared with 1929-30. The 
f table below gives the imports of ' cotton j)iecegoods rnider the three main 
^ heads, gre}^ white and coloiued for the three years from 1929-30 : — 


[In millions of yards] 


Year 

Grey 

goods 

White 

goods 

Coloured 

goods 

Total 

piecegoods 

1929-30 . 

• 

• 

926 

i 

474 

483 

1,919 

1930-31 . 


. 

365 i 

272 

246 

890 

1931-32 . 

' 

• 

249 

280 

223 

776 


These figures yield the following percentage variations. Imports of grey 
goods in 1931-32 declined by 73 per cent as compared with 1929-30 and by 
32 per cent as compared with 1930-31. Imports of white goods for the same 
period declined by 41 per cent as compared with 1929-30, but increased by 
3 per cent as compared with 1930-31. The decline in the case of coloured 
goods as compared with 1929-30 was 54 per cent and as compared with 1930-31 
9 per cent. The largest decline, therefore, was under grey goods. The total 
decline in the quantity of imports of piecegoods amounted to 1,143 million 
yards as compared with 1929-30 and 114 million yards as compared with 
1930-31. 

The table below shows that the imports of grey goods from the United 
Kingdom were 621 million yards in 1929-30. In 1931-32 they had fallen to 
60 million yards, a decline of 461 million yards or 88 per cent. Even as com- 
pared with the low figure of 1930-31, there is a decline of 83 million yards. 

Imports from Japan for the same period declined -from 394 million yards 
to 185 million yards, a decrease of 209 million yards or 63 per cent. The 
decline in the case of Japan as compared with 1930-31 is of very small dimen- 
sions, uz., 33 million yards. From these figures it will be seen that the imports 
from the United Kingdom declined to a far greater extent than the imports 
from Japan. 

As regards white goods the decline in the case of the United Kingdom was 
from 436 million yards in 1929-30 to 207 million yards in 1931-32, a decline of 
229 million yards or 53 per cent. The decline in 1931-32 as compared with the 
preceding year was only 23 million yards. On the other hand, imports from 
Japan increased from 14 million yards in 1929-30 to 28 million yards in 1930-31 
and to 60 million yards in 1931-32. 
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Under coloured goods imports from the United Kingdom declined from 
179 million yards in 1929*30 to 110 milUon yards in 1931-32, a declme of 169 
million yards or 61 per cent. Even as compared mth 1930-31 tlie decline m 
the year under review was 38 million yards or 20 per cent. Imports from 
Japan under this head amounted to 95 million yards m the year under reidew 
IS compared with 74 million yards in 1930-31 and 154 milhon yards in 1929-30. 
Thus compared with 1929-30 the declme was 38 per cent, but compared with 
1930-31 there was an increase of 28 per cent. Imports from other countries 
leclined still further in the year vmder review as compared with the small 
Sgure of the preceding year. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the duty on white and coloured goods of British manufacture was lower than 
the duty on similar goods from other countries by 6 per cent up to September 
1931 and by per cent during the subsequent months. 


Imports ot cotton piece- 
goods 

Quintlty 

Ilf- 

Ifsi 

ji-li 

Hi 

■ 

Value 


STSJ 

IfA 

sTsS 

IKI 


1929- 

30 

1930- 

81 

1031- 

32 

S “S'® 

Is! 

1929- 

80 

1930 

81 

19SI- 

82 

S + o ' 

p,— p 

|t;1 


Yds 

(Ull- 

lions) 

7ds 

<UU- 

llooa) 

Yds. 

Ilona) 



Be 

(Ukbi) 

Be 

Clakha 

Bs 

(Ukbl 



Qrty. 

from— 











United Sinvdom 

621 

143 

30 

-68 

—88 

11,73 

2,81 

96 

-38 

—02 

Japan . < 

set 

218 

185 

—15 

-53 

8,91 

8.98 

2,89 

-87 

—38 

Other eonntriea . 

n 

< 

4 


—34 

23 

8 

7 

—IS 

—73 

Totnl . 

023 

335 

249 

—32 

—78 

20,98 

6,87 

3.92 

—43 

—81 

TTAjte 

rom— 











United Eingdom 

433 

230 

207 

—10 

—53 

12,03 

5.23 

4,02 

—23 

—37 

1 Japan 

14 

23 

30 

•H14 

+328 

33 

61 

93 

+82 

+182 

Other countries . 

24 

14 

13 



3^ 

<r 

« 

—2» 

— 

roUi . 

474 

272 

230 


— 41 

13,28 

0,21 

5.83 

-14 

—60 

Colwttd. 

rom— 











Utlted Kingdom. 

279 

148 

110 

—23 

—31 

9,50 

1,48 

2,85 



Japan 

154 

74 

05 

+28 

—58 

8,4? 

1><« 

1,63 

+18 

—53 


50 

24 

18 

—25 

—34 

2,20 

90 

57 



Total . 

483 

240 

223 

—0 

—54 

15.15 

3.82 

5.05 

—23 

—67 

Total Cotton pUcfjoodi. 










—81 

Bengal 

857 

845 

223 

—34 

—74 

20.35 

6.83 

3,92 



518 

181 

171 

—3 

—37 

14.05 

4.87 

8,35 




292 

184 

218 

■zEl 

—23 

7,35 

4,03 

4,03 


— rr 


107 

73 

C2 


—42 

840 

1,87 

1.27 

—83 

— €3 

Burma . • • 

Total , 

145 

104 

99 


— S2 

4.81 

2,89 

2.1p 



1,919 

890 

773 

ig 

—30 

50,25 

20,05 

14,67 

—27 

— 7J 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

India is essentially a price market and witk the lowered purcliasing power 
of the consumer this characteristic of the market has been still further accen- 
tuated. In examining the course of the relative shares of the United Kingdom 
and Japan in the import trade it is of importance to compare the prices of 
similar qualities from the two sources. The table which follows gives the 
declared values of cotton piecegoods under grey, white and coloured as imjjorted 
from these two countries. It is, of coiu-se, appreciated that these figures do 
not necessarily represent prices for similar qualities, particularly under white 
and coloured ; but in the case of grey it is probable that the difference in 
quality is not very great. 


Declared mines of imported 'piecegoods. 

(EupeK per yard) 








Grey 

White 

COEOTJEED 







United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

1931— 












April . 

• 



• 


•188 

•163 

•201 

•174 

•256 

•181 

May 

• 





•172 

•159 

.194 

•172 

. -277 

•173 

June . 

• 





•147 

•157 

•186 

•172 

•270 

•173 

July 




• 


•160 

•157 

•186 

•159 

•251 

•172 

August 






•174 

•155 

•188 

•161 

•250 

•165 

September 



• 



•103 

•149 

•179 

•148 

•256 

•171 

October 






•167 

•145 

•193 

•156 

•255 

•186 

Kovember 






•151 

•155 

•198 

•140 

•247 

•191 

December 






•149 

•168 

•212 

•154 

•257 

•194 

1932— 












January 


- 

. 

■ 

• 

•146 

•161 

•210 

•151 

•254 

•158 

February 


. 

. 

• 

• 

•144 

•151 

•208 

•147 

•263 

•155 

March . 

• 

• 

• 



•164 

•155 

•200 

•147 

•267 

•151 


It will be seen from this table that at the beginning of the year the difference 
in the declared values for grey goods from the United Kingdom and Japan 
was of 25 points. By May the difference had fallen to only 13 points and in 
July it had narrowed down to only 3 points. In August, however, the price of 
grey goods from the United Kingdom increased considerably and the difference 
became one of 19 points. From that time onwards the difference declined till 
in November Japan actually showed an excess of 4 points as compared with 
the United Kingdom. This result was due to England going off the gold 
standard and Japan still holding to it. By December the difference had 
widened to 19 points against Japan, but by January 1932 Japan reduced the 
margin to 15 points and in February it was only 7 points. In March 1932 J apan 
again regained her advantage and her price was 9 points less than that of the 
United Kingdom. This tendency in the last tluee months of the fiscal year 
resulted from Japan's departure from the gold standard, a step wiiich balanced 
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Imports, 

the advantage accrumg to the ’ * -egards -n-bte 

goods the diftexence v?as 27 points ' J ■ ■ rxom that 

time onwards till August the diffei e of 22 to 27 

points Trom Octoher the jaMce of United Kingdom white goods was 
increasing, whereas that of goods from Japan remamed round about 150 points 
This again gave an advantage to imports from Japan Similar remarks may 
also he made m the case of coloured goods These relative pnces of goods 
from various countries have the most important bearing on the consideration 
of the transfer of trade from one «'ountry to another even m normal times 
and their importance is greatly enhanced during a period when the purchasmg 
power of the consumer has fallen m a marked degree, as has been the case in 
India in the last two or three years 

The enormous fall m the imports of piecegoods w as largely counterbalanced 
in several ways The production of Indian mills in 1931-32 increased consi- 
derably as compared with the preceding jcar or 1929 30 The table below 
shows the production of Indian nulls, month by month, from April 1929 — 


(In thousand yards) 


llonth 

TotaJ Indian Production 

1929 30 

1930 31 

1931 32 

April ..... 

198,970 

213,077 

230.048 

May 

167.033 

213,220 

240,003 

Oane . . 

ICO, 755 

215,162 

246, ?3T 

July 

176.777 

211,137 

240340 

August . . « • 

September 

191,332 

187,111 

213,031 

202.377 

10<<018 

208 G87 

OctoUeT ... 

221,675 

191,429 

233 840 

XoTerober • 

220,219 

208,130 

227,729 

I>ecerober . . • 

239,459 

236,604 

275 797 

Januaiy . . . 

228,369 

240,153 

219 200 

February 

20WOI 

225,831 

201,181 

March 

213,714 

226 2CS 

271,277 

Total 

2 418,991 

2,561,133 

2 9S9<91 


From this table it will be seen that tlic production of Indian mills m 1931-32 
■aas 090 million jards as compared with 2,501 million jards in 1930 31 and 
2 llO^'mdbon jards in 1929 30, thus showing an increa«^c of 429 miIlion ) an}.aa 
eW'-red 1830 31 mi 671 mJIion jarf'i ns comrnrod «itl. 19 MO 
aiiislniger jioduction helped to causo the fall m imports as well ns to fill tfie 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

gap created thereby. There is also the possibility that the impetus given, to 
hand-spinning and liandloom weaving by the civil disobedience movement may 
have aided in rediuhng the deficit resulting from smaller imports. The stocks 
of piecegoods in’th the Indian mills on the 1 st April 1932 were 382 million 
yards, an increase of 61 million yards as compared with those on the corres- 
ponding date of the preceding year. 

It may he mentioned in this connection that the mills in all parts of India 
sliared in this increase in ))roduction. The table given below shows the pro- 
dnetion of cotton piecegoods in Bombay Island, Ahmedabad and the rest of 
India : — 


(In thousands of yards) 


Month. 

Ilombay Islntid 

Ahinctlnhad 

Best of India 

15)20-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

j 




1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Apii) 

70,-jr.l 

61,284 

94,508 

50,552 

57,423 

03,357 

08,027 

74,370 j 

78.293 

May 

34,081 

87,258 

00,011 

52,100 

53,481 

03,081 

70,840 

72,481 

79,411 

June 

39.409 I 

8S.C39 

105.245 

.52,077 

.53,001 

00,132 

00,209 

72,022 

81,400 

July 

50,160 

82,109 

303, OJO 

.52,335 

51,854 

00,009 

74,250 

77,104 

81,701 

August . . : 

02,404 

04,023 

97,071 

.51,020 

48,093 

55,350 

77,248 

74,905 

80,004 

Sertcraher 

74,773 

02,920 

118,980 

51,438 

50,441 

04,581 

73,100 

i 73,051 

85,023 

Octolicr 

90,179 

03,902 

88,075 

55,714 

54,550 

04,333 

75,082 

72,077 

80,838 

Xovemhet 

91,265 

73,295 

85,008 

.55.111 

1 GO, 302 1 

04,011 

73,823 

74,47.3 

77.720 

Dccemhcr 

99,002 ! 

88,420 

100,002 

01,730 

08,333 ’ 

80,701 

78,007 

79,851 

88,341 

January 

97,000 

99,040 

103,847 

53,520 

03,11.5 

50,083 

77,849 

77,992 

65,070 

Fehiunry 

80,012 

80,147 

100,500 

53,022 

01,007 

00,040 

C8,707 

74,720 

84,081 

Karch , . . 1 

1 

i 

1 

84,939 

S7.47T 

108,120 

50,211 

H 

71,639 

72,504 

70,417 

SS,!!1& 

Total 

S8S,944 ! 

i 

907,580 

1.210.880 




881,0 07 

901,953 

001,700 


It will be seen from the above table that, except in the months of Octoher 
and November 1931, the mills in the Bomhav Island were mannfacturin" 
piecegoods at a comparatively high rate. The production of 1931-32 in tlie 
Bombay Island was 1,217 million yards as against 9G8 million yards in the 
previous year and 889 million yards in 1929-30, showing an increase of 249 
million yards or 26 per cent as compared with the preceding year and 328 
million 3 ’ards or 37 per cent as compared with 1929-30. Bor the .‘iame period 
the Ahmedabad mills produced 781 million yards ns against 692 million yards 
in the preceding year and 649 million yards in 1929-30, showing an increase of 
89 and 132 million yards or 13 and 20 per cent respectively. Broduction in 
1931-32 for the rest of India amounted to 992 million yards as compared with 
902 million 3 -ards in the preceding j^ear and 881 million yards in 1929-30. 
thus showing an increase of 90 million yards and 111 million yards or 10 and 
13 per cent respectively. Thus, the increase in production was highest in 
the Bombay Island and exceeded the increase in production of the rest 
of India, including Ahmedabad, 

^ Brom the details given below^ it will be seen that tlie hfnires of 
piecegoods in the first five months of the year were of smaller magoitno- 
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Imports, 


‘'‘=*4 “ontta of tho year 
the mopthlj imports of piecegoods (exclmling fents) m roillions of yards 


July 

August . 
September 


There ^^ere fewer hartals m the ^eat under review except in the last three 
months when the civil disobedience movement was re started. Throughout 
theyear, however, the shadow of uncertainty hung over the piecegoods jnarhet 
with continual talk of resumption of cimI disobedience ; and those merchants 
who had burnt their fingers m 1930 were unwilling to undertake any 
risks by importmg piecegoods from abroad Even though violent picketing 
was discontinued in March 1931, yet picketing of a typo did continue m the 
Up-country markets and the sentiment against foreign piece-goods nb-ited 
little throughout the year From the beginning of 1932, with the resumption 
of the civil disobedience movement, picketing was re-started The effect 
of this hoa ever, is difficult to measure at this stage, as in all probability it 
will affect only the orders placed with the manufacturers in the last quarter of 
tho financial year and will, therefore, only appear in the trade figures of 
1932-33 

The more important factor in the explanation of the reduction in imports 
of cotton piecegoods is the lowered purchasing pouer of the consmnor m India 
As has been pointed out in Chapter I, the heavy fall in the prices of India's 
staple products continued throughout the year under revicu and seriously 
affected the purchasing power of the ly ot, thereby , to a great extent, reduemg 
the demand for such imports ns were more in tho nature of comforts and 
laxunes than of absolute necessities It la interesting to note that the \ahc 
of India’s exports, uliich go to pay for her imports, uns rwluced considirab!) 
in tho ye<ar imder review Thus, the decline m value m tlie rase of i*X|)orts 
of raw cotton alone was nearly Il!2 crorcs in the jear uiuUr review as com- 
pared with 1929 30 and B23 crores as comparcil with 1030 31. SimdnHy, 
raw ]uto showed a decline of nearly IU6 crorcs ns compared with Z029 30, 
SO 



Cotton Mamifactnres. 

tlioiigli a decrease of Rllj crores as compared with 1930-31, Exports of 
jute mamifnctures were dowji b}” ESO crores as compared with 1929-30 and by 
ElO crores on 1930-3], Exports of grains, pnlse and flour give a deeflne of 
EM?, crores as compared with 1929-30 and R9i crores as compared with 1930- 
31. Tea showed a decline of E6i crores os compared with 1929-30, oilseeds 
a decline of nearly 111 2 crores on 1929-30, raw hides and skins E4^ crores and 
lac llo crores. Thetoial ilcdinein the value of exports of these articles, therefore, 
amounts to over 1^.129 crores as compared with 1929-30 . Without any shadow of 
doubt this vital change was hound to affeci the purchasing power of the ryot most 
seriously and he had, therefore, no alternative but to reduce his purchases among 
which cotton piccegoods occupy an important position. 

The imports of the year were probabh* also a fleeted, to some extent, by the 
increased duties on cotton piccegoods which found place in the Government of 
India Budget of March 1931 and the emergency Budget of September 1931. The 
Budget of BTarch 1931 raised the duties from 20 per cent in the case of cotton 
piccegoods of other than British manufacture and 15 per cent in the case of 
cotton piccegoods of British manufacture to 25 and 20 per cent respectively. 
These duties were further enhanced in September 1931 by the impositioii of 
a general surcharge of 25 per cent of the tarifl rates in force at the time. These 
revenue duties sujjerimposed on the protective duties afforded considerably 
enhanced protection to the Indian mill industry which was not slow to take 
advantage of it, as can be seen from the production figures /giDD^d above and 
it would appear, therefore, that the higher imj)ort'.diztjes :al^.afl'ected the 
imports of piccegoods, especially under greys. . ■' \ 

Another factor introducing difficulties in „the' coftoipflndustry both in 
England and India was the phenomenal falbii^rawxcott'on micq^t^ll September 
1931 and the uncertainty introdiiccd in pricqs after Se,ptm^jA us a result of 
the suspension of the gold standardin botli/the cbuntries,.^^hVpfice of Americ- 
an Middling at Liverpool was about 6d.\^*cr lb. a|^^e^bc^nning of March 
1931. By the beginning of April it had fallen Prices went on falling 
till the third week of June when the quotation was 'l'-75fZ. on the 19th of June. 
The Hoover Moratorium declared at this time sent up prices to some extent 
and on June 26th the quotation was o-43d., while by the first week of July it 
had risen to 5-48a!. This rally was. however: of short duration and prices 
began to decline almost immediate^ till by the 20th of August they had 
fallen to 3*60d., the lowest on record since 1894. On the 21st Sep- 
tember England went oS the gold standard and the price had risen to 
5'19d. at the end of that month. This appeared, however, to be a specula- 
tive movement, as by the following week the price had fallen again to 4-31d. 
From that time with slight variations prices rose till the middle of February 
when the quotation was 5-95f?. The last month of the year, however, saw a 
slight relapse from this level. 

Prices in India followed prices in England, but the fall was smaller in 
dimension and the rise greater. Thus, Indian cotton increased in parity as 
compared with American cotton. The continuous fall in the first half of the 
year made the buyer mi w illin g to place larger orders than were absolutely 
essential. The fall in prices meant a depreciation of piccegoods stock and 
orders were, therefore, restricted to the smallest amoimts. The suspension of 
the gold standard, though it led to a rise in prices, added a factor of uncertain- 
ty to the price position and the full benefit of the rise could not be secured to 
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-the trade Itmij howevei be remarked that the mdostry m geoeral has 
certamlj' profited to some extent by the soBpension of the gold standard and 
the consequent nse in puces 

Another iaetor whioh explains the reduced imports under cotton 
piecegoods is that coloured, printed and dyed goods have been replaced to 
some extent by piecegoods of artificial silk It maj be noted that Japan 
has been exporting to India very large qnantities of artificial silk piecegoods 
at phenomenally low prices Bj exporting artificial sUk cloths m bright 
qualities and attractive designs at prices as low as 4 to 5 annas per yard tie 
Japanese are gradually eficcting a revolution m fashion m faaour of artificial 
silk as agamst printed and dyed cotton goods Imports of artificial silk 
piecegoods in the year under review amounted to 86 million yards as com- 
pared with 61 milbon yards in the preceding year an increase of 31 millioa 
^ ards This increase is all the more noticeable because imports under other 
sorts of piecegoods have declined considerably m the year under renew 
These importe therefore to some extent explain the fall m imports imder 
coloured cotton piecegoods into India 

The table below gives the annua! quantity of mill made cotton piecegoods 
available for consumption m each of the last tliirt} jears and also the annual 
per copitfl consumption m yards (allowing for aanation in population) from 
year to year 


Consumption per capita of viiU made cotton piecegoods in India 



It will bo seen that the net imports of piecegoods declined from leO crows 
of jntdsm 1929 30 to 70 crores of aatdsmlOSl 32 On tlic other liniid^^ the 
net aaaihhlc mill production went up from 223 crons of sards in 1929 "0 to 
28S mores of jards m 1931 32 The total yardage nvailabie for coiisaniplion 
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ill tlnis .'iinoiintt^d io :i(VI rroros of yards. In 1920-30 tlic (innntity 

.n vailablo was -i 1 9 rroro.s of yards. Thn.s ilio, (jnaiil ity available for consumption 
in f he year nnd<M- review was X) erore.s of 3 -ards less than in 1 029-30, fhougli it 
w.as 31 erores of yards more than in 1030-31. The redudion was, however, 
wholly roneeni rated on inpioi'ted pieeeeood.s. 

The following table shows the gross iin}Mnts by eonnt.vies of consignment, 
and the prodnetion in India, of cotton ]nee('goods in millions of yards; — 

iti>port< hif roimtric^^ of rovsipii hit nf. <nul prodvetion in Lidio, of votfon 
•pu'Crpooth ih hiiniohs; of ijiinln. 
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23 

t 

0 

4 

1 


15 

2,458 

1,130 

8,574 

1012-12 


2,042 

20 

12 

10 

C 

0 


10 

3,023 

1,220 

4,243 

:P 1.1-14 

• 

3.104 

f^r. 

*-1 

23 

10 


0 

» • 

20 

3,107 

1,101 

4,301 

1014-ir. 

• 

2 37P 

21 

10 

12 

3 

10 

« • 

0 

2.4 40 

1,100 

3.582 

101 5-1 C 

• 

2,010 

21 

13 

17 

4 

so 

* • 

0 

2.148 

1,442 

3|U00 

apio-17 

- 

l,7fG 

14 

14 

11 

<1 

ICO 

1 

O 

1,03-1 

1,578 

8,512 

1017-lP 

• 

1.430 

C 

7 

1- 

lo 

1 

or* 

1 

3 

1,550 

1,014 

3,170 

lolP-lO 

• 

807 

1 

1 

31 

1 

23S 

. • 

3 

1.122 

1,4 r,i 

2,673 

1010-2D 

• 

07C 

B 

1 

10 

t* 

TO 

• • 

8 

1,081 

1,040 

2,721 

J (,'2 1-21 

• 

1,202 

13 

10 

13 

4 

i;o 

1 

7 

1,510 

1,581 

3,091 

JOSl-22 

• 

055 

12 


23 

1 

00 

1 

0 

l.OOo 

1,732 

2,822 

1022-23 

• 

1.453 

13 

2 

8 

4> 

103 

3 

3 

1,593 

1,725 

3,318 

1023-24 

. 

1,319 

11 

0 

« 

7 

123 

C 

4 

1,480 

1,702 

3,188 

1024-25 

• 

1,014 

12 

10 

0 

7 

155 

5 

11 

1,823 

1,070 

3,703 

1025-20 

. 

1,237 

10 

11 

1 5 

4 

217 

o 

9 

1,501 

1,954 

3,618 

a020-27 

- 

1,407 

2o 

37 

10 

12 

244 

o 

10 

1,788 

2,259 

4,047 

1027-28 

- 

1.543 

20 

20 

28 

15 

823 

7 

11 

1,073 

2,357 

4,380 

-,102S-29 


1,450 

20 

3S 

30 

11 

357 

13 

12 

1,037 

1,893 

3,830 

1029-30 

. 

1,248 

22 

25 

S3 

10 

501 

10 

0 

1,010 

2,419 

4,838 

1930-31 

• 

523 

18 

10 

9 

C 

321 

2 

0 

890 

2,501 

8,451 

1931-32 

• • 

383 

7 

11 

10 

8 

3 40 

4 

4 

”70 

■0 

8,706 
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Imports 

The tobl6 shows that tiie 1931 32 imports from the United Kingdom 

declmed by 68 per cent as compared Tnth 1929 30 and those from Japan feU 
by 38 per cent for the same penod The greater portion of the decline m 
imports was at the cost of the United Kingdom The mill production as 
remarked above, went up considerably m 1931 32 and was a record figure 
in the whoJe series 

The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported dunng 
the past h\e years and the pre war year 1913 14 is set forth below — 



3fil3 14 
(pre war 
year) 

19^7 23 

1923>‘'9 

19 9<S0 

19«0-8l 

1981^2 


n (lakhs) 

It (lakhs) 

n (Ilk ha) 

n (lakhs; 

U(Iakha) 


Twlit and yarn 

1 

4 Id 

9 79 

6 29 

6 00 

3 08 


Plecfsood*— 1 







Orey {anbleached) 

"S 46 

21 45 

2019 

20 93 

6 8- 

8 02 

Wblte (blpaebed) 

14'‘» 

15 42 

15 98 

IS 27 

6 20 

6 33 

Coloured printed or dyed 1 

17 8ft 

17 5* 

1 17 85 

1 1515 

1 OS'* 

5 05 

Tenta ol all d*acilpUona 

64 

94 

91 

i 90 

I> 

87 

TOTaL mCEdOODS 

68 11 

6513 

63 61 

60,25 

'•0 05 

14 67 

Boilery 

ISO 

1 88 

1 46 

144 

88 

48 

XIandEercUeU and ibauU 

89 

17 

16 

17 

6 

2 

bread 

39 

77 

Ha 

81 

eo 

64 

tbtt aorte 

1 1 JO 

95 


82 

69 

45 

ObAM TOTil 

ce 39 

m 


69 49 

25 25 

19 15 


The imports of cotton t^Mst and jam amounted to 31 G milbon lbs m 
quantity and R2,99 lakhs in value in 1931 32 as compared ^ith 29 million Jbs 
and B3,08 lakhs in 1930 31 and 43 9 million lbs and RG 00 lakhs in 1929 30 
The quantity of yarn imported in the year under ro\’iew increased hj luarlj 
21 million lbs as compared with the prenous jear though there wns a decline 
in \ aloe of R9 lakhs Af compared with 1929 30 hou c\ er there u as a decrease 
of 12 ^ million lbs or 27 pet cent the declmo m \oIuc being o^er R I crorcs 
or 50 per cent The aacrage declared anluc per Ib of jarn imported during 
the sear uas RD-ID 2 ns compared s\itli Rl 0 11 m 1910 31 and R1 5 lO m 
1929 30 Of the total imports 1 1 9 million lbs came from the Umtedlving 
dom, 13 2 million lbs from China and C 2 million lbs from Japan Im])orts 
from'tbcso countries m 1929 30 were 20 1 million lbs lOOroinioulbs and 10 9 
million lbs ic'^pectiNcR The imports from the Omfed Kingdom drcrcas^'if 
bi a httle o\er 8 million lbs as comparcduith 1929 30 thoiigli the\ shouul 
an mere ise of about U million lbs as compared uith 19^0 31 Imports from 
Japan shoved a declmo of about 4| miUion lbs as compared with 1929 30 and 
31 





































Cotton Manufactures. 

liaUiV million lbs. as comparod with 10r>0-31. whoroas imjiorls from China 
showod an iucronse of 2*7 milHouIhs. as comparod with 1929-30 and 1-5 million 
lbs. as compaix'd with 11*30-3] . The year, t herefore, .si ill .showed a considerable 
decline in the imjants from the liiiited Kingdom as eomjiarcd with 1929-30, 
althoniih if showed a .slimid. increase over 1930-31. There was a slight decrcaso 
in tb.e case of .lajnm also, but as mills in China are largely owned by .lapancse 
intero.sts. the reduction in the case of Japan is of less import anee to her as 
Chiiva inns inereased her oxportvS ])y alnnit 21 million Ihs. eoin])ared with 1929- 
30. Otluu' soiirees of imports of yarn into India inrhulcd Italy (M2.000 lbs.) 
and Swit^^erland (51,000 lbs.). Imports from other countries amounted to 
-17,000 lbs. 

Tlie following fable gives the imjmrts of foreign 3'nrn and the production 
■of yarn in Indian mills for a scric.s of vear.s ; — 


— 

In’.port*3 

Indian mill pro- 
duction 








lbs. 

lb3. 








(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Annunl avorn^ie 









Five rears ending ItOS-Of) 

« 

« • 


* 

35.573 

041,770 

»> >> 


1913-14 (ptc-wnr period) 


» 

41,791 

010,757 

»* If 

ft 

1918-19 Kvnr period) , 


» 

31,003 

000,227 



1923-24 

• 

« • 


• 

41,081 

002,512 

«« f« 


1028-29 

« 

• • 


• 

50,020 

734,034 

Tear lOlS-l-l (pre-v 

nr) 

• 

• 


• 

44,171 

082,777 

„ 1910-17 

• 


• 

• * 


• 

29,530 

081,107 

„ 1917 18 

» 


• 

• • 


* 

19,400 

000,570 

„ 1918-19 

• 



• • 


• 

38,095 

015,041 

„ 1919-20 

• 


• 

• « 


• 

15,097 

035,700 

„ 1920-21 

• 


« 

• • 


• 

47,333 

000,003 

„ 1921-22 

• 


« 

• • 


» 

57,125 

093,572 

„ 1922-23 

• 


• 



• 

59,274 

705,894 

„ 1923-24 

• 



* • 



44,575 

617,329 

„ 1924-25 

• 


■ 

• • 



55,907 

719,390 

„ 1925-20 

• 


• 

• « 


• 

51,088 

080,427 

1920-27 

• 


t 

• • 


* 

49,425 

807,110 

„ 1927-28 

• 


• 

• • 


* 

52,345 

808,940 

„ 1928-29 

• 


• 

• • 


• 

43,700 

048,296 

„ 1029-30 

• 


* 




43,882 

833,600 

„ 19.30-31 

• 


• 

• « 


• 

29,140 

867,279 

1931-32 



• 

• « 


• 

31,575 

906,407 


The production of yarn in Indian mills reached another record figm’e in 
the year imder review amounting to 9G6 million lbs. This surpassed the 
preceding year’s record figure of 867 millioji lbs. by 99 million lbs. The 
increase in the production of yarn was due to two causes. Firstly, the boycott 
agitation was directed even against piecegoods produced in India from foreign 
yarn. This induced the Indian mills to increase their j’^arn production in 
order to meet the increased demand. Secondly, owing to the boycott, imports 
of piecegoods of finer counts coming from foreign countries were considerably 
reduced and in order to meet the demand the mills in India increased tbeir^ 
production of yarn of higher counts. This will be seen fre 11c-,' 
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Imports. 

table wbicJi gives the imports and production under various tounts for » 
number of years ■ — 



Comparing IVZl 32 l^^tIl the previous year, imports of counts 1*20 declined 
pom 4D4,000 lbs to 308,000 lbs The production of yam of the same counts 
l^tho Indian mills increased from 514 nmllion Ibc to 502 million lbs which is 
^record figure and beats the previous rccoid of 1926 27 by nearly 1C million 
[)8 In counts 21 25 imports amounted to 227,000 lbs ns compared with 
51,000 lbs m the preceding year, whereas production amounted to 18G million 
ibs as compared with ICC million lbs m the preceding }ca»* In counts 2G 30 
the imports showed on increase from 227,000 lbs to 623,000 lbs Production 
aUo increased from 93 million lbs to 108 million lbs Under counts 31“40 
the imports were approximate!} the same as in the previous jear, that la, 
a little over 14 million lbs , whereas production went up from G1 million Ibs- 
to 71 million lbs Similarl}, m counts above 10 production went up from 27 
million lbs to 34 million lbs and even the imports under these counts showed 
on inciearc from 1 million lbs to 5 million lbs It will be seen tliorefort tint 
in counts Sl'lO and above 40 production mtressed b} 17 million lbs , wlicn as 
the imports increased by about a million lbs on)} It may be remarhed that 
most of the production figures arc record figures As regards two folds 
(doubles), the imports mcnased from 9 million ll s to a little under 11 million 
lbs. Table Iso 15 C sumnian'cs the position of the countries from which 
iniportsare derived in the four mam tlassos, i iz , 1-20, 31 10, above 10 and two- 
folds The figures arc given for three vears 

The fiharf of the United Kingdom m th« total trade in cotton tv^wt and 
\aru increased from 35 per cent in 1930 31 to 38 p< r c cut in 10 11 32. This wai*, 
30 









Cotton Piecegoods. 

however, considerably less than in 1929-30 when it was 46 per cent. Japan’s 
share also went down from 24 per cent to 20 per cent. On the other hand, 
China increased her share from 40 per cent to 42 per cent. As was remarked 
in the last year’s Re^dewJ most of the imports from China are from mills under 
Japanese management and Japanese manufacturers are probably finding it 
more advantageous to export yarn to India from the mills in China than from 
those in Japan. If this surmise is correct, imports from sources controlled 
by Japan would amount in the year under review to 62 per cent which is only 
less by 2 per cent than the corresponding figures of the preceding year. The 
shares of the important countries in the imports of cotton twist and yarn 
for a series of ^’■ears are given below ; — 


- Percentage shares of the United Kingdom, Ja^pan and China in the imports of 

cotton twist and yarn. 


— 

1913- 

14 

, 1923- 
i 24 

1 

1 

1924- 

25 

1 

1926- 

26 

1928- 

27 

i 

! 1927- 
1 28 

1 

1 


1929- 

30 

1930- 

31 

1931- 

32 

United Kingdom .... 

86 

I 59 

1 

37 

31 

41 

1 

i 89 

53 

46 

35 

38 

1 

Jfipiin • • • • , • 

2 

1 

1 « 

1 

1 ” 

65 

i 

54 

32 

i 

’7 

25 

1 24 

1 20 

CWua (including Hongkong) . 

•• 

1 

• •• 

1 1 

• • 

•• 

2 

26 

25 

24 

40 

42 


The quantities of the different descriptions of cotton twist and yarn 
imported are set forth below.: — 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1924-26 

1926-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Cotton twist and 
yarn — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

•lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Gr6y(unbieaohed) 

'1 

j- 19,087 

r41,277 

37,958 

36,765 

36,144 

30,704 

28,521 

19,898 

21,458 

White (bleached) 

1. 3,427 

3,751 

4,082 

4,813 

5,068 

5,279 

3,975 

3,640 

Coioured . 

18,265 

8,483 

7,107 

5,370 

6,976 

8,891 

4,326 

1,732 

1,403 

Mercerised . 

•• 

2,664 

2,845 

4,169 

5,365 

4,077 

6,722 

3,626 

5,056 


The imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, decreased from 1,919 
million yards in 1929-30 to 776 million yards in 1931-32, a decline of over 1,100 

million yards or 60 per cent. As compared with 
^°(Ri4^6Ti£dd°s)^ 1930-31 the decline was only about 100 million yards 

or 13 per cent. The decrease in value was from KoO 
crores in 1929-30 to K20 crores in 1930-31 and R14-7 crores in 1931-32, thus 
showing' a drop of B5‘4 crores or 27 per cent from the previi year la 
drop of E35*6 crores or 71 per cent from 1929-30. Comp= ' ■ - 'r 

year 1913-14, the imports of 1931-32 were less by 2,42^ 
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Imports. 

figures for the three import'tnt classes of cotton piecegoods from 1913-14 
onwards are given in the following table — 



Grey 

(osbleaclied) 

White 

(bleached) 

1 Colooicd, 

1 printed or dyed 




S&Uion yards 

MiHion yards 

Million yards 

Yetr 1913 14 



l,53t2 

793 3 

, 831 8 

„ 1914 15 



1,320-2 

6042 

1 494 8 

1915 16 . 



1,1482 

6114 

1 358 7 

„ 1916 17 



8470 

589 8 

1 454 9 

, 1917 18 . 



626 5 

502 3 

1 395 6 

„ 1918 19 . 



583 4 

286 6 

227 3 

, 1919 20 . 



5333 

322 0 

208 3 

„ 1920 21 . 



6802 

421 8 

489 3 

.. 1921 22 . 



635 6 

3062 

13S3 

, 1922 23 



9310 

402 5 

243 8 

, 1923 24 . 



704 0 

415 3 

347 6 

„ 1024 25 . 



845 6 

548 9 

407 0 

„ 1925 26 . 



7091 

4651 

366 8 

„ 1926 27 


, 

748 4 

6710 

447 4 

„ 1927 28 . 



876 5 

556 5 

504 8 

. 1928 29 . 



638 6 

6541 

5060 

. 1929 30 . 



925 6 

473 6 

483 5 

„ 1930 31 



365 0 

271 0 

2457 

1931 32 



249 4 

eTO-T 

223 3 


It appears from the abo\e table that m the >car under rcMew imports of 
grev goods declined still further from the la^t year’s lov figure and amounted 
to 249 million jards only as compared with 365 million) aids in the preceding 
year and 925 million yards m 1929 30 This is the lowest figure on record 
for the last 30 jears This decrease aias shared both by plain grej goods and 
.bordered grev goods, the decline in the former being someubat less than m 
Jthe latter The imports of plain grea goods amounted to 1G6 million yards 
in 1931 32 as compared with 10 1 roiUion yards m 1930 31 and 423 million 
yards in 1929 30, thus shoving a declmo of 28 million yards as compared 
vith the preceding year and 257 roiUion yards ns compared vith 1929-30 
Imports of boidered grey goods fell to 83 million yards as compared vith 
171 million yards in the prcMous aoar and 502 million yards in 1929 30, 
shoving a decline of 88 million lards as compared vith 1930 31 and 419 
million yards as compared v ith 1929 30 Imports of white goods increased 
by nearly 8 million > aids m the year under rciiev os compared vith the 
preceding year but ns compared with 1929 30 the imports slioved a 
decline of 191 million yardp or 4l per cent Coloured goods fell to 223 million 
yards m 1931-32 as compared with 240 million yards in 1930 31 and l?3 
million yards m 1929 30, thus shoving a decline of 51 jicr cent as eomparal 
with 1929 30 As far as values arc concemcil tlic imports of gri\ gowls 
sliowcd a further decline of nearh R3 crores ns compnrtd with the precabng 
\ear and amounted to slightU under R4 crores ns tompnred vith 117 trores 
in the prcMous year and R2l crores m 1929 30 The saluc of vhite 
dcchmd hy nearly a crore as compared with the prcMous sear thougli tlnro 
was uu increase lu the quantity imported As against 1929 10 tl e fall m ^ ahio 
amounted to nearh R8 crores Imports of coloured goods dechn^f m 
b) nearly lilj crores as compared with the preceding y tar and by illO cron's 
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Cotton Piecegoods. 

as compared with. 1929-30. The declared value of grey goods declined from 
3 as. 7 p. in 1929-30 and 3 as. in 1930-31 to 2 as, 6 p, in 1931-32. The 
decline in the case of white goods was from 4 as. 6 p. in 1929-30 and 3 as. 8 p . 
in 1930-31 to 3 as. 1 p. in 1931-32, whereas the declared value of coloured 
goods fell'from 5 as. in 1929-30 and 4 as. 5 p. in 1930-31 to 3 as. 8 p. in 1931-32.- 
The following table shows the declared value per yard of the three kinds of 
goods for a number of years : — 


Cotton piecegoods 

1913-a4 

[ 1923-24 j 

1 ! 

1934-25 

1025-26 i 

1 

1926-37 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1 


1931-32 


R A. P. 

^ R A. P.j 

R A. P. 

R A pj 

1 

51 A. P. 

1 

R A. P. 

B A, P. 

1 ! 

R A. P. 

R A. P., 

Rap, 

Grey (unbleached) . 


0 6 3 

0 6 5 








White (bleachea) . 

0 2 n 

0 G 0 

1 

0 6 11 

0 5 6 







Coioaredr^printed or dyed j 

0 3 5| 

1 0 8 2 

0 7 10 

0 6 n, 

! 

* 0 6 sj 

' 0 5 7j 



0 4 sj 

0 3 S 


The imports of coloured, printed and dyed goods from 1924-25 are set 
forth below : — 


j 

1924-26 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1 

J 1927-28 


1 Million 
yards 

1 

R 

(laklis) 

Million 

yards 

1 

1 R 
j (lakhs) 

1 

Million 

yards 

R 

(lakhs) 

Million 

yards 

1 

j (lakhs) 

Total -printed 
goods. 

189-0 


166-9 

1 6,65 

r 

176-8 

6,13 

235-3 

7,53 

Total dyed goods 

142-2 


106-8 

4,88 

167-0 

6,17 

168*3 

6,61 

Total woven 

76-8 


92-1 i 

4,49 

113-6 

4,92 

111*2 

4,38 

coloured goods. 


1 





1928-29 

] 

1 1929-30 j 

1930-31 

.. i 

1931-32 

— 

Million 

i 

R 

Million 

R 

Million 

f 

1 B 

1 

1 

1 Million 

1 R 


yards 

(laklis) 

yards 

(lakhs) 

yards 

(lakhs) 

yards 

i 

! (lakhs) 

1 

Total printed 

244-4 

7.41 

199-9 

5,77 

106-6 

2,81 

1 

101*9 

2,08 

goods. 









Total dyed goods 

156-6 

5,62 

151-0 

4,92 

93-1 

2,69 

93-0 

2,29 

Total woven 

coloured goods. 

106-9 

1 

4,32 

132-6 

4,47 

46-1 

1,62 

25-4 

6S 


Imports in the year under review in all the three lines declined as com- 
pared with the preceding year, but the decline was almost neghgible in the case 
of printed and dyed goods. As compared with 1929-30 the decline was of 
course of considerable dimensions. Under printed goods the quantity 
imported was 105 million yards as compared with 106 million yards in 1930-31 
and 200 milhon yards in 1929-30. Imports of dyed goods amounted to 93 
million yards which was almost the same figure as in 1930-31, but tbe decline 
in value was from R2,69 lakhs to 112,29 lakhs. As compared with 1929-30, 
however, the decline in quantity and value was 58 mfilion yards and B2,63 
lakhs respectively. Imports of woven coloured goods fell to 25 million yards 
as compared with 46 million yards in 1930-31 and 132 million yards in.1929-30 
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Imports. 

The detailed figures relating to tlio imported pieccgoods aie guen below in 
nullions of y-irds — 



leu u 




• Grey (unbleacBed) 

(pre war 
year) 

1029 30 

1930 31 

1931-32 

Dhutis, saris and scarves , 

8061 


171 0 


Jaconets madapoUanis, mulls etc . , 

ISO 4 

63 0 

19 3 


I.ongoloth and shirtmga 

645 4 

3401 

166 3 


Sheetings , . ... 



4 1 


Dnlls and jeans ..... 

21 3 

134 

24 


Other sorts ...... 

10 8 

32 

10 

1 17 

Tot^i. , 

1,5342 

026 5 

365 0 

1 249 4 


1013 14 




White (bleached) 

Ipte war 
year) 

1020 30 

1030 31 

1931 32 

Dhutis, sans and scarves 

104 3 


15 ( 

19 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls etc 

8070 

2197 

135 2 1 

135 2 

X«QgcJoth sad ebirtiaga . 

' 116 3 

' IWI 

72 8 1 

79 8 

Nainsooha . 

204 7 

631 

25 9 

215 

Dnlla and jeans 

67 

66 

38 

41 

Ghed.e, spots and etripea . 

161 

12 0 

37 

38 

Twills . . 

83 

16 8 

71 

37 

Other sorts 

310 

168 

SO 1 

07 

TOTiL 

7933 

4736 

271 0 I 

279 7 

1 

1*43 14 




Coloured, printed or dyed 

(prewar 

year) 

1029 30 

193U 31 

1031 32 

Dhutis, sans and scarves 

116 2 

33 0 

191 

87 

Cambrics etc 

113 6 

43 5 

£0o 

107 

ShiTtmgB 

1626 

lose 

64 7 

62 0 

ipnnts and chintz 

209 7 

G1 3 

33 7 

23-0 

Drills and jeans 

300 

B6 6 

33 3 

32-9 

Checks, spots and stupes 

19 7 

26 2 

12 5 

61 

Twills 

31 4 

36 6 

16 0 

17 8 

Other sorts 

160 6 

90 7 

55 9 

631 

Total . 

831 8 

483 6 

245 7 

223 2 


Under greys the decreases noticed last year were further increased m the 
jear under leMcw Imports under dhutis went doum from 171 million janls 
to 83 6 million yards or a fall of 87 million yards Compared with 1929 30, 
this meant a fall of 417 inilbon yards SimiHrlj under longclotli and shirtings 
there was a decrease of about 33 million yards as compared uith the preceding 
■sear, or 20G milhon yards as compared with 1929 30 Jaconets on the otlter 
hand showed a slight mcrease on the preceding j ear, the increase amoimting 
to about 4 million yards Compared i itli 1929 30 imports of jaconets showed 
a decline of 29 million yards Under white goods most of the items showed 
small increases on the preceding year while against the figures of 1929 JO 
there avere considerable decreases Imports of jaconets showed an increase 
of 20 million yards on 1930 31, but compared with 1929 30 there was a fall 
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As o.i til- jU'-viou'. y»-;..! . tie- tAnan- of dajt.in in the imports of trrt'y entidK 
inei '.’-Ijt-S'-a-A ; p.* .'.hisr*' ot < ttc l.'nit* d Kinedom dt-erea'icd eoi lesjiomiiipoly. 

Tile of Japan in noo.’is has le-'-n iin-reasino rajiiilly ainee lP2.S-2t> 

wiien ii only Jp pin- r.-nt . In lUJlndn it went tip to -Pi'-h ](er cent. 3n 
!i had i!’)-u to n’f) jH-r coat and in tin- V' :u‘ under review it reaelierl 
tie* .sirikinu tiptm- of <»vor 7-1 per e<-m, 'Diis inert'ase in the Japanese .sbaro 
ia lann-iy dne to tin- uttra'-tivelv low priees at v.-)iie,li tin* Jajianese have 
offemd their iroods. On the mh'-r hand, the share of tin; United Ivingdom iias 
he<-u eousistently diminiaiiinK in the last tiv<; or six years, iuil particularly in 
the lust four years. In IPjrj-HG the .share of the United Kinedom under grey 
goorfs was TP p'-r cent. By IPJH-JP it had fallen to GO per cent.. In J029-3O 
it dro])pe(l t^i of) fn-r cent. Init the fall in 1030'ol and in lOol-o'J was of mucli 
great'-r magnitude t.han in the jjrceeding years, the shtires in t.liosc 3'Ciir.s being 
only 39 per cent :ind 2-1 per cent, respect ivciy. Ab reganls wiiite goods. Japan 
lias been inalcing considerable progro.s.s in the last three years. In 1929-30 
Japan’s share in wliite goods wtis under 3 per cent. In 1930-3] it had risen 
to over 10 per cent and in the ^-ear" under review it had more than doubled 
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Imports. 

Itself and vras over 21 per cent On the other hand the share of the United 
Kingdom deejined from 92 per cent m 1929 30 to 74 per cent in 1931 32 In 
’ ■ n the United 

■ I ent in 1931 

58 per cent 

in 1929 30 Japan’s share on the other band was 42 per cent in the vear 
under rev le^ as compared with 30 per cent in the previous year and 32 per 
cent in 1929 30 Tlie percentage shares of the principal sources in the total 
imports of piecegoods into India arc shown belou — 

Percentage shares in the total guantiiies of piecegoods imported 


iWSll IO2223U023 24 1921 25ll«2>2« 10'»6-27 lO**; 29'lS28-.!6 1929 8o! 1980-31]1931 32 


United Kingdom 97 1 
japan | 3 

Untted Sfatea 3 I 

Netherlands I 8 I 

Other conntiles 1 5 


Tho outstanding feature of the table, as was noted m the last two years’ 
KovieT\s, IS the definite and continuous trend m opposite directions of tho 
percentage figures of tho Umted Kingdom and of Japan durmg tho past nine 
years Japan increased her share from 36 1 per cent lu 1930 31 to 43 8 per 
cent in 1931 32 The share of the United Kingdom on tho other hand fur 
ther deolmod from 68 8 per cent to 49 4 per cent Thus, tho share of the 
'United Kingdom was reduced from 97 per cent m 1913 14 to almost one half of 
that in 1931 32, whereas Japan from a position of no importance whatever 
increased her share enormously aud is now responsible for only a little less than 
half the total quantity of piecegoods imported mto India 

Of the total quantity of piecegoods imported, 29 per cent was received in 
^Bengal in the year under review as compared with 39 per cent in tho pre\ lous 
lyear The share of Bombay was 22 per cent, those of Smd and Madras 
which amounted to 20 and 9 per cent m 1930 31 stood at 28 and 8 per cent 
respectively in the year under review Similarly, there was an increase m the 
share of Burma to 13 per cent in the year under review as compared with 12 
per cent in the precedmg year 

The total quantity of fents imported mto India m 1931 32 increased 
very considerably from 7J million yards lu 1930 31 to 23J million 
5 aids in 1931 32 Tho figure however was smaller 
Teuta (B-Sl la lis) nearly 134 million yards as compared with 

1929 30 The\alue of the imports m the year under rcaiew amounted 
to 1137 laUis as compaied with R16 lakhs in the previous jear and 
R90 lakhs m 1929 30 The Umted Kingdom supplied 6J million yards or a 
little over one fourth of the total imports whereas the United States of Ainonca 
sent 16 million j ards or a little over two thirds of the imports 

Tho quantity of sewing thread imported in the \car under review was 
1 871 000 lbs valued at B54 lakhs as compared with 1,941,000 lbs valued 
’ ' at R60 lakhs m the preceding jear As usual, tho 

Bowing thread (n64 United Kingdom supplied tho major portion amount- 

mg to 1,627,000 lbs valued at R47i lakhs 
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Tlie total value of imports of hosiery declined from T188 lakhs in 1930-31 
to R4;8 lakhs in 1931-32. As usual, Japan was the largest supplier, her share, 
Hosier}- (1148 lakhs). however, declining from R76A- lakhs to R4:l-|- lakhs. 

The imports of haberdashery' and millinery fell from R73 lakhs to il54 
laldis, a decrease of ^19 lakhs. There was a decrease in consignments from 

all the countries. Those from the United Kingdom 
at 11131- lakhs as compared with R18| 
lakhs in the previous year. Similarly, imports from 
Germany were worth Rll lakhs as compared with RIS^- lakhs in 1930-31. The 
decline in the case of Japan imder this head was R3 lakhs from R13|- lakhs 
to RIO^ lakhs. 

. Artificial Silk (R3,44 lakhs). — The trade under this head increased 
considerably in quantity as compared with either the preceding year or even 
with 1929-30, but the value of the trade, though more than in 1930-31, 
was less than that in 1929-30. This, of coiu’se, was due to the great fall in the 
average declared value of piecegoods which amoimted to 4 as. 9 p. per yard in 
1931-32 as compared with 6 as. 7 p. per 3’’ard in the preceding year and 8 as. 
lip. per yard in 1929-30. Imports of artificial silk yarn in the year under 
re}dew amomited to nearly 8 million lbs. valued at R82 lakhs as compared with 
7-1 million lbs. valued at R81 lakhs in the preceding year and 7-4 million lbs. 
valued at R99 lakhs in 1929-30. The share of the United Kingdom fell to a 
little under a million lbs. as compared with just over a million lbs. last j’-ear 
and 1'4 million lbs. in 1929-30. Imports from Italy went down from 4-5 
million lbs. to 3-9 million lbs,, whereas imports from the Netherlands went up 
from three-fourths of a million to a little over a million lbs. Of the total 
quantity imported Italy contributed 49 per cent, the United Kingdom 12 per- 
cent and the Netherlands 13 percent. The share of France rose considerably 
from 121,000 lbs. to 727,000 lbs. 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk the out-standing 
feature as in the previous year was the enormous growth of the imports from 
Japan under this head. The total imports of these piecegoods in the year under 
review were 84-6 million yards valued at R2,52 lakhs as against 51-5 million 
yards valued at R2,12 lakhs in the previous year and 66-6 million j-ards valued 
at R3,15 laldis in 1929-30. The share of Japan in the total imports of 84-6 
million yards was 74*5 milli on yards or 88 per cent. Japan’s share in the pre- 
vious year was only 38*2 million yards and in 1929-30 it was 25 million yards. 
Thus Japan has trebled her imports in two years. 

As has been remarked in the paragraphs about cotton piecegoods, Japan 
was exporting to India pure artificial silk cloth in bright colours and attractive 
designs and at prices as low as 4 annas to 5 as. per yard. At such rates artificial 
silk piecegoods were replacing the better type of printed and dyed cotton goods. 
It may be interesting to note that the declared value per yard of J apanese piece- 
goods of cotton and artificial silk mixed was 4as. 6 p. in the year under review 
as compared with 6 as. 4 p. in the preceding year and 8 as. 11 p. in 1929-30. 
As against this the declared value of the Italian imports under the same head 
was 4 as. 11 p. in 1931-32, 5 as. 8 p. in the preceding year and 7 as. 2 p. in 1929- 
30. Similarly, the declared value of the imports from the United Kingdom was 
9 as. 4 p. in the year under review as compared with 8 as. 6 p. in 1930-31 and 
9 as. 2 p. in 1929-30. As a result of these low and attractive prices of imports 
from Japan the other countries were more or less ousted from '!;he market. 
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The Bliarc of Italy clecliupcl a little further from D-G million yards in 1930-31 
to 5-2 million yards, whereas in 1929-30 Italy’s share was 11-5 million yards. 
Similarly, the share of the United Kingdom declined from 7*2 million yards in 
1929-30 to 2-4 million yards in 1930-31 and to 1*6 million yards in 1931-32. 
The share of Suntzerland also declined to a little under 2 million yards as com- 
pared with 3-2 million yards in the previous year and C-8 million yards in 1929- 
30. Tlic shares of other countries also declined considerably. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (R2,74 lakhs).— The imports of raw silk 
declined from 1-9 million lbs. \nilued at R88 lakhs in 1930-31 to 1-6 million " 
lbs. valued at RG2 lakhs in 1931-32. The predominant suppher of raw silk, 
as usual, was China, including Hongkong, which supplied 1*5 millionlbs.,that. 
is, almost the whole of the imports into India. Imports from Japan, the only 
other source worth mentioning, increased from 17,000 lbs. in 1930-31 to a 
little under 34,000 lbs. in 1931-32. The imports of silk yarns, noils and warps 
increased from 1-4 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 1*7 million lbs., but there was a 
.slight declmo in value from R52 lakhs to R51 lakhs. Imports in 1929-30 
were a little under 2 million lbs. valued at R72 lakhs. This year Italy was 
the largest supplier accounting for 622,000 lbs. valued at Rl9 lakhs as com- 
pared with 432,000 lbs. valued at R16 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports 
from China declined from 390,000 lbs. valued at R13 lakhs to 343,000 lbs 
valued at R9J lakhs. The share of Switzerland went up from 129,000 lbs. 
valued at lakhs in 2930-32 to 289,000 lbs. valued at RIOJ lakhs in 1932- 
32. The share of Japan went down from 238,000 lbs. to 116,000 lbs. 

Imports of silk piecegoods increased in quantity from ]0'7 million yards 
in 1930-31 to 19-9 million yards in 1931-32 but compared with 1929-30 the 
imports were still down by 3 million yards. The value of the imports in the 
year rinder review was almost the same as in the preceding year, but com- 
pared with 1929-30 there was a fall of R96 lakhs. As usual, the bulk of the 
supplies came from China and Japan which together sent 19*6 million yards 
or nearly the whole of the imports. China’s share was slightly reduced, being 
”•8 million yards as compared with 8*4 million yards in the preceding j'ear. 
apan’s share in the year under review increased considerably on the figures 
f the preceding year and amounted to iI*T im’ffi'on yards as against T'8 Jiiiltiou 
ards in 1930-31. Her share in 1929-30 was 13’4 million yards. 

The imports of goods of silk mixed with other materials showed an in- 
rease in the year under review and amounted to 5-1 million yards as com- 
lared with 4'6 million yards in the preceding year. The increase in value 
s'as R2 lakhs from B28 lakhs to R30 lakhs. Imports in 1929-30 were a little 
mder 3 million yards. Thus, in the two years the imports had increased by 
)ver 2 million yards. In \'alue. however, there was a decrease, as compared 
vith 1929-30, of over R4 lakhs due to lower prices. Japan accounted for 4*1 
uillion yards valued at R18J lakhs as compared with a little under 4 million 
5^ards valued at RI85 lakhs in the preceding year and 2 million yards valued 
at B194 lakhs in 1929-30. It is clear, therefore, that Japan had reduced her 
prices and although the quantity imported from that source was doubled, as 
compared with 1929-30, the total declared value was actually less. Im- 
ports from Germany and France went up from 149,000 and 20,000 yards to 
170,000 and 54,000 yards respectively, whereas the share of the United King- 
dom went down from 192,000 to 185.000 yards. 
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Wool, raw and manufactured (Rl.62 la^hs).— There was a decrease 
of 11.39 laldis in the value of imports under this head as compared with the 
preceding year and of E2,66 lakhs as compared with 1929-30. The decrease 
in tlie year nude]' review as compared with the preceding j^’ear was wholly 
confined to woollen manufactures. Imports of raw wool increased from 3*1 
million lbs. valued at KlSi lakhs in 1930-31 to 6-7 million lbs. valued at 1131 
lakhs in 1931-32. The imports in 1929-30 were also 6*7 million lbs., but the 
value was E51| laldis. Australia and Persia were the two important sources 
of supply. Australia sent 2-9 million lbs. valued at E15 lakhs in 1931-32 
as compared with 1-6 million lbs. valued at E.10 lakhs in the preceding year 
and 24 million lbs. valued at 1122 lakhs in 1929-30. The share of Persia 
was a little under 2 million lbs. valued at about E.5 lakhs as compared with 
-9 million lbs. valued at E3 lakhs in 1930-31 and 2-4 million lbs. valued at 
E9 lakhs in 1929-30. The United Kingdom sent just under a million lbs. 
valued at E8§ lakhs as compared with *4 million lbs. valued at E5 lakhs in 
the preceding year. Imports of worsted 5 ’arns for weaving were almost the 
same as in the preceding year, amounting to 568,000 lbs. as compared with 
569.000 lbs. in 1930-31. The value, however, declined from Ell lakhs to 
E9 lakhs. Imports of knitting wool went up from 538,000 lbs. in 1930-31 
to 739,000 lbs. in 1931-32. thougli the value showed a slight decline from E14'3 
lakhs to E14-1 lakhs. 

Imports of woollen piecegoods in 1931-32 declined by over 2 million yards 
;as compared with the preceding year and by nearly 7 million yards as com- 
pared with 1929-30. Imports in the year under 

Woo len piecegcods. review amounted to 5*5 million yards as compared 

with 7*7 million yards in the preceding year and 12*6 million yards and 16 
‘ million yards in 1929-30 and 1928-29 respectively. The decline in value was 
even greater. In 1928-29 the value of imports was E2,84 lakhs. In the 
following year it had fallen to E2,33 lakhs. In 1930-31 it reached a compara- 
tively low figure of El, 20 lakhs, whereas in the year under review it had shrunk 
• to E69 lakhs. Thus while imports had shrunk in quantity to nearly one- 
third of what they were three years ago the value had declined to nearly 
'One-fourth. Imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 1*3 million 
yards valued at a little under E25 lakhs in the year under review as com- 
pared with 2 million yards valued at E48 lakhs in the preceding year and 
, 3*7 million yards valued at E91 lakhs in 1929-30. Imports from Italy also 
declined from 2 million yards valued at E25 lakhs in 1930-31 to 1*4 million 
yards valued at E15 lakhs in 1931-32. Imports from France were about the 
same as last year, a little over 2 million yards, but the decline in value was 
i from E24 lakhs to E16 lakhs. The shares of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Japan went down in the year under review as compared with 
the preceding year. The average declared value per yard of the French 
5 supplies was 12 as. 8 of those from the United Kingdom El-14-3 and 
j -from Italy El-1-6. 

' There was a considerable decline in the ntimber of shawls imported in the 
! year under review, which amounted to 164,000 pieces valued at E6 lakhs as 
\ compared with 392,000 pieces valued at El4 lakhs in the preceding year and 
r 658,000 pieces valued at E27 lakhs in 1929-30. As usual, Germany was the 
1 largest single source of supply, but the imports from that country declined 
I from 223,000 to 114,000 pieces. 
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Imports. 

Imports of carpets and floor rugs increased from 176,000 lbs \alued at 
Il4f lakbs m 1930 31 to 267,000 lbs valued at il5 lakhs in 1931-32 In 1929- 
30 tho imports, howe-ver, had been 604,000 Iba valued at ElO lakhs Persia 

Carpets and ru a 146,000 lbs Valued at E2 lakhs m the year 

a s an ruga Under review as compared with 66,000 lbs valued at 
a lakh of rupees in the preceding year The share of Italy further dwindled 
to 9,000 lbs as compared with 12,000 lbs m the preceding year and 
356,000 lbs m 1929 30 The share of the United Kingdom was almost the 
same as that of previous 3 ear, being 76,000 lbs valued at E2 lakhs in 
1931 32 as compared v,ith 77,000 lbs valued at E2|^ lakhs in 1930 31. 
The declared value per lb of Persian «iupphes was Bl-6 9, of those from 
the United Kingdom E2-10 1, and from Italy EO-12 5 Imports under the 
head “ blankets and rugs other than floor rugs ” declined from 3 7 milhon lbs 
valued at R3Gi lakhs in 1930-31 to 2 4 million lbs valued at E18| lakhs m 
1931 32 

Metals and manufactures thereof (E9,77 lakhs). — The imports of 
metals and manufabhires thereof declmed by 251,000 tons or 38 per cent in 
quantity from 669,000 tons in 1930 31 to 418,000 tons in 1931-32 and by 
EG crorcs or 39 per cent in value from ElG crores to ElO crores Iron and 
steel leprescnted EG| crores of this total as compared with Ell crores m 
1930 31 and receded to the fifth place m order of importance among India's 
imports, the first font being cotton manufactures, machinery and milluork, 
mineral oils and raw cotton If such items as machmerj and millwork, hard- 
ware, cutler}, implements and lustniments and vehicles are grouped uith 
metals and manufactures thereof under one head, the total value uould aggre- 
gate E324 crores vhile the value of jam and textile fabrics, which had, prior 
to 1930 31, formed the most important group among India's imports, amounted 
to R27 crorcs m the year under review In the preceding jenr the metals 
grou]) accounted for E47 crores, while the textile head totalled E33| crores. 

Iron and steel (EG, 32 lakhs). — The world's production of both pig 
iron and steel estimated at 66 million and 70 milhon tons respectively m 
1 1931 was the lowest recorded smee 1922 and showed a fall of 29 per cent in 
the cn«e of pig iron and of 25 per cent in the case of steel as compared with 
the preceding jear The depre*=sion in the iron and steel mdustry was um- 
V ersal, but the degree to which the different producing countries were affected, 
varied somewhat In the case of the United Kingdom, pig iron production 
fell bj 40 per cent from 6 2 milhon tons m 1930 to 3 7 million tons m 1931 
and, leaving out of account 1921 and 1926 — the jears of prolonged industrial 
dispute was the lowest since the fifties of the last century, while steel output 
declmed bj 29 per cent from 7 3 milhon tons to 5 2 milhon tons, the lowest 
since the beginning of the present century, exceptmg again the two jears 
referred to above There were also similar decreases in production m the 
United States of America and Germany, while France, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg showed much smaller declines compared with 1930 Moreover, unlike 
the United Kingdom, all the Continental countries succeeded in mamtaimng 
a comparativ el\ high rate of exports by reducing their prices to a fow levck 
hut the suspension of the gold standard bj Great Britain m September 1931 
brought about a change 

In India the imports of all cla'S'sea of iron and steel, including pig iron and 
old .ron or steel, m 1931 32 were lower than m any jear since the close of the 
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Iron and Steel. 

"War and amounted to 371,003 tons as compared with. 614,000 tons in the 
preceding year, representing a fall'of 40 per cent. Of these, over 206,000 tons 
were imported during the first half of the year, to which the United Kingdom 
-contributed 81,000 tons or 39 per cent and the Oontinental countries 59 per 
cent. In the second half of the year the imports were very much reduced 
and amounted to 165,003 tons, but the share of the United Kingdom im- 
proved to 51 per cent, while there was a corresponding decline in the share 
of the Oontinental countries. • The following tables show the imports of pig 
iron and manufactured iron and steel separately into British India from the 
chief sources of supply during each month from April 1931 to March 1932 : — 

Fig iron. 


(In tons.) 


Month 

United 

Kingdom 

■ 

Germany 

Italy 

1931— 









April . 

« 

• 

« • 

• 

20 

• • 


• • 

May . 

« 

• 

• • 

• 

65 

• • 


• « 

June . 

• 

e 

« • 

• 

133 

• • 


• « 

July . 

« « 

t 

• » 

• 

51 

« » 



August 

• 

• 

« • 

• 

25 

49 


• « 

S3eptember 

• • 

• 

« • 

• 


* • 


• « 

October 


• 

• 

« 

5 

• • 


m « 

November 



• • 


• • 

« • 


• • 

December 

• • 


« • 

' 

6 

» • 


« • 

1932— 









January 

• • 

• 

« « 


30 

• • 


• • 

February 

* * 

• 

• • 

• 


• • 

• • 

• • 

March . 

« • 

« 

« • 


6 


• • 

• « 




^1931-32 


331 

49 

* « 



Total 


1930-31 

• 

3,082 

1 

• • 

• « 




J929-30 

• 

2,697 

•• 

» • 

543 
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Imports. 

^lann/acUired iron ami sltel [exclnihng pig and old iion), 
I la tliousaada of Rupees ) 



p Imports oi pig iron registered a decline Irora 3,1 tons m 1^0-31 to 430 
tons in 1931-32, of which 330 tons came from the United lungdom and 50 
tons from Belgnim, while those of ferro alloys^ drawn’ 
Tig iron chiefly from Greece and Nonvay, advanced from 

1,200 tons to 1,400 tons. The price of pig iron, Cleveland No. 3 foundry 
G. M. B., remained steady at £2-18-0 per ton throughout the year, as the 
Cleveland iron makers persist-ently followed a policy of controlled prices.. 
The price was last reduced from £3-3-6 to £2 18-G on Januaij' 8, 1931 and there 
has been no variation since that date 

The aggregate imports of manufactured iron and steel (excluding pjg and 
old iron) declined by 39 per cent in quantity from 008,000 tons m 1930-31 


to 369,000 tons m the year under review and by 42 per cent m value from 
Bio, 86 lakhs to B6,31 lakhs Galvani'^ed sheets, 
GahflRiscas wts. largest single item m this trade, represented 20 

per cent of the total value of manufactured iron and steel imported in 1931-32 
as compared with 27 per cent in 1930-31 and "howed a decline from 147,0(K> 
tons valued at B2,89 lakhs to 84,000 tons valued at R1,6G lakhs Notwith- 
standing Belgian competition, the United Kingdom maintained her supremacy- 
III this trade. Imports during the first half of the year were almost equally 
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Iron and Steel. 


(Viviilotl botwcou tiu'se cmmtrK'^. r;u‘b f'Uji]>lyin}i 22. ('()(( tons or -lO ])(*r emit, 
Init in the .seenivl half the rnitt-d Kin^flonv eonsidt'vahly iiujiroved lier posi- 
tion and outstripped tier rival, closinj: the war with a total of .“),■),()()() tons 
or ti.“> per cent, while Beluian supplies for tin* whole year tolallefi 27.0(t() tons 
or 22 per eiun. In the preet'dini; year the respective .shares of these two 
count ries were 91. (Mitt tons (92 per rent) and IS, tint) tons j)(>r cent). Ini- 

]iorts of tin plates fell from IT.ttdO tons \ allied at 
Tin pluis. jj... laKdi.s to t<uis valiK'd at H2d lakhs, of wliich 

till' United Kinudoni supjdied T.don tons to the value of 1119 lakhs as apainsi 
tons valued at U2o lakhs in ItKtU-:’.!, Only a small eoiisienmenl amount - 
iinz to 112 tons valued at Hlo.uon was received from the United States of 
.\meriea in the earlii'i- monihs (if tin* yi'ar. Ilu' imjau ts havinn eea.'-i-il altogether 
aftf'r July 192!. In H'29-2l) and U.i2tn:’.) .American supplie- wen* miicli 
hioher. amount inu to It.t'Oo and S.Hdi) tons res]tectively. 'I'lie arraneenamt 
m.ide in 1922 hetweeu the British and .\m('riean manufacturers 'whereby 
thi’ combined exjioits of the two c(umtries. with eert.-iin e.vceptions, w’orc 
shared in the ratio of 7(t and 20 ceased actively to operate in the early months 
(if the year and came to an end oilicially in September 1921. Sheets and 

jdales. not palvani.sed or tiniu'd reemvled a decrease 
^ ?-nh'iuu' ot/.' t«)ns vahied at B52i lakhs to 22.tt(iO tons 

valued at (129 lakhs. 'Phis (h'cline was >luired liy tiie 
Unitf'd Kiimdom, arrivals from wliich country h'li from 2(!.d(ii) tons ( R28 laklis) 
to l7.tU)i) tons ( U22 lalchs) and iiy Bi'ieimn. roeei])t s from which fell from 1 J ,000 

tons (B12 laklis) to o.OOO Ions (111 lnkl^^). Jmporfs 
B.-irs .'U'.fl ehanacK. amminti'd In 72.000 tons valued at 310.0 

lakhs a.s compared with S7.000 tons valued at 1191 laklu'. ro]ne.-entine a cle- 
cKxise of 10 jier cent in cjutmtiiy and 29 jier cent iti value. Here tlie United 
Kingdom (Wjn'rioneod si'vere competition from the Continental makers w'ho 
w(*re in a position to ol'h'r their ^oods at abnormally low prices. Xo doubt 
ns a result of tlie dojneeiatiou of the rupee, tlie ju’iee.s of Continental materials 
stiffened, but the disjinrity in the relative jiriec.s was so great that it was .still' 
])Ossible to import these jnodnets into India in competition with tlic Britisli 
materials. Imjiorts from the United Jvingdom fell .sharply from 20,000 tons 
to 11.000 tons or a decrease of -Jo per (‘eiit. Belgium and Luxemburg together 
sent .o4,000 tons, or -1.000 tons less Ilian in tlie preceding year, while the con- 
signments frojn France were almo.st on the .same level as in the preceding 
year and amounted to o.OOO tons. 'J'liere was a decrease from 2.800 tons to 
1.400 tons in the imports from Germany. Imports of iron bans and channels 
also receded from 4/200 tons valued at EG-1 lakhs to 1,300 tons valued at 
E 24 lakhs, there being smaller imjiortations from the United Kingdom and 

Belgium. Imjiorts of rails, chairs and fish plates 
Raib, cliulrti anc” fi.sh declined from 11.000 tons to 5,000 tons, of wLich the 

United Kingdom sujiplicd 3.000 tons and Belgium 
1,000 tons as against 4,000 and 5,000 tons re.spectively in 1930-31.^ Smaller 
arrivals from Belgium also accounted for a drop from 17,000 tons to 6,000 
tons ill the imports of sleepers and kej'-s of iron and steel. The United King- 
dom increased her supplies from 2,000 to 5,000 tons, while the receipts from 

Belgium shrank from 14,000 to 350 tons. Beams, 
Beams, channels, pillars, channels, pillars, girders and bridgeivork shouted a 
girders and bndgeworh. (decline from 87,000 tons to 36,000 tons, the share of 
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-the ‘United Kingdom falling from 37,000 to 14,000 tons and that of Belgium 
•from 22,000 to 9,000 tons France and Germany also curtailed their supplies 
and sent G,000 tons each as against 18,000 and 9,000 tons respectively m 
1930 31 Imports of cist pipes and fittings fell from 3,000 to 1,700 tons, of 
•which the United Kingdom supplied 1,600 tons as compared with 2,500 tons 
m 1931 32 AVrought tubes, pipes and fittings also 
Tubes pip-g and shoned a decline from 38,000 tons to 24,000 tons, 
there being smaller importations from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent The United States of America, howe\er in 
creised her supplies from 1,000 tons to 3,000 tons this being the only line m 
which she showed an improvement Imports of both 
]ioIt3 and flats ho ips bolts and nuts, and hoops and strips decreased, the 

an atrip former falling from 9,000 tons valued at R2G lahhs 

to 7,000 tons valued at R19 lakhs and the latter from 33,000 tons valued at 
1144 lakhs to 31,000 tons valued at 1128 lakhs The two principal suppliers, 
the United Kingdom and Belgium, contributed to the general decline under 
both these heads Among other items, nails, rivets and washers wire nails 
and wire ropes showed decreases, while iron angle, tee, bolt and rod recorded 
an increase Table No 19 shows the details ol the imports and the 
declared values of the different descriptions of iron and steel and Table 
No 20 the principal sources of supply The following table shows the 
chief sources of supply of iron and steel (mcludmg pig and old iron) with the 
percentage share of each principal country — 
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It will be observed that there a^as a substantial decrease in the \olumo 
of imports from every country without exception The imports from the 
United Kingdom were e\ en lower than the poor record of the preceding year 
and in fact, were the lowest since 1918 19, but her proportion in the total 
trade was slightly higher than in the preceding year, being 44 2 per cent ns 
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against 43*8, tlie lowest percentage ever recorded, in 1930-31. The shares of 
Belgium, Germany, France and the United States of America, however, showed 
decreases. 

Other metals (R3,44 lakhs). — Imports of metals, other than iron and 
steel, declined from 55,000 tons valued at R5,03 lakhs in 1930-31 to 47,000 
tons valued at R3,44 lakhs in 1931-32, there being a decrease under each 
description of non-ferrous metals with the exception of quicksilver, a com-' 

parativel}* unimportant item in this group. Alumi- 
Alummium. nium imports fell from 128,300 cwts, valued at Rl,01 

lakhs to 39,400 cwts. valued at R30 lakhs. Wrought circles, required chiefly 
for the Indian hollowware industry, were much less in demand during the year 
under review than in the preceding 3'ear and imports shrank from 119,000 
cwts. to 33,500 cwts. in quantity and from R92 lakhs to R24 lakhs in value. 
Of the total quantity imported in 1931-32, about 9,000 cvds. came from the 
United Kingdom and 4,000 cwts. from the United States of America as com- 
pared with 23,000 cwts. and 53,000 cwts. respectively in the preceding year. 
Imports from France, Germany and Switzerland also declined to 8,000,. 
5,000 and 4,000 cuds, respective^. Wrought sheets, imported chiefly 
from the United States of America and the United Kingdom, also receded 
from 2,000 cvds. to 1,000 cwts. and other manufactm’es, consisting mainly 
of wire and utensils, fell from 6,400 cwts. valued at R6| lakhs to 4,600 cwts.. 
valued at R5 laldis. Imports of unwrought aluminium were insignificant, 
amounting to only 140 cwts, valued at R4,000 in 1931-32. 

Brass imports fell from 380,000 cwts. to 343,000 cwts. in quantity and 
from Rl,63 lakhs to Rl,26 lakhs in value. ]\Iixed or yellow metal for sheath- 
ing which accounted for 87 per cent of the total 
quantity imported in 1931-32 recorded a decrease 
from 308,000 cwts. valued at Rl,29 lakhs to 298,000 cwts. valued at Rl,06 
lakhs. Germany continued to be the principal source of supply, but her 
consignments fell from 219,000 cwts. to 179,000 cwts. On the other hand, 
imports from the United Kingdom advanced from 42,000 cwts. to 72,000 
cwts., while those from Japan receded to 40,000 cwts. from 46,000 cwts. in 
1930-31. Imports of other brass manufactures also declined from 70,000 cwts. 
valued at R33 lakhs to 44,000 cwts. valued at R20 laldis due to smaller re- 
ceipts of rods, tubes and wire ; brass sheets, however, registered an increase- 
in quantity with a decrease in value. Imports of unwrought brass were 
small, being valued at R15,000 in 1931-32. 

Imports of copper were well maintained during the year under review and 
totalled 204,000 cwts. as compared with 205,000 cwts. in the preceding year. 

But lower prices accounted for a drop of R19 laldis 
Copper. or 18 per cent in value from Rl,04 lakhs to R85 

lakhs. Imports of wrought copper, consisting chiefly of sheets, rods, etc., 
amounted to 195,000 cwts. in 1931-32 as against 181,000 cwts. in 1930-31. 
The increase, which was more apparent than real, was due to the inclusion 
of 21,000 cwts. of electroljflic copper rods, imported mainly from the United 
Kingdom, Japan and Germany into Calcutta, under this head in 1931-32. 
Of the total quantity of wrought copper imported in 1931-32, Germany supplied 
67,000 cwts. and the United Kingdom 64,000 cwts. as compared with 55,000 
cwts. and 44,000 cwts. respectively in 1930-31. Imports from France and 
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tiio United Stitcs of America, howc%er, fell from 40,000 cwts and 31000 
mvts to 31,000 cA\ts nnd 18,000 cwts respectively Imports of unwronght 
copper declined from 13,500 cwts , to 3,700 cwts of -which the United Kinff 
dom supplied 3,000 cw ts and the United States of America 700 c\\-ts as against 
8, GOO cwts and 1,100 cwts respectively in 1930 31 

Imports of lead declined from 37,000 cwts to 30 000 cwi;s in quantity 
and from B7 lakhs to E5 lakhs in \aliie Sheets for lining tea chests, the 
demand for which is being largely met from locally 
manufactured products, recorded a steady decline from 

9.000 cwts m 1929 30 to 5,000 cwts m 1930 31 and further to 3,000 cwts 
m 1931 32 Imports of wrought sheets showed an increase in quantity from 

11.000 cwts to 12,000 cwts with a decrease in value from El-* laklis to El| 
lakhs, while those of lead pipes and tubes fell both in quantity and value from 

9.000 cwts valued at J12 lakhs in 1930 31 to 7,000 cwts aalued at EU laklis 
in 1931 32 

Despite heavy curtailment of production, the world’s stocks of tm re- 
mained high and the growth of supplies caused consimiers to restrict their 
buying to immediate requirements without leaiing 
any large working reserve Imports of tin, consisting 
mainly of blocks, ingots, etc in 1931 32 were lower than in the preceding 
year and amounted to 45,000 cwts valued at E4U lakhs as compared anth 

55.000 cwts valued at E543 lakhs in 1930 31 Imports were, as usual, mostly 
from the Straits Settlements 

The demand for unwrought zinc from the Indian galvanizing industry 
continued to be strong and imports advanced from 170,000 cwts m 1930 31 
to 180,000 cwts m 1931 32 Lower prices, ho-wever, 
accounted for a fall of R4 lakhs from E23 lakhs to 
B19 lakhs in -value ith the e-tception of the United States of America, 
all the other principal supplying countnes, namely, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Australia and Japan increased their contributions Imports of 
-wrought zme, on the other hand, declined from 38,000 cwts to 26 000 cwts 
. m quantity and from R7i lakhs to E4J lakhs in value 

? Imports of German silver, mcludmg mckel silver, declined from 16,300 
cwts valued at E12^ lalvhs to 13,600 cwts valued at E91 lakhs To the 
imports in 1931-32 Italy contributed E3 lakhs 
Gfrman tilrcr Germany and Austria B2J lakhs each and the United 

Kingdom EH lakhs 

Imports of qmclvSiU er rose from 191,000 lbs valued at E8 lakhs to 218,000 
lbs valued at E9 lakhs Arrivals jn 1931 32 included 161,000 lbs valued 
at B6J laklis from Italy and 48,000 lbs aalued at 
Quid silver Hkhs from the United Kingdom 

Machmery and millwork (B11.57 lakhs).— Imports of machinery and 
millwork, which are recorded m -value only, declined by 24 per cent from 
E15,13 lakhs in 1930 31 to E11.57 lakhs m 1931 32 blowing for the change 
m prices, the decline was not so great as the figimcs seem to suggest There 
arc howca er, some branches of the trade, mostly cotton and sugar machmery , 
which showed a distmct advance, thereby indicating an expansion of activity 
m these selected industries The following tabic anaivses the .mporta 
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of machinery and millwork, according to classes, during the past five 
years : — i 



1927-28 

R (lakhs) 

1923-29 

R (lakhs) 

1929-30 

R (lakhs) 

1930-31 

R (lakhs) 

1931-32 

R (lakhs) 

Prime-movers .... 

2, OS 

3,04 

4,12 

2,74 

1,56 

Electrioal ..... 

2,00 

2,37 

2,41 

2,39 

2,16 

Boilers ..... 

1,09 

1,15 

1,09 

97 

56 

Metal ■working (chieHy machine tools) 

41 

33 

36 

30 

19 

Mining ..... 

1,61 

80 

61 

74 

66 

Oil crushing and refining 

71 

40 

43 

40 

35 

Paper mill ..... 

9 

35 

7 

7 

6 

Refrigerating .... 

12 

23 

20 

22 

10 

Rice and flour mill . . 

2S 

21 

24 

22 

10 

Saw mill ..... 

8 

7 

9 

7 

3 

'Se'wing and knitting . 

92 

89 

85 

59 

51 

Sugar machinery 

9 

18 

9 

14 

30 

Tea machinery .... 

36 

40 

28 

17 

11 

Cotton machinery 

1,97 

2,16 

2,10 

1,78 

1,93 

Jute mill machinery 

94 

1,30 

1,44 

81 

32 

Wool machinery .... 

2 

o 

6 

1 

1 

Typewriters, including parts and 
accessories. 

27 

32 

26 

25 

13 

Printing and lithographing presses. 

18 

24 

23 

14 

15 

Belting for machinery . 

87 

83 

90 

C4 
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There was a noticeable decrease \mder prime-movers, the imports of which 
fell from il2,74 lakhs in 1930-31 to Rl,56 lakhs in 1931-32. The loss xmder 
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tills head was chiefly due to smaller importations of railway locomotu e engines 
and oil engines of the industrial t}*pe which were valued at R68 lakhs^and 
H42 lakhs as compared with Rl,30 lakhs and 1169 lakhs respectively in 1930 
31 Despite an increase in the demand for generatmg plants and other elec 
tncal equipments required largely m connection with the hydroelectric 
schemes of the Punjab which were m progress, imports of electrical machi 
^ , , nery receded from 512,39 lakhs to 512,16 lakhs Of 

ec ncs mac nciy the°e, the United Kingdom supplied to the value of 
511,50 laUis as agamst Rl,82 lakhs in 1930 31 Imports from Germany 
dropped from HI? lakhs to 5115 lakhs while those from the Umted States of 
America advanced from R29 laUis to R36 lakhs It is interesting to observe 
that the imports mto Siud alone recorded an increase from R40 lakhs to R6 d 
lakhs, there being decreases m the case of all other provmces Imports of 
„ . , , textile machinery dcchned in value from R2 83 lakhs 

Tevtile raaemner^j — 


to R2 48 lakhs ^ a result of the world economic 


condition and of the ban on the extension of jute mills imposed by the Calcutta 
Jute SIiUs Association there was a lack of demand for jute machinery im 
ports of which fell steadily from Rl,44 lakhs in 1929 30 to H81 lakhs m 1930 31 
and further to R32 lakhs in 1931 32 Cotton machinery, however, showed 
an improvement Prices were low for the greater part of the year 
and some Indian cotton mills particularly id Bombay took this 
opportunity to carry out schemes which had been m abeyance for 
several years Imports of cotton machinery rose from R1 78»lakhs to 
Rl,93 lalJis, to which tlie United Kingdom contributed R1 07 lakhs and 
Germany R13 lakhs as compared with R1 63 lakhs and R7 lakhs 
respectively m 1930 31 Imports of wool machinery were small being valued 
at RIJ lakhs m 1931 32 as compared with a little over R1 lakh m 1930 31 
There was a marked improv ement m the imports of 
Sugar machinery sugar machinery which were valued at R30 lakhs m 
1931 32 as compared with B14 lakhs m the prccedmg y ear The Indian sugar 
industry was the subject of an enqmry by the Indian Tanfi Board and the 
e^ectation that a change in Government policy was imminent led to an 
enormous importat on of sugar machinery for factories m India Imports of 
other classes of machmery showed noticeable decreases Por mstance boilers 
declmed from H97 lakhs to R56 lakhs metal workmg machmery (chiefly 
machine tools) from R30 lakhs to R19 lakhs mmmg machinery from R74 
lakhs to H66 lakhs oil crushing and refinmg machmery from R40 lakhs to 
R35 lakhs refrigerating and rice and flour mill machmery from R22 lakhs 
to RIO lakhs each The number of sewing and knitting machines, imported 
chiefly from the United Kingdom and Germanv, declmed from 52 200 to 
45,300 and their value from B53 lakhs to R46 lakhs Imports of typewriters 
in 1931 32 were also smaller than m the preceding vear, numbering 7 300 
valued at BIO lakhs as against 15 500 valued at R22 lakhs m 1930 31 


Imports of belting of all descriptions declmed by R14 lakhs to R60 lakhs, 
tliere being decreases of R4 lakhs under cotton belting of R3 lakhs under 
leather heUmg and of B7 lakhs under boltings of 
Belting tor machinery other descriptions The share of the United King 
dom m this particular trade fell from H46 lakhs or 73 per cent to B32 lakhs 
or G5 per cent m 1931 32 Tho foUowmg table shows the relative shares of 
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the principal countries in the total import trade in machinery and mill- 
work : — 


Im'ports of machinery and millwork, including belting for machinery and 

^printing machinery. 


— 

1 1913-14. 

I (pre-war year) 

1928-29 

1929- 

30 

1930---1 

i 

* 3 931-32 


n 

Per 

a 

Per 


Per 

E 

Per 

1 ® i 

Per 


(laklis) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent. 

(lakhs) ! 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

1 (lakhs) 1 

cent 

United King- 
dom. 

7,41 

90 

14,87 

76-5 

1 14,49 

[ 74-9 

11,21 

74-4 

8,12 1 

70-2 

United States 

27 

3 

2,20 

l!-3 

1 1,91 ’ 

9-9 

1,76 

11-6 

! 1,37 

11-8 

Qennany 

46 

6 ’ 

1.24 

t.*4 

1,84 

9'5 

1,24 

8-2 

1,18 

10-2 

Belalum 

' 


19 ! 

1-0 

19 

1*0 

17 

1-1 

1 27 

2-3 

Other coun- 
tries 

12 

1 

93 

4-8 

92 

4-7 

75 

4-7 

63 

' 

5-5 

Total 

1 8,26 

100 

19,43 

100 

' 19,35 ' 

' 100 

15,13 

10 o‘ 

13,57 

100 


Although the United Kingdom enjoyed a supremacy in this trade, foreign 
competition had begmi to be felt. The share of the United Kingdom dropped 
from 74 per cent to 70 per cent, while the combined share of Germany and 
Belgium (consignments from which are mostly of German origin) rose from 
'O-S to 12-5 per cent. The share of the United States of America also recorded 
•a small increase. 


Motor Cars. 


. Motor vehicles (K2,89 lakhs ). — Ks a consequence of the general 
business depression, the demand for motor cars weakened greatly, and 

the imports during 1931-32 were, with the exception 
of 1921-22 and 1922-23, the lowest recorded 
in any year during the post-war period. The total imports of motor 
cars in 1931-32 numbered 7,220 valued at Rl,48 lakhs as compared 
with 12,601 valued at B2,58 lakhs in 1930-31. The year tails into two 
distinct periods — one before and the other after, the suspension of the gold 
‘standard. The first period which practically covers the first half of the year 
was one of shrinking trade and increasing competition resulting in a steady de- 
cline in the participation of the United Kingdom in the trade to an unprece- 
dentedly low level. The second half, though in no way better in respect of the 
total o:^ake, was clearly defined by a marked improvement of the British 
proportion to the total importation, which was brought about by the 
suspension of the gold standard and the linking of the rupee to the pound 
sterling. Of the total imports numbering 4,245 in the first half of the year, 
only 17 per cent or 717 cars came from the United Kingdom and 71 per cent 
or 3,019 from the United States of America and Canada, while in the second 
half out of a total of 2,975 cars, the United Kingdom supplied 1,461 or 49 
per cent and the United States of America and Canada together 1 ,025 oi‘ 
34 per cent. Taking the year as a whole, the proportion of Britisii cars to 
the total trade advanced from 23 per cent in 1930-31 to 30 per cent in 
1931-32, although the number of such cars imported fell from 2,885 valued 
at R71 laklis to 2,178 valued at R50^ lakhs. The number of cam irnpoited 
from the United States of America declined from 5,098 valued at RJ,00 lalms 
to 3,368 valued at R65 lakhs and of those from Canada shrank from 33~i 
valued at R54 lakhs to 676 valued at RIO lakhs. The combined im-'-"'? 
from these two countries represented 56 per cent of the total ntmfr " ' 
cars imported in 1931-32 as compared with 66 per cent in 393C>-S2 " d 
per cent in 1929-30. The average declared value of eais imported rr-'" - ' 

55 ,,r-. 
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United Kmgdom m 1931 32 B2.312, f.om the United States oi America 

itl, 939 and from Canada ill, 538 as compared \\ith R2,4G2 fortlic Bnti'jli 

K],970 for the American ami E1.661 for the Canadian made car m the 
preceding} ear Italy sent 610 cars and Prance 101 as against 917 and 201 
icspcctivclj in 1930 31 Arrivals from other eonntnes included 212 cars 
from Germany, 8 from Belgium 31 fiomthc Stiaits Settlements and 00 from 
Ceylon Tlie following tabic sliosss the imports of motorcars during each 
year Since 1919 20 compared ^Mth those for the pre ^\al jear and the ■v\ar 
average — 


Number of motor ears imported 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

Statcs(a) 

Canada 

1 France 

Italy 

1 Other 

1 Countries 

1 

Total 

"iear 1P13 11 (pre 
war) 

War average (1914 
15 to 1918 10) 1 

1 6G9 

868 


, in 

7 

' 22o 

2 880 

6S7 

i.rs! 


49 

) 

1 

28 

I 22 

2,317 

Year 1919 20 ! 

448 

9 863 

20 

3 

^ 17 

1 84 

0926 

. 1920 21 

2,641 

790 

10,120 

1,938 

102 

218 

1 423 

16,432 

, J021-22 

802 

676 

168 

223 

1 347 

2,806 

„ 1922 22 

449 

1,386 

1,846 

1 

131 1 

1 460 

4,323 

„ 1923 24 

1,003 

2.865 

3,290 

163 

370 

SOI 

7,934 

1924 26 

1,692 

2,399 

3,i06 

3,0dC 

216 

235 

180 

9,33l> 

„ 1025 26 

4,143 

4,776 

S$7 

860 

213 

12,767 

„ 1926 27 

2,646 

S.COO 

4,030 

4.476 

607 

1.416 

122 

13,397 

„ 1027 28 

6,031 

3,400 I 

633 

1,307 

186 

16,122 

„ 1928 29 

3,045 

10,145 

4366 

277 

967 i 

167 

19,567 

„ 1929 30 

3 768 

9,620 

?,318 

3250 

364 

1,160 

189 

17,399 

„ 1930 31 

2 883 

6.093 

2C1 , 

017 

190 

12,901 

1931 32 

2 178 

3 368 

676 1 

i 

161 

61C 1 

327 

7,220 


(o) The countiy of ongm of many of tuo tars iinpotled from the United Spates of Aoienca- 
duifng the years preTious to lOJO 1 is Canada 

Of the total uumbei of crib imported during the jear under reviev, 3,325 
CMS {5 208) vere received in Bomb-i} 1 801 (3,091) in Bengal, 860 (1,781) m 
Madras 824 (1,462) m Smd and 410 (1 059) in Burma the corresponding figures 
for the preceding jeai being given in biachets 

The mirabei of motor cjcles imported declined b> 38 per cent from 1,501 
in 1930 31 to 92G lu 1931 32 As usual there t\asa preponderance of British 
motor cvclcs rshich numbered 808 and represented 87 
Motor ojcii* total as compaicd v.ith 1,395 or 93 

per cent in 1930 31 Impoits from the tinitcd States of America fell from 
53 to 8 only, vhile those from Gennanj advancid from 10 to 66 m the }car 
under reviev 

The imports of motor omnibuses, \ans, lorries etc in 1931 32 numbered 
4,302 valued at RG7 laklis as compared ^ith 8,913 \alued at Rl,42 lakhs in 
the preceding j ear Of thes* , 02 per cent or 2,C85 
Motor ^an«, represented chassis Viith n total \alue of R47 lakhs 

as against 67 per cent or 5,930 valued at Rl,9f 
hkhb in 1930 31 The American vehicles, owing chiefly to their low prices, 
are b) far the most popular m India, but their sale® were grcatlj affected os a 
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Motor Veliicles. 

result of tlie changed curre!u\v sh lation prevalent during the later months 
of the year. Tniporis fi’oin the Unit ed States of America fell from 6,197 valued 
ut R89 lakhs to 6.236 valued at R.12-1 lakhs and tliosc from Canada from 2,397 
valued at R36 lakhs to 598 valued at R9 lakhs. The combined share of these 
countries in the total trade dro})ped from 96 per cent in 1930-31 to 89 per cent 
in 1931-32. This decline was. however, particularly noticeable in the second 
lialf of the year, for in the fir.st half the American participation was as high as 
95 per cent. On the other hand, the United Kingdom, having gained an advan- 
tage due to her departure from the gold .standard made, a remarkable headway 
and increased her sales. Imjiorts from that eoiintry, consisting largel}' of 
chassis, rose in number from 258 to 135 with a slight decline in value from 
R15.} lakhs to Rl'Ui lakhs. Receipts from other countries were small. The 
average declared value of chassis importcfl from the United Kingrlom in 1931- 
152 was R3.158 as compared with Rl .lo'l for the American and R 1,503 for the 
Canadian make. The corresponding ligui'os foi- the preceding year were 
R5;077 for the Briti.sh, R 1,693 for the American and R 1.496 for the Canadian 
■chassis. The following table shows the numbei’ of all classes of motor vehicles 
registered in the difTorent provinces of British India u]) to the end of March 
1932 


Number of motor vehicles registereil in British India up to 31sl March 19 ^j2. 


Rrovlnecs 




Motor cars, 
including 
taxi-cabs 

Motor cycles, 
Including 
scooters 
and 

aulo-.vheols 

.Heavy motor 
1 vehicles 
j (lorries, 

' buses, 
j etc.) 

! 

! Total. 

Bengal including Calcutta 




Number. 

35,031 

Number. 

5,039 

I Number. 

; 4, .515 

Number. 

44,015 

Bomnay City (n) . 

* • 

, 

* 

9,022 

529 

1 1,010 

10.501 

Bombay- I’rcsldnncy (excluding 

IJombay city 

and 

10,249 

774 

.52 


Sind), (a) 

Madras City .... 




12,972 

3,113 

2,011 

18,090 

Madras Prosldoncy (excluding Madras City) 



7,003 

1,708 

2,068 

0,412 

15,723 

United Provinces . 

« • 



12,076 

5,707 

19,851 

Punjab 

• • 



12,307 

4,340 

8.050 

.24,709 

Burma (a) . 



. 

12,117 

1,377 

7,565 

21,059 

Bihar and Orissa . 




10,057 

1,434 

2,590 

1,800 

14,087 

Central Provinces . 




3,550 

799 

6,155 

Sind (a) 




1,9.52 

400 

.541 

2,953 

Delhi ..... 




6,260 

1,158 

1,504 

8,922 

North-West T'rontler Province . 




3,379 

1,434 

, 2,425 

7,238 

AJmcr-Mcrwara 




636 

107 

. 210 

1,013 

Assam [h) ... . 

• 



1,380 

200 

. 2,478 

4,004 


Total 


135,220 

24,012 

40,838 

210,720 


(a) ireprAsent numbers o£ motir vehicles actually running up to 3lst March 1932. 
(6) Relate to the year ended Slst December 1931. 


The chart on the opposite page illustrates the imports of motor vehicles 
together -with the course of prices and the estimated consumption of petrol 
each year from 1922-23. It will be observed that the trade in motor vehicles 
suffered from the difficulties of last year. 

The factors which retarded the growth of the use of motor vehicles also tend- 
ed to restrict the importations of rubber manufactures into India. The value 

Rubber manufactures. ^ imports of rubber manufactures amounted 

to R2,21 lakhs, a decrease of 14 per cent from R2,57 
lakhs recorded in 1930-31. The fall would have been much greater had there 
not been an increased activity in bicycle tyres and tubes. The following 
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table Bbows the imports of each description of rubber manufactures during the 
last three years — 

Imports of ruHber manufactures 


[la tboosan^a ] 



1329 30 

1030 31 

1931 32 


umber 

n 

^ timber 

B 

homher 

n 

Paeumatlc motor covers 
cycle 

487 

2 25 57 

370 

1 07 9S 

S<8 

1 34 S3 

16 

1 30 

9 

1 02 

0 

106 

Pneumatic cycle covers 

1211 

20 00 

1 090 

IS 12 

1 634 

£4 73 


4S1 


366 

2S40 


SO ta 









14 

85 

le 

40 

14 


Pneumsttc cvc\e tulics 

J W7 

1876 

1807 

U05 

1 81 

18 81 







5 78 

motor vehicles 


7 6.. 

‘ 




The number of imported motor co\ers — by far the largest item under 
rubber — deobnedby 6 per cent from 370,000 in 1930 31 to 348 000 in 1931 32 
The American manufacturers by price agreement, contmued to control tha 
Indian raarlet, for the combined imports from the United SUites of America 
and Canada represented, as m 1930 31, 63 per cent of the total number of 
covers imported in 1931 32 Imports from the United States of America rose m 
number from 141,000 to 159,000, while those from Canada slumped to 24,000 
Irom 65,000 m 1930 31 and 117.000 in 1929 30 The number imported from 
the Umted Kingdom advanced from 81,000 to 87,000 Italy and Franco 
also mcreased their supplies from 28,000 and 20 000 to 30,000 and 23,000 
respectively at the expense of Germany, the share of which dropped from 
■31,000 to 18,000 In pneumatic motor cycle covers, the imports ol which 
stood at 9,000 as m 1930 31, the United Kmgdom improied her position and 
aent i 000 or 1 500 more than in the preceding year Ihore were also mcreased 
ajaplies from Canada, the United States ol America and Italy, while those 
9ft France showed a decrease Both pneumatic motor tubes and motor 
■91 tubes were less in demand the imports falling from 306 000 and 10,000 
1^^339 000 and 14 000 respective!) The former is supplied mostly bj 
Umted States of America, the United Kmgdom and to a less 
extent by France, Canada and German) With the exception of the 
Umted States of America consignments from which rose from 108,000 to 
151000 all the other countries curtailed their supplies In pnonmat.o 
motor cycle tubes the share oi the UnUod &ngdom adianced from 

0 200 (38 ner cent) to 7.700 (64 per cent) The shares of Canada and the 
uSd States of Aineric^ also increased from 2 400 ™d 800 to 2,800 and 1,200 
respectiiely, while the participation of Trance Ml from 4,600 to 1,200 Im 
ports ol pneumatic cycle covers and cycle tubes recorded substantial increases 
and numbered 1.034.000 and 1,731,000 ns compared with 1,090 000 and 

1 307 000 resBcctlvely m 1930 31 In both these lines the Umted Kingdom 
ranks ns the leading auppUcr, aotwithstandmg competition from other sources 

’ covers from tho United. Kingdom increased m 
■^00 and those from Germany more than doubled, 
32 as against 102,000 m tho preceding jear 
s from Japan numbering 20 000 os against 
reduced her consignments from 183,000 to 


Imports of pneumatic 
number from 630,00^ij 
amounting to 240, OJ 
■were also mc^ 

• in 1930 31, AVh 


C8 





^ Hardware. 

172,000. In pneninatic cycle tubes tlio United Kingdom supplied by far the 
largest number, 878,000 or 51 per cent of tlio total in 1931-32 as against 

537.000 or 41 per cent, while the participation of Germany and France fell 
from 321,000 and 244,000 to 215,000 and 237,000 respectively. An interesting 
feature of the trade is the large receipt of Japanese cycle tubes at exceptionally 
low prices. In 1929-30 and 1930-31 imports from Japan numbered only 

13.000 and 57,000 respectively, while in 1931-32 these mounted up to 308,000. 
Solid tjn-es for motor vehicles are no longer in favour anyudiere in the world, 
and the imports.into India declined from 4,500 to 3,500. There were smaller 
consignments from the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
numbering 1,800 and 800 as compared with 2,300 and 1,600 in 1930-31, while 
those from Germany increased from 500 to 600. 

Hardware (R2,61 lakhs). — The value of the total imports of hardware 
amounted to 112,61 lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with R3,60 lakhs in the 
preceding year, and was much below the pre-war figure of 113,17 lakhs. 
Despite low prices, the demand slackened, and this lack of demand was due 
to lack of purchasing power on the part of the consumers who resorted to 
hand-to-mouth bu5dng. The following table compares the values of the 
different items included in hardware during the last five years : — 


— 

10_‘7-2S 

1028-20 

1020-30 

1030-31 

lOSl-82 




n (lakhs) 

n (lakhs) 

it (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

Agricultural Imrlcmontc 

tools 


19 

14 

14 

9 

G 

other implements and 
m.'ichiUB tools). 
Builders ’ hardware . 

(except 

77 

77 

71 

40 

86 



. 

84 

85 

40 

33 

25 

Domostio hardware 



12 

13 

IS 

10 

8 

Enamelled ironware . 



37 

42 

32 

24 

15 

Metal lamps 



81 

S2 

7S 

62 

31 

Metal lamps, parts 



10 

9 

10 

6 

5 

Stoves 



10 

9 

10 

0 

6 

Sates, etc. . 



3 


2 

1 


<5as mantles 



8 

7 

S 

0 

4 

Other sorts 



2,33 

2,33 

2,29 

1,05 

1,27 


There was a decrease under each of the heads enumerated above. The 
value of agricultmal implements, imported cliiefly for use in Indian 
tea gardens, declined from R9 lakhs to RG lakhs, to wliich the United 
Kingdom contributed R5 lakhs. The imports of other implements and tools 
also shrank from R49 lakhs to R35 lakhs, of which the United Kingdom sup- 
plied to the value of R17 lakhs and the United )States of America R8 lakhs as 
compared with R24 lakhs and Rll lakhs respectively in 1930-31. Imports 
from Germany fell from RIO lakhs to R7 lakhs. The number of metal lamps 
imported declined from 3,917,000 valued at R52 lakhs to 2,459,000 valued at 
R31 lakhs. Imports were, as usual, mostly from German}’’, which sent 

1,922,000 valued at R23 laklis as against 2,864,000 valued at R37 lakhs. 
The remainder came chiefly from the United States of America, Austria 
and the United Kingdom, all of which curtailed their supplies. The value 
of parts of metal lamps, imported mainly from Germany, remained 
practically imchanged at R5 lakhs. Imports of enamelled ironware were 
valued at R15 lakhs as compared with B24 lakhs in 1930-31 and R32 
lakhs in 1929-30. Imports from Japan fell from R13 lakhs to R9 
lakhs. and those from Germany from R2^ lakhs to Rl| lakhs, while the British 
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supplies \\ ere valued at Rl lakh, a little less than in 1930 31 Domestic hard- 
Tiarc (other than onomelled ironware), which is imported mamly from Ger- 
many and the United lungdom, showed a decline from RIO hvkhs to R8 lakhs 
In builders' hardware there was a decrease of R8 lakhs from R33 lakhs to 
R25 hkhs, the imports being mainly drawm from Germany (40 per cent), the 
United Kingdom (32 per cent) and Sweden (20 per cent) Other articles 
included in this group, such as gas mantles, sto\ es, safes and strong boxes, 
which are comparatu cly unimportant, also showed decreases The follovang 
fable shows the percentage shares of the principal countries participating 
in the trade : — 


Imports ofliarduare 


— 

UI13-14 

(pre-war 

yeftJ) 

1020 27 

1027 28 

1028 29 

JB29-S0 

1030-31 

1931 S2 


Pet rent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Uiegdom 

67 

35 ' 

39 

36 

85 

30 

37 

Gennasy 

18 

Si 

31 

£2 

33 

SO 

29 

United St&tea 

10 

» 1 

12 

12 

12 

12 

to 

Japftn . 

1 

<s 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

OU«t CBuiltleft . . 

14 

n 1 

18 

15 

u 

'« 

18 

XoT4l 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 


The share of the United lungdom rose from 36 to 37 per cent, while there 
t ^ « n Geiman participation from 30 to 29 per cent 

^ . . . m this business German manufacturers reduced 

t ■ mamtam their position in the Indian market. 

The share of the United States of America dropped from 12 to 10 per cent, 
while that of Japan remained at 6 per cent, as m 1930 31 

The value of cutler> imported amounted to R21 lakhs as against R26 lakhs 
r *1 /noi I VI, 1 1930 31 and R41^ lakhs m 1929 30 The share 

- ft 9 Germany declined b> R3 lakhs to R13 lakhs and 

of the United iCmgdom by R2 laljis to B6 lakhs 

Electro plated ware, indented chiefly from the 
Electro plawd ware (SS United Kingdom, showed a further declme from 
R4 lakhs m 1930 31 to R3 lakhs during the year under 

renew. 


Mineral oils (R9,04 lakhs) — The world’s output of crude oil m 1931 wns 
slightlj lower than lu the preceding ) ear For the second year in siiccofcsion, 
tho United States of America, the most prolific source of supply, pursued a de- 
termined pohcj of restricting her output, while the nud Contment production 
notahl\ in Russia and Rouniama was on the increase Under the prc\ a\l- 
lU" world conditions consumption of oil was on a lower scale and there was a 
fall m prices Imports of all kinds of mineral oils into India dctlmcd fiom 
242^ iDilhon gallons valued at R10,48 lakhs in 1930 31 to 2101 million gallons 
\ allied at R9,04 lakhs in 1931 32 Tins represented a fall of 11 per cent m 
quautitv and of 14 per cent ui value "With the exception of petrol, all tlio 
other important descriptions of mineral oils registered decreases Of the total 
quaiitit) of mineral oils imported in 1931-32, kerosene oil represented 40 per 
cent, fuel oils 47 pet cent and lubticatmg oils 7 percent aa comp ircd with 
CO 
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4:1, 4:4: aiid 11 pci' cent respectively iu 1930-31. Tlie following table shows the 
imports of each variety of mineral oil by sea from abroad into British 
India : — 


Imjiorts of mineral oils into India by sea from foreign countries. 












1928-29 

1929-30 

! 1 

1 

1930-31 

! 

1931-32 


Gals. 

1 

Gals. 

I 

Gals. 

1 

Gals. : 

Gals. 

Gals. 


(1.000) 

(1.000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) ' 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Fuel oil . . . 

Kerosene — 

7,7G6 

106,728 

i 103,695 

1 

110,203 ' 

1 

106,350 

100,829 

In bulk . 

52,976 

90,234 

1 99,772 

101,756 1 

88,74.5 

10,148 

77,081 

In tins . 

15,874 

4,172 

4,888 

4,701 

8,609 

ToT.'ii Kerosene 

68,850 

94,406 

104,660 

106,457 

98,893 

85,690 

Lubricating oils . 

14,963 ' 

26,293 

27,323 ' 

26,700 i 

25,681 

16,047 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, 
etc. 

37 

138 

168 

4,656 1 

8.836 i 

12,742 

Paints, solutions and 
compositions. 

1 

4 

23 

27 

! 

18 

34 

Other kinds 

3,416 

4,869 

6.036 

4,726 I 

2,711 

1,289 

Total SItneral Oils . j 

95,023 

232,438 

241,905 

252,768 

242,489 

216,631 


Kerosene oil. 


191C-14 


Imports of kerosene oil declined in quantity by 13 per cent from 99 miUioir 
gallons in 1930-31 to 86 million gallons in 1931-32 and in value by 19 per cent 

from 315,34 lakhs to R4,33 lakhs, thus showing a 
lower average value of 8 05. 2 p. per gallon as com- 
pared with 8 as. 8 p. in 1930-31. Coastwise imports from Burma to India- 
proper, however, advanced to 126 million gallons from 110 million gallons in 
1930-31. Of the foreign supplies, imports from the United States of America 
and Persia remained fairly steady at 20*4 and 18*6 million gallons respectively, 

while those from Russia, including 
Georgia and Azerbaijan, declined 
from 47 million gallons to 41 
million gallons. Imports from 
Netherlands India were consider- 
ably reduced, amounting to 4 
million gallons in 1931-32 as 
against 12 million gallons in the 
preceding year. The details are 

shown in the margin. 

Imports of fuel oils also registered a decline from 106 million gallons valued 
at R2,10 laldis in 1930-31 to 101 million gallons valued at B2,04 lakhs in 1931- 

32. As usual, Persia was the largest supplier, fmnish- 
° ‘ ing in 1931-32, 69 million gallons or 68 per cent of 

the total quantity imported as compared with 76 million gallons or 72 per cent 
in the preceding year. Imports from Borneo remained praoticalty rmchanged 
at 24 million gallons, while consignments from the Straits Settlements fell off 
from 5 million gallons to 2 million gallons. jf 

Imports of batching oils fell from 3 4 million gallons - nt R' . 

7 million gallons valued at R37 lakhs. The trade in 19" ^ 

Lubricating oils. divided between the Unite 



(pre-war 1930-31 

1931-32 


Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Imports of Kr.RoSFiNE On. 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

United States of America. 

42,311 

21,290 

20,302 

Russia, Georgia and 




Azerbaijan 

1,079 

47,014 

41,401 

Persia . . . . 

2,303 

18,214 

18,552 

Borneo, Sumatra and 




Celebes 

20,816 

11,939 

4,417 

Straits Settlements . 

2,240 

430 

15 

Other countries 

2 


883 

Total 

68,850 

98,893 

85,690 
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Borneo, e-^ch suppljnng 3 mtllion gallons In the preceding year the respective 
shares were 9 and 5 million gallons Imports of other lubricating oils also de 
dined m quantity from 12 to 9 million gallons and from HI 30 hklis to Bl,U 
hkhs m \altlo About 78 per cent of the total quantity imported in 1931 32 
or 7 million gallons came from the Umted States of America and the remainder 
from the United Kingdom and Borneo 

India’s xeqmrements of petrol are largely met from her domestic prodne 
tion Imports although mcrcasmg rapidly, are still comparatively small 
Petrol About 13 miUion gallons of petroleum dangerous 

fiaslung below 76“ F , includmg petrol, benzme and 
benzol valued at Rl,03 lakhs were imported chiefly from the United States 
of America and to a less extent from Sumatra into British India m 1931 32 
as compared with 9 million gallons valued at R73 lakhs in 1930 31 and 5 mil 
lion gallons valued at R38 lakhs in 1929 30 Coastwise imports of petrol and 
other motor spirit from Burma mto India proper amounted to 27 milhon 
gallons in 1931 32 as compared viith 51 milhon gallons in the preceding year 
and 56 million gallons in 1929 30 

Sugar (il6,17 lakhs) — The sugar industry m the world passed througli a 
puzzling time in the year under review On the one hand production had 
decreased beyond all expectations From 1924 25, with one unimportant 
exception the production of sugar in the world had been consistently mcreasmg 
and this had led to an accumulation of stocks m all the markets In 1931 32 
this increasing production tendency was for the first time senouslj checked 
The output of that year was considerably less than m the prev lous year and 
was also leas than the quantity of sugar consumed during the year Accord 
mg to the estimate of Mikusch the world production of sugar m 1931 S'* 
amounted to 26 5 million metric tons (raw value) as compared with 30 0 million 
metric tons in the preceding year Accordmg to the some authority the con 
sumption for the same period was 27 6 million metric tons as against a little 
under 27 millions m the precedmg jear Thus the consumption of the year 
under review exceeded the production by 1 1 million tons In view of the 
state of over supply that has heon m existence in previous years this was a 
very welcome change which (m normal times) would have strengthened the 
market considerably The trouble has however been that though the con 
sumption has increased this year as corap ired with the prevnous } ear, the 
increase has not been as great as was anticipated Added to this the depics 
Sion prevailing all the world over was bound to have its repercussions on the 
sugar industry Further there were special reasons for a glut in the stocks 
in the two important producing countries namely Cuba and Java and tins 
depressed the sugar market also The result has been that the prices in no w ay 
rtfl^cted the improvement m the statistical position of the industrj In spit® 
of the disappointing price position however it ina} be stated that from the 
broader view point of the mdustry as a whole it is undeniable that there lias 
been a decided improvement in underlying conditions and it is certain that 
this change will make itself felt when the world’s economic situation begins to 
improve Even apart from this the Chadbourne Restriction Scheme has at 
least kept the price of sugar comparatively steady during the various cri es 
of 1931 when the prices of other staple commodities have touched unprece' 
dentedlv low levels The International Agreement calleil tlie Cliadl)Ourne 
Scheme, which was signed on May 9th 1931 has been the most important e\cpt 
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of tlie year in the sugar trade. According to this scheme, nine of the chief 
sugar exporting countries of the world have agreed to dispose of their surplus 
stocks gradually over a period of five years and in the meanwhile to prevent 
the accumulation of fresh excess supplies during that period. The European 
signatories have been able to accomplish all that they undertook to do under 
the agreement but the position is dih'erent in the case of Cuba and Java. As 
regards Cuba, owing to the decreased consumption b}’- the United States, stocks 
have increased to some extent, and this has counterbalanced the diminution 
in the segregated stoeks under the agreement. Java also has sufiered because 
of the lower demand frojn India and China. Owing to these peculiar 
factors the agreement may require some readjustment, a point which 
is receiving the attention of the experts. The condition of these two 
important producing countries had a depressing eliect on world markets and 
explains why the full benefits of the Chadbourue plan were not realised during 
the year. On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the developijignt in 
the industry in the last 3 'car gave grounds for a moderately optimistic’ out- 
look. If the International Sugar Council could jiersuade the countries that 
are at present outside the Scheme to come in and could ensure mcontre^of pro- 
duction for some years, then there is no doubt that the pos,iti^i<5^IiC;*jh%istry 
would improve considerably. Even the work achicyedhrJihhd'y in tB^’tshort 


state almost throughout the year under review. (feScJ.<r^t tvere for 

most part of the year far in excess of the immc^fe^-c i\ecds.^fttlieJdonsuming 
centres. Sjiot demand was restricted to the m s of the 
clearance remained abnormally low and the resullrriK^ftl^hlilation of stocks 
demoralised the trade, making both the dealers and the speculators unwilling 
to undertake any further risks. Consequently, riding prices were abnormally 
low. This uncomfortable position continued without any marked alleviation 
till the end of September 1931, supplying markets remaining languid under a 
dead-weight of stocks and the consuming centres sluggish with a disappointing 
ofi-take. In September there were feeble signs of a reaction. At this time 
two forces came into operation which affected the trend of sugar prices. The 
first of these was the suspension of the gold standard. This led to a rise of 
about 6 annas per cud., in the course of one week in the Bombay market, a 
tendency wliich. however, did not continue for long because there was consider- 
able uncertainty regarding the future course of exchange and orders were 
restricted to the minimum. The second factor which affected the price of 
sugar was the revision of the tariff. The import duty on sugar was raised in 
September 1931 to 319-1-0 per cwt. These two factors combined to restrict 
the importation of sugar to the minimum. The imports were further affected 
by two other factors which became particularly important in the year under 
review. In the first place, owing to the protection afforded by the enhanced 
rate of duty a great impetus was given to local production which increased 
the outturn both of factor}’' sugar and JcJictndsari or country sugar in India. 
Secondly, there were indications that in some parts of the country the demand 
. of the consumer was shifting from foreign sugar to giii . The production of 
raw gur has shown a considerable increase in the last two years. In. 1929-30 
the production was 2,752,000 tons.. In 1930-31 it had , . ■ ton& 


e available lias been considerable and lias heljied the markc,td;<^gome- extent. 
Although at the lieginning of the year there waK a-'l^tleif^tope in;t^^JworId 
ar industry, the import trade of India remainVd^n a most uffsCiit^^Tactory 



Imports 

Borneo, eicli supplj mg 3 million gallons In the piece 
shares were 9 and 5 million gallons Imports of other 1 
clmcd in quantity from 12 to 9 million gallons and from 
lakhs in valdo About 78 per cent of tho total quantit 
or 7 million gallons came from the United States of A.mei 
from the United Kingdom and Borneo 

India's requirements of petrol are largely met from 1 
iion Imports, although increasing rapidly are still c 
Ppjjol About 13 milbon gallons of j 

flaslimg bclmv 76“ T mcludin^ } 
benzol valued atRl,05 lakhs nere imported chiefly frou 
of America and to a less extent from Sumatra into Brit 
as compared with 9 million gallons valued at 1173 lakhs m 
hon gallons valued at E38 lakhs m 1929 30 Coastwise in 
other motor spirit from Burma into India proper amoiii 
gallons m 1931 32 as compared with 51 million gallons m i 
and 50 million gallons in 1929 30 

Sugar (R6,17 lakhs) — The sugar industry m the world i 
puzzling time in the year under review On the one han 
decreased beyond all expectations Trom 1924 25 with 
exception tho production of sugar m the world had been consi 
and this had led to an accumulation of stocks in all tho marl 
this increasing production tendency was for tho first tunc s 
The output of that year was considerably less than m the pi 
was also less than the quantity of sugar consumed during the 
ing to tho estimate of Mikusch the world production of si 
amounted to 26 5 million metric tons (raw \alue) as compared \ 
metric tons in the preceding year According to the same autl 
sumption for the same period was 27 6 nullion metric tons as 
under 27 millions m the precedmg year Thus the consumptic 
under review exceeded the production by 1 1 million tons Ii 
state of over supply that has been in existence in previous yea 
very welcome change which (m normal times) would have strei 
market considerably The trouble has however been that tho 
sumption has increased this jear as ^ 

increase has not been as great as was 
Bion prevailing all the world over was 
sugar industry Turther there were sj 
111 the two import'int producing countr 
depressed the sugar niarket also The rcsi 
refl'^ted the impro\ement mthc statistical 
of the disappointing price position howe\ei 
broader view point of the industry as a whol 
been a decided improvement m underlying co 
this change will make itself felt when the world 
improve E\on apart from this the Chadbournc 
least kept the price of sugar comparati\cI> stead 
of 1931 when the prices of other staple conuuo k 
dentedly low lc\els Tlie International Agrcei 
Scheme, which was signed on Maj 9th 1931 has 
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Sugar. 

The stagnant condition of the Indian sugar market, the causes of which 
have been discussed above, was clearly reflected in the course of sugar prices 
in India. That the prices did not decline considerably was due to the fact 
that the low levels akeady ruling did not permit of any further fall as a major 
portion of the stocks was held by a few strong dealers who had formed a sort of 
ring to maintain prices and the quotations did not decline considerably as would 
have otherwise been the case. The quotation on the 3rd of April 1931 for 
Java 25 D. S. in Calcutta was RS-IG-O per maund. By the next week there 
was an increase of one anna, the price being R9. There was a slight relapse in 
prices in the next three weeks when prices ranged about 118-15-0. After 
the first week of I\Ia5’’ prices rallied to some extent and by the middle 
of June prices had risen by 3 annas to RO-I-O. Prices remained more or less 
at this level throughout Juno and July. On the 31st of tlie latter month the 
quotation was 119-1-6. Prom this, throughout August and the first three weelcs 
of September, there was a relapse and prices dropped on the 18th of Septem- 
ber to B9-0-3. On September 25tli, after the suspension of the gold standard, 
the price rallied to B9-2-3. At the end of September the tariff on sugar was 
raised and, concurrently with this, the quotation advanced to illO-6-0 on 
the 2nd October. The upward movement continued till the end of October 
when the quotation stood at Illl-2'6. November witnessed, liowever, a slight 
relapse and by the end of the month prices had fallen to RlO-14-0. The 
price rallied to 1111-3-0 on the 4th of December, but again tlrcoughout the 
month there was a fall and by the end of the month the price had dropped 
to illO-14-6. Throughout January and February 1932 prices were slightly 
under Rll, Throughout March, however, there was a relapse and prices 
dropped to RlO-ll-O on the 25th of March. 

In the Bombay market the quotation for Java white, granulated T. M. 0. 
quality, stood at R12-9-6 per c^vt. on April 2nd, 1931. Although the stock 
position was adverse, the favourable reports concerning the progress of the 
negotiations for the Chadbourno Plan created a steady under-tone and prices 
continued firm till the end of the month, the quotation on the 1st of May 
being R12-13-0. The next week witnessed a slight set-back, but there was 
a marked recovery following the attnmmcement of the Brussels Convention 
which was signed on the 9th of the month. The upward trend continued 
until the quotation touched 1112-14-6 on the 22nd. There was a slump once 
again in the course of the next two weeks but subsequently on receipt of re- 
ports stating that Java had disposed of all the balance of her old crop prices 
recovered and on the 12th of June the quotation was R13-3-0, near about 
which level it remained generally till the 14th of August. This steadiness 
was mainly due to the firm reports from Java where the cA.f. quotations to 
Indian ports had advanced as a result of improved offtakes in China and Japan, 
freight rates from Java to those two countries having gone down in conse- 
quence of competition between Dutch and Japanese steamers. But in spite 
of the steadiness visible in the market the xmder-tone was far from encourag- 
ing on accoimt of the heavy imports of Continental sugar at cheap rates, and 
prices soon began to move downwards wdth occasional rallies till the 11th of 
September on which date the quotation stood at R12-12-0. Later an up- 
ward trend was initiated by the gradual improvement in the stock position. 
The quotation stood at 1113-3-6 on the 18th of September. In the course 
of the next week there was a further rise to R13-7-0 due primarily to the 
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Provisions. 


in tiie season 1930-31 amounted to 155,000 tons as compared witli 111,000 
tons in 1929-30 and 99,000 tons in 1928-29. E:^orts of Lidian sugar during 
tJie year under review were almost the same as in the preceding year, a little 
under a thousand tons. This included 134 tons of unrefined sugar. There 
was an increase in the exports of molasses (including palmyra and cane jag- 
gery) from nearly 500 tons to nearly 750 tons. Of this, 91 per cent were 
despatched from Madras. Shipments to Ceylon accounted for a little over 
650 tons. 

Provisions (R3,41 lakhs). — ^Under this comprehensive head, which 
covers a large variety of articles such as canned and bottled provisions, 
farinaceous and patent foods, condensed millc, biscuits and cakes, 
confectionery, bacon and ham, cheese, jams and jellies, pickles and sauces, 
butter, cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, ghi, lard and vinegar, the total value 
of the imports recorded showed a further decline from 114,88 lakhs in 1930- 
31 to E3,41 lakhs during the year under review. Canned and bottled pro- 
visions representing about 33 per cent, of the total 
rSiraf bottled pro- provisions imported in 1931-32 showed a 

remarkable set-back from R2,01 lakhs recorded in 
1930-31 to El, 12 lakhs. Imports of vegetable proditct, which constitutes 
the most important single item in this particular group fell from 296,000 cwts. 
valued at El, 09 lakhs to 117,000 cwts. valued at E42 lakhs. The bulk of 
the imports of vegetable product came, as usual, from the Netherlands which 
sent 79,000 cwts. valued at E29 lakhs as compared with 232,000 cwts, valued 
at E86 lakhs in 1930-31. The remainder came mainly from Germany (E5 
lakhs), Denmark (E4 lakhs) and Belgium (E2 lakhs). The value of tinned 
fish and canned fruits fell by 61 and 43 per cent, respectively and amounted 
to about E7 lakhs each. Earinaceous and patent foods showed a decrease 
from 343,000 cwts. valued at E85 lakhs to 337,000 cwts. valued at E72 lakhs. 


of which farinaceous foods in bulk (chiefly sago, tapioca, etc., imported from 
the Straits Settlements and, to a smaller extent, from Hongkong) were im- 
ported to the value of E30 lakhs and milk foods for infants and invalids, mostly 
from the United Kingdom, were valued at E23 lakbs. Imports of condensed 


Condensed milk. 


milk amounted to 186,000 cwts. valued at E57 lakhs 
as compared with 227,000 cwts. valued at E79 lakhs 


in 1930-31. Arrivals during the year included 88,000 cwts. from the Nether- 
lands and 31,000 cwts. from Switzerland as against 126,000 cwts. and 10.000 


cwts. respectively in the preceding year. The other sources of supply were the 


United Kingdom (20,000 cwts.), Italy (16,000 cwts.), Denmark (10,000 cwts.) 
and Norway (5,000 cwts.). Imports of biscuits and cakes amounted to 36,000 


, , cwts. valued at E30 lakhs as compared with 48,000 

Bmmt, and cate. 3, 3,,^^ 

Kingdom supplied 27,000 cwts. or 75 per cent, of the total quantity imported 
in 1931-32 as compared with 34,000 cwts, or 71 per cent, in the preceding year ; 
the remainder came chiefly from the Straits Settlements. Imports of both 
confectionery, and jams and jellies, mostly from the United Kingdom, de(> 
lined, the former from 22,000 cwts. valued at E20 lakhs to ] 9,000 cwts. 
at E16 lakhs and the latter from 13,500 c^^^ts. valued at EG lakhs to 
cwts. valued at E4 lakhs. Imports of cocoa and chocolate, however, remain^ 
almost stationary, having amounted to 4,000 cwts. valued at E3 iv- 

con and ham showed a further decrease from 13,500 cwts. 
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Imports. 

The United Kingdom vrhicli tras, as usual, the chief source ofsupplv, sent 
9, COO c^vts. in 1931-32 as against 12,100 cwts. in the preceding year. Irupoits 
of cheese, mostly from the Netherlands and the United Kincdoni. amo\u\ted 
to 7,000 ewts. valued at RG lakhs as against 10,400 c\rts.. valued at ElO laldis 
ia the preceding year. Among other articles, imports of butter, ghee and vine' 
gar increased both in quantity and value, while pickles and sauces and isinglass 
showed decreases. The share of the United Kingdom in the total value of 
the imports of provisions, all sorts, amounted to 44 per cent., the aetiwl value 
^corded Imdng declined from El, 94 lakhs in 1930-31 to El, 51 lakhs. The 
imports from the Netherlands dropped from El, 27 lakhs or 20 per cent, to 
E57 lakhs or 17 per cent, in 1931-32 and those from the United States of 
America declined from E40 lakhs to R22 lakhs. Imports from the Straits 
Settlements, which consist mostly of farinaceous foods and, to a less C3:tent, 
of goods in transit from Atistralia, were valued at E24| lakhs as compared 
with Ro2 lakhs in the preceding year ; direct supplies from Austn^Ua increased 
to R13 laklis from R9 lakhs in 1930-31, but Cluna lost about E5 laklis’ worth 
of trade, imports from that source amoimting only to RIO lakhs. 

Chemicals {R2,57 lakhs). — The total imports of chemicals (excluding 
chemical manures and medicines) in 1931-32 were valued at E2,57 lakhs, a 
decline of R4 laklis in comp.aTison with 1930-31. 
^ ^ ''' Sodium compounds accounting for 47 per cent, of the 
total imports of chemicals as against 45 per cent, in 1030-31 amounted to 

1.515.000 cwts, valued at El, 21 lakhs as compared with 1.507,000 cwts. 
valued at El, 17 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of sodium carbonate 
amounted to 1,010,000 cwts. (E62 l.akha) as compared with 1,052,000 ewia. 
(BG4^ lakhs), the thiited Kingdom, as usual, rcraauung the cliief source of 
supply. The total consignments of caustic soda, drawn clucfly, as in pre* 
vious years, from the United Kingdom, Germany and the United States of 
America, rose from 231,900 ovts. valued at E27 laklis to 201,400 cwts. valued 

R32 lakhs. Among other descriptions of sodium compounds, sodiimi 
Sbicarhonatc, sodium sulpliido and borax showed increases which were 
'to some extent cmmterb.alanced by decreases under sodium silicate 
and sodhuai cyanide. Imports of acids declined from 35,000 cais. to 

29.000 cwts. in quantity and from RIO lakhs to E8 lakhs in value. The 
hulk of this decline is accounted for by a reduction imder sulphuric acid from 
13,500 cwts. to 5,500 cwts. Imports of nitric acid which had expanded from 

. 2,200 c\vts. in 1929-30 to 4,400 cwts. in 1930-31 

*’ showed a further advance to 10,SOO cwts. during 1931- 

32. Among other descriptions of acids, tartaric acid showed a decline of 900 
cwts. and acetic acid an increase of 1.000 cwts., the actual quantities im- 
ported in 1931-32 having been 2,400 and 4,200 cuts, respectively. Under 
ammonia and ammonium salts there was an improve- 
ment from 2S.S00 cwts. to 33,400 cwt.s. Bleaching 
materials showed a further increase in quantity 
from 122,300 cwts. to 131,400 cwts. but without any corresponding gain in 
value, which rcra.ained fairly steady at about RIO lakhs. Imports of .alum, 
returned .at 20,000 cwts.. just miiintaincd the low level touched in 1930-31 
but aluminous sulphates showed a further decline to 48,700 cu-ts. from 59,200 
ewts. in 1930-31. Consignments of sulphur Tecei\-e<l during .the yc.ar amount- 
ed to 312.000 cwts. valued at ElC laklis as against 353.0(M) cwts. va!ue<i at 
CS 


Amirtonis and azniaonimJi 
salt5. 


Drugs and Medicines. 

5118 lakhs in 1930-31. Supplies from Italy fell from 283,000 cwts. to 233,000 
Others c^vts. and those from Germany from 54,000 cwts. 

to 21,000 cwts. There was an increase from 6,500 
cwts. to 7,700 cwts. under gtycerine, but the value of the consignments rather 
declined from E2f lakhs to R2f lakhs. Imports of calcium carbide, lead 
compounds, magnesium compounds and potassium compounds showed de- 
creases in quantity in comparison with the preceding year hut copperas and 
copper sulphates showed no appreciable variation. The following table 
gives the percentage shares of the principal countries in the total imports of 
chemicals. 


Percentage shares of principal countries in the total value of chemicals imported, 


— 

191.^-14 1914-19 
(pre-war i (war 
year) i average) 

• 1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1030-31 

1931-32 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom . 

74*7 

70-4 

67-9 

65-4 

69-4 

67-2 

64-0 

54*8 

Gennany . 

12-4 

*7 

21-5 

21-5 

16-7 

16-7 

18-3 

18-1 

United States 

•3 

5-5 

2-7 

3-3 

4-7 

4-2 

5-2 

4-6 

Italy . 

6-2 

2-8 

6*9 

6“7 

6-8 

7-6 

7-3 

5-9 

Kenya Colony 

.. 

•3 

1*4 

1-8 

2-6 

2-6 

2-3 

1-5 

Norway 

•5 

•5 

1*7 

2-6 

1*7 

2*0 

1-6 

•8 

Japan 

1-6 

16-7 

1-4 

1-2 

1-4 

1-9 

1*7 

2-3 

Other countries . 

5-4 

3-1 

7-6 

7*6 

7-8 

8'8 

9-6 

12-0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100. 

100 

100 


As will appear from the above table, the downward trend in the percentage 
share of the United Kingdom received a check during the year rmder review. 
Italy showed a relatively heavy decline in her percentage share. With the 
exception of Japan, all other principal countries also show'ed decreases. 

Drugs and medicines (Rl,91 lakhs). — The total value of drugs and 
medicines imported recorded a fall of 2 per cent, from Rl,94 laldis in 1930-31 

to Rl,91 lakhs in 1931-32. Imports of camphor 
ampjor. from 1,770,000 lbs. valued at R27 lakhs to 

1.933.000 lbs. valued at R29 lakhs. Supplies from Germany amounted to 

568.000 lbs. as compared with 727,000 lbs. in the preceding year. Switzer- 
land and Italy increased their supplies from 153,700 lbs. and 355,100 lbs. to 
325,300 lbs. and 479,100 lbs. respectively, while receipts of natural 
camphor, mostly from Japan, amoimted to 451,000 lbs. as compared with 

495.000 lbs. in 1930-31. Arrivals in 1931-32 also included 12,500 lbs. from 
Belgium, 91,300 lbs. from -the Straits Settlements and 3,300 lbs. from the 
United Kingdom. About 111,000 lbs. of quinine salts were imported as 

compared with 107,000 lbs. in the preceding year. 
Qxiimne sa ts. There was no importation of cinchona bark in 1931-32. 

The value recorded rmder proprietary and patent medicines increased from 
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Imports. 

il43 lakha to R46 laklis, to ■whicli tli6 TJmted Kingdom contnbuted R22 laUis 
and Germany and tlie United States of America K8 laUis eacli Imports 
of codliver oil advanced from 60,800 lbs m 1930 31 to 70,900 Iba durmg the 
year under xevievr The Umted Kingdom supplied only 277 ounces of co 
came out of a total of 856 ounces and 747 ounces of morphia out of a total 
of 928 ounces, the rcmamder commg mostly from Germany Preparations 
of opium and morphia, imported chiefly from the Umted Kin gdom, were va» 
Ined at R70,000 as compared with B67,000 in the precedmg year 

Paper and pasteboard (112,50 — ^The total imports of paper and 

pasteboard declined from 2,294,000 cwts \alued at R2,87 lakhs to 2,191,000 
c^vts valued at 112,50 lakha, of which 1,915,000 cwts (112,24 lakhs) repre 
sented paper of all kmds as against 1,983,000 cwts (H2,60 lakhs) m the pre 
cedmg year Imports of prmtmg paper amounted to 616,000 cwts valued 
„ at B80 lakhs as compared w ith 683,000 cwts valued 

rm mg paper Hkhs m 1930 31 Newspnnting paper de- 

chned from 431,000 cwta to 399,000 cwts in quantity and from E52^ lakhs 
to R44£ lakhs in value Other kinds of prmtmg paper also recorded a de 
crease from 252,000 cwta valued at R46 lakhs to 217,000 cwts valued at R35 
lakhs Norway which, ivith her abimdant resources of wood pulp had been 
mamtammg a predominant position m this Ime m Indian markets had, as 
a result of labour difficulties m her paper industr}, to reduce her supphes 
considerably from 242,000 cwts (R30 lakhs) to 131,000 cwts {E15 lakhs), 
thereby yielding her place to Austria, imports from which source increased 
from 152,000 cwt^ ^alued at R20 lal^ m 3930 31 to 200,000 cwts valued 
at B23 lakhs m 1931 32 The share of the Umted Kingdom fell from 77,000 
cwta (E16 lakhs) to 50,000 cwts (ElO lakhs) Imports from the Nethe^ 
lands dropped by about 3 000 cwta to 41,000 cwts and those from Belgium 
by 4,000 cwrts to 6 000 cwts But German} and Sweden were able to advance 
their reapectwe quotas from 54,000 cwts and 35 000 cwts to 74,000 cwts 
and 56,000 cwts • 

Imports of writing paper and em elopes which had declmed to 157,000 
iwts in 1930 31 showed a slight improvement to 159,000 cwts during the 
„ . year under review, but lower prices accounted for 

^ decline m value from R464 lakhs to E44 lakhs. 
^ usual, the principal supplying countries were the United Kingdom (42,000 
wts ), Norwa} (28 000 cwts ) and the Netherlands (15,000 cwts ) In the 
>recedmg year their respects e contnbutions had been 55 000 cwts, 35,000 
wts and 16,000 cwts 

Imports of packing paper decreased from 231,000 civts to 205,000 cwts 
Q quantity and from R38J lakhs to a little above R31 lakhs in value Swe- 
den’s position as the premier supplier remained 
ao mg paper ^ unassailcd, but imports from that country came 
down from 105,000 cwts valued at R17 lakhs to 91,000 cwts valued at E13| 
lakhs Imports from Germany showed a further reduction from 38,000 cwts 
valued at E5 lakhs to 33,000 cwts aalucd at E44 lakhs But the Umted 
Kingdom increased her contribution still further from 17,000 cwis m 1930 
31 to 20,000 cwts Imports from Austn i declmed from 18,000 cwts to 16,000 
cwts At the same time, Norway was unable to maintain the jmproacm^ 
noticed m 1930 31, her share having dropped b} about 5,000 cwts to 8,000 
cwts 
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Liquors. 


Imports of old newspapers showed a slight advance from 823,000 cwts. 
, , to 837,000 cwts. of which the United Kingdom sun- 

^ plied 666,000 cwts. as against 650,000 cwts. m 1930- 

31. The percentage share of the United Kingdom in the trade rose from 
79 to 80, while that of the United States of America receded from 21 to 20. 


Imports of paper manufactures declined from 21,000 cwts. valued ah 

R12| lakhs to 19,000 cwts. valued at KIO lakhs. The United Kingdom, as 

„ . , , usual, was the principal supplier and sent consign- 

Faper manufactures, etc. , , . 

ments having an aggregate value of ±15 lakhs m 

1931-32. Imports of pasteboard, millboard and cardboard of aU kinds fell 

from 308,000 cwts. valued at ±127 lakhs to 276,000 cwts. valued at R26 lakhs. 

Of these, strawboard accounted for 197,000 cwts. valued at Rl2 lakhs. 

The following table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries 
in the total value of paper and pasteboard imported into British India. 


Percentage shares of 'princi'pal countries in the total imports of paper and 

pasteboard. 


■ 



1918-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1927-28 

1928-89 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-88 

Uuited Uinudom 



Per cent 
06-2 

Per cent 
86-4 

Per cent 
37-3 

Per cent 

82- 8 


Per cent 
30-2 

Iforway 



6-1 

11-4 

IPS 

14-2 

16-0 

10-3 

Cnlted States 



•8 

4-4 

2'6 

2-2 

4-6 

4'B 

Sweden . 



3-2 

9'3 

7*4 

10-3 

10-4 

11-8 

ITetherlanda 



2*5 

8-4 

7-6 

7-0 

7-0 

6-4 

Japan . , 

Germany 


: 

1-0 

S-4 

a-3 

2-8 

3‘9 

3-9 



17-3 

11*7 

18-2 

12’0 

9-7 

11-0 

Austria 


. 

8-8 

6*5 

9-2 

O'l 


14-3 

other countries 



b'6 

9-6 

9-2 

9-6 

■heqb 

8-1 

IoXal 

Jj 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


There was a considerable decrease in the percentage share of Norway 
in 1931-32. Norway’s paper industry remained inactive for some months 
of the year, owing to the lock-out and imports from that country were in 
consequence very much restricted. On the other hand, Sweden, Germany 
and Austria who were benefited by the Norwegian labour troubles advanced 
their respective positions. The shares of the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands showed a further decline. 

In 1931 there were altogether ten paper mills in India, viz., four in Ben- 
gal, three in Bombay and one each in the United Provinces, Madras and 
Travancore State. The aggregate production of the Indian mills in 1931 
amounted to 40,714 tons as compared with 39,800 tons in 1930, 40,800 
tons in 1929 and 38,100 tons in 1928. As Indian mills normally depend to a 
great extent on wood fibre imported from abroad, imports of wood pulp na- 
turally vary with the magnitude of the output of 
Pulp of wood. paper by the local mills. Imports of wood pulp 

in 1931-32 amounted to 22,100 tons valued at B36 lakhs as compared with 
22,700 tons valued at K42 lakhs in 1930-31. Norway and Sweden together 
accoimted for 11,000 tons as against 17,000 tons in 1930-31, the remainder 
coming chiefly from Pinland, Germany and Austria. 

Liquors (R2,27 lakhs). — ^There was a further def'”'- '■ # ’'e imports of 

liquor, the total quantity imported having fallen by ‘ ’ 7 -2 mil 
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Imports. 

in 1931-32 and the latter 49,000 tons or 11 per cent as compared with 87 and 
13 per cent respectively in 1930-31. A fair quantity of Indian sea salt is 
also importe(^, chiefly from Bombay and Karachi for consumption m Bengal. 
The coastwise imports of Indian salt into Calcutta amounted to 97,600 tons 
in 1931-32 as compared with 48,300 tons m 1930 31 The following table 
shows the prices per 100 maunds of Liverpool, Bashafun (Italian East 
Africa), Aden and Indian salt for 1931-32, month by month, at Calcutta . — 




birOBTED 


ISPUH 

Liverpool 
{fx golah) 

Baahfun 

Fine 

(ex golah) 

Aden 

Tine 

{ex golab) 

Bombay 
(ex golah) 

1931— 




R 

R 

R 

B 

April . 



. 

69 

40* 

64 

67 

Hay , 



, 

69 

40* 

64—45 

67 

June • 






64 

66 

July . . 




66 

6l~62 

64 

62 

August 




63 

52 

67 

69—51 

September . 




65 

62 

67 

49-60 

October 




65 

64 

66* 

60 

November 




63 

64 

66* 

60 

December . 




65 

54 

66* 

46 

1932— 








January 




65 

64 

66* 

46—47 

February 




65 

54 

66* 

45-^7 

March . 






66* 

46 


*A«8hippnoe. 

Other articles. — The table below shows the important items compnsed m 


this group — 



1913 14 






1031 33 

1 

(pre war 
year) 

1926 27 

1927 28 

192S 29 

1929 30 

1930-31 


B (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

n (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

ROakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

btriiments. auparatos. etc 

1.82 

4,0l 

4,47 

4 92 

5,38 

4,77 

2,69 

3,nJ 

jkin? and taniuns subs 

1.41 

2,13 

1 265 

2,83 

2.43 


^nces 







2,03 

pices 

1,73 

3 29 

2,58 

2.48 

2,04 

1 3,26 

2,65 

rlass and glassware . 

1,65 

2,53 

2,37 

2 62 

1,65 


'obacco 

76 

2,66 

2,91 

2,76 

i 2,70 

, 1.61 
60 


’recious stones and pearls, 

1,07 

1,07 

1,34 

1.17 

1 i.io 

45 

unset ! 







41 


66 

58 

64 

68 

64 

55 

Joal and coke . 

11 

36 

62 

39 

46 

36 

14 


total value recorded having fallen from 114,77 lakhs in 1930 31 to R3,G9 lakhs. 

The value of electrical instruments and apparatus 
^ ^^’23 lakhs The United Kmg- 
' dom no doubt maintained her usual position as the 

prmcipal source of supply of electrical apparatus for the Indian markets but 
the value of her total consignments showed a still further declmo from the 
previous year’s low figure of Rl,74 lakhs to Bl,15 lakhs There wore also 
decreases m the contributions of all the other prmcipal supplying countries, 
notably of the United States of Amonca and German}, vhich lost rcspcc- 
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other Articles- 

tively R13|arid RIO laklis’ worth, of trade in comparison with the preceding 
year. The following statement shows the values of the different classes of 
electrical apparatus imported during the last three years : — 


— 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Electric fans and parts thereof 


R (lakhs) 

40 

R (lakhs) 

26 

R (lakhs) 

19 

„ wires and cables 


1,16 

1,05 

60 

Telegraph and telephone instruments 


6 

5 

5 

Electric lamps and parts thereof 


66 

69 

64 

Batteries 


14 

13 

11 

Oaxbons, electric 


3 

3 

3 

Accumulators 


26 

18 

9 

Electric lighting accessories and fittings. 

includ- 

17 

9 

8 

ing switches. 

Meters . . . . . 

Electro-medical apparatus, [ including 

• • 

9 

7 

7 

X-ra,y 

4 

3 

3 

apparatus. > c p 

Switch boards (other than telegraph and telephone) . 

3 

3 

3 

Unenumerated 

• • 

60 

60 

41 

Total 

3,61 

3,11 

2,23 


All other descriptions of instruments and apparatus, e.g., musical, surgical, 
optical and scientific instruments and cinematographic films also recorded 
decreases. Musical instruments showed a relatively small decline, viz., from 
R26 lakhs to R22 lakhs. Imports of surgical instruments were valued at 
R14: lakhs, a decline of a little more than R3 lakhs. Scientific instruments 
were valued at R14: lakhs as against R17 lakhs in 1930-31. Under cinema- 
tographic films, both raw and exposed films showed decreases. Imports of 
raw films {i.e., those on which no pictures have been impressed) totalled 22-3 
million feet (R9 lakhs) as compared with 28-0 million feet (Rll lakhs) in 

1930- 31, thus showing a return to the level touched in 1929-30. Foreign 
made exposed films were imported to the extent of 9-0 miUion feet valued 
at R17 lakhs as compared with 10*2 million feet valued at R19| lakhs 
in 1930-31. The imports of photographic appliances, however, did not show 
any appreciable variation, and were valued at i,ust above R31^ lakhs as 
compared with a little below R31 lakhs in 1930-31. Imports of wireless 
apparatus, consisting mainly of products of United Kingdom origin, were 
valued at R9 lakhs as against R7f lakhs in the preceding year. The shap 
of the United Kingdom in the total trade in instruments and apparatus in 

1931- 32 was valued at Rl,83 lakhs (60 per cent) as compared with R2,65 lakhs 
(53 per cent) in 1930-31 and those of the United States of America and Ger- 
many were valued at R63 lakhs (17 per cent) and R61 lakhs (17 per cent) 
respectively during the year imder review. 

Imports of dyeing and tanning substances continued to advance, the 
total value amounting in 1931-32 to R2,68 lakhs, an increase of R9 lakhs in 

comparison with 1930-31 and of R24 lakhs in com- 
Dyeing and tanning sub- parison with 1929-30. Coal-tar dyes, representing 
stances (H2,68 lakhs). of the imports under this head showed an 
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i ncrcneo from 17 C million lbs \ nlitcd at H2,23 lakin to 17 9 million lbs -v allied 
nt B2,33 hkliR Tins impro\cmeiit T\as due almost cntirel} to an increase in 
the imports of aniline dy ca, t iz , from 12 8 million lbs to 13 0 million lbs in 
quantit) and from ill, 81 lakhs to 311,89 lakhs in %aluo Aniline djes re 
presented 73 per cent of tlio total imports of coal tar djes as in the preceding. 
>car. Imports of alizarine djes, on the other hand, bhoivod a small decline 
of about 29,000 Iba m comparison a\itli the imports of the previous year,, 
nliicli had been returned nt 3 2 million lbs But oning to higher prices the 
aahio recorded advanced from BIO lakhs to 1U8 lakhs llie average declared 
value per 11> for amlino advanced from III C 7 m 1930 31 to Rl-7-2 in the jear 
under report and that for alizarine from RO 8 1 to BO 9 1 Supplies of amline 
d ^ ' ' ignments from the Netherlands and Belgium 

• 'I to 9 8 million lbs from 9 6 million lbs m 

' I ^ from the same sources remained practically 

unchanged at 2 1 million lbs Imports of aniline and ahzanne dyes from the 
United lungdom slioncd an improvement from 821,000 lbs and 724,000 lbs 
to 1,315,000 Ills and 858,000 lbs respectivch Supplies of anibnc d}e8 from 
the United States of America fell from 1 2 million lbs to 1 0 million lbs , 
nhilc those of nlizanno which had amounted to 107,000 lbs m 1930 31 dwindl- 
ed into iiifiignificanco m the }car under review Among other sources of 
supplj for aniline d) 0 S, Switzerland showed an increase but Italy’s share- 
decreased Imports of svmthctic mdigo in the jear under review amounted 
to 8,000 cw ts (IU2 lakhs), of which 5,000 cwts came from Germanj and about 
1,000 cwts from Switzerland The following statement shows the details 
of the imports of alizarine and of aniline dves during the past three years — 



QCAJfllTT BS TaOTJsAHPS 

Valve m lakes of 



or tB3 



Bufees 



1020 30 

1930 31 

1931 32 

1929 SO 

1930 31 

1931 32 

mports of AUianno D jta— 

From Uait«d Kingdom 

X.405 

721 

858 

7 

4 

6 

„ Genn&DT 

3,S89 

2,360 

2,354 

18 

i2 


„ Umtod States 
„ Belgium 

76 

107 


1 



,, Netherlands 

213 

1 





,, Switzerland • 

„ Other conntnes 

49 

40 





To-AL 

6,328 

3,241 

3,212 

27 

16 

18 

Xnvorts of Anxlint Jiyes-^ 




14 

12 

16 


990 

S31 

1,316 

, Germanj 

9,171 

0.49* 

9 600 

1,02 




1,511 

1,166 

0S2 

15 



„ Belgium . 

65 

69 

13G 

1 




81 

23 

66 



14 

8 


707 

487 

603 

19 


„ Other coantiies 

804 

779 

463 



Total 

13310 

12,819 

13 035 

1,60 

1,51 

1.89 
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Tobacco. 

There was a farther deeliue in i.hc l-otal imports of spices, which iti 1931-32 
unmounted to 1,270,000 cwts. valued at R2,08 lakhs as against 1,317,000 cwts. 
, . valued at IM.uo laklis in 1930-31. The bulk of the 

spicoh ( s IV V 1 -). year's decline is to be attriljutcd to a falliug-ofl 

in the imports of bctidnuts from 1,190,000 cwts. (111,89 lakhs) in 1930-31 to 

1.101.000 cwts. (Ill .15 lakhs), lleeeijits from the Straits Setllcme.nts amount- 
ed to 9S9.000 cwts. and those from CVa-Ioii io 98,000 cwts. as compared with 
i.OOG.OOO cwts. and 170,000 cwts, respcctivelv in 1930-31, Imports of pepper 
also fell from 15,000 cwts. (11 lo laklis) to 10,(iOf> cwt-s. (HO lakhs), to which the 
Straits tSett lament s contributed 8,000 cwts. (115 lakli.s). Tlio decline under 
thesvi two heads, however, was to some e.vteut counter-balanced by an in- 
crease in the imports of cloves from 01,000 cwt.s. valued at 11371- laklis to 

81.000 cwts. valued at 11121 lakhs, due mainh* to larger arrivals from Kenya 
Colony, and Zanzib.ar and Pomha, which together su]iplicd 07,000 cwts. as 
against 52,000 cwts. in 1930-31. 

The total value of the imjiorts of glass and glassware timotnited to 111,22 
laklis as compared with 111,05 lakhs in 1930-31 and 112,52 lakhs in 1929-30. 

All the de.scri])lions under tins licad, without ex 
rOrvbs nntl jGnvMxaro (Hl,22 recorded decreases. Of the jirincipal coun- 

tries jiarticipating in this trade, Czechoslovakia 
showed the greatest jiercentage decline with her supjilies falling in value from 
3130 lakhs to 1123 lakhs whicli was even le.ss than one-third of wliat .she liad 
realised in 1929-30. .bapan retained the foremost ])Osition in the trade, but 
the value of her supplies fell from 1155 lakhs lo 11 12 lakhs. Consignments 
from the. United Kingdom, Germany and Belgium were valued at K13, R20-J 
and H12f} lakhs as compared with HlO^j. 112.’U and R17-J- lakhs respectively in 
1930-31. Imports of glass bangles showed a. further decline from KuO lakhs 
to R3d-1 l.akhs and those of beads and false pearls from 19,000 cwts. valued at 
TUG lakhs to 15,500 cwts. valued at 119.1 lakhs. Tlic principal sources of 
supply for both these classes of articles are Czechoslovakia and Japan, and 
the falling olt in the imports under those two heads constituted the main cause 
for the decline in the respective shares of the two countries in the total imports 
of glass and glassware. Imports of soda water bottles, received, as usual, 
ohiofly from German}' and the United Kingdom, numbered 38,000 gross (R9 
lakhs) as compared with 39,000 gross (lllO laklis) in 1930-31, while bottles 
of all other descriptions amounted lo 423,000 gross (31,15 laklis) as against 

377.000 gross (R20 laklis) in the preceding year. Glass sheet and plate im- 
ported measured 16 million srpiarc feet and were valued at R20 lakhs as com- 
pared with 20 million square feet valued at E24 lakhs in 1930-31. Of the 
total imports recorded under this head in 1931-32, supplies from Belgium, 
consisting largely of cheap window glass, were valued at R12 lakhs as against 
B14 laklis in the preceding year but those from the United Kingdom, re- 
presenting mostl}’" the finer qualitie.s of goods, remained almost unchanged 
at the preceding year’s level of R31- lakhs. Among other descriptions includ- 
ed in this category, separate mention may be made of tablevrare and of funnel, 
globes, etc., each of which recorded a decrease of about R5 lakhs. 

Reference was made in the preceding year’s Review to the dehacle in the • 
Indian tobacco industry which had displayed all the worst symptoms of 

depression in 1930-31. The year under review, 
Tobacco [mi lakbs). i^owever, gave indicati* “^/Jiat probably ' ’ ^ '"'^rst 
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Imd alrcadj papsed tliero \void mgns oi a revival m demand Hitdier 
dutiM mid a v\ave of personal economy ore factors vvlucli miUtate against any 
rnp.d increase in consumption Imports of unmanufactured tobacco, almost 
whollj meant for consvunption in tlio local factories, amounted to 2 8 million 
bs ns compared w itli 1 G miUiou Iba m 1030 31 , but tboy v^oio still 1 8 milbon 
Jbs less than the quantity rcccivod m 1029 30 Supplies from the United 
btates of America, vnIucIi accounted for 87 per cent of the total quantity im- 
ported as against 02 per cent in 1030 31, amounted to 2 5 miUion lbs as 
compared witb 1 5 million lbs m the preceding > ear A new feature of tbe 
trade was tbo receipt of 135,000 lbs from the Pbibppmo Islands, vvbcb had 
hitlicrf 0 sliou n little interest m the Indian market There was also an increase 
mtlio consignments from tho United Kingdom, which amounted to 147,000 
lbs m 1931-32 as compared with 17,000 lbs in the preceding year Foreign 
cigarettes, howcv or, continued to lose in public favour and imports declined 
from 3 1 million lbs valued at Ill,22j lakhs to 1 4 million lbs valued at a 
little below 1153 laklis In 1931 32, 1,190,000 lbs or nearly 83 per cent of the 
Cicftrett^a quantity of cigarettes imported came fcom 

tho United ^ngdom as compared with 2,840,000 
lbs or 93 per cent in 1930 31 Receipts of low grade cigarettes from Chma, 
which are a new fenturo of the trade in this lino m recent years, amounted 
to 204,000 lbs (R2J lakba) as against 100,000 lbs (R2 lakhs) m 1930 31. 
Oonaignments from the United States of America fell from 34,000 lbs m 1930- 
31 to 10,000 lbs Among other dcscnptions of manufactured tobacco, cigars 
and tobacco for pipes and cigarettes recorded decreases, imports having 
amounted to 21,400 lbs and 129,400 lbs as against 32,500 lbs and 189,600 
lbs respectively in 1930 31 

iJormally tbo demand for precious stones and pearls is a luxury one 
and IS highly elastic, and owing to economic preasuxo it is naturally contract- 
ing The value of precious stones and pearls, unset 
Bton« and pearh accUncd from Bl,10 lakhs m 1929 30 to R60 lakhs m 
I ' ** 1930 31 and further to R45 lakhs m 1931 32 Of 

heso, diamonds accounted for R32 lakhs and pearls, unset for RIOJ lakhs as 
ompared with R46 and Rll lakhs respectively in 1930 31 The imports of 
ther precious stones are comparatively small, bomg valued at 112 laldis m 
931 32 as agamsfc R3 lakhs in the three preceding years Belgium, which 
onstitutca the pnncipal source of supply for precious stones, had her contn- 
iution reduced from 11394 lakhs to R29 lakhs, which was even less than one* 
ualf of the value of tho imports from that source m 1929 30 The Nether 
lands also curtailed her suppUcs to a little above R1 lakh, which was about a 
quarter of wbat she had realised in the preceding year The share of the 
Umted Kingdom, winch had been considerably reduced from BIO lakhs lU 
1929 30 to B2 lakhs m 1930 31, showed very little improvement m the year 
under review Consignments from the Bahrem Islands, consistmg mainly 
of pearls, were valued at lakhs as compared with R6 laklis lu 1930 31, 
while those from Arabia romamed unchanged at B5 lakhs 

Imports of cement showed a further declme from 112,000 tons to 88,000 
tons in quantity and from B55 lakhs to R41 lakhs m value Tho largest 
share m the unpoits went to Madras Presidency, 

Cement {R41 laklis) import requiremeuts of which province increased 

from 31,200 tons in 1930 31 to 32,400 tons m 1931 32 Burma, which had m 
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previous years Ivad the foremost place among the importing provinces, reduced 
lier ofi'take from 47,600 tons to 30,000 tons during 1931-32. The bulk of the 
consignments dining the year came, as usual, from the United Kingdom, 
supplies from which source amoimtod to 45,000 tons (R2o^ laldis) as against 
63,000 tons (1136 lakhs) in 1930-31 . There was also a falling oft in the con- 
tribution of Japan, which had steadily been on the increase in recent years, 
from 37,000 tons valued at 1113 lakhs to 29,000 tons valued at R9^ lakhs. 
Among other countries, Germany and Belgium showed noticeable decreases. 
The following table gives the details for the past tlirce years ; — 



Quastitv. 

V ALtrr. 


1929.30 

1930*31 

1931-32 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


Tone 

Tons 

Tone 

R (lakhs) 

B (Inkhs) 

B (lakhs) 

United ICingdom 

81, GOO 

03,200 

45,200 

47 

36 

2& 

Germany . 

5,100 

3,100 

1,300 

2 

1 

1 

Belgium . 

3, GOO 

1,900 

800 

1 

1 

• • 

Italy 

3,300 

1,200 

1,400 

1 

• • 

1 

Japan 

18,700 

30,800 

29,000 

7 

13 

9 

Other countries 

9,000 

0,800 


0 

4 

6 

Total 

121,300 

112,000 

87,800 

04 

65 

41 


Imports of foreign coal declined by 64 per cent in quantity from 166,000 
tons in 1930-31 to 56,000 tons in 1931-32 and by 61 per cent in value from 1128 
. yr. 111 . 1 1 X lakhs to Elli laklis. Bombay, as is to be expected 

Coal (Rill lakhs). , , i . 11 . 

from her geographical position, was the largest 

consumer of imported coal, but as a result of her increasing interest in Bengal 

coal, her takings dropped heavily from 104,000 tons to 28,000 tons. Sind and 

Madras also curtailed their requirements, the former from 32,000 tons in 

1930-31 to 13,000 tons in 1931-32 and the latter from 14,000 tons to 8,000 

tons. Burma received 6,000 tons as against 6,000 tons in the preceding year. 

The following table shows the sources of the imports of foreign coal during 

the past five years ; — 




1927-28 

1 

1928-29 

1929-30 1 

1930-31 

1931-32 

XJmted Kingdom 

• 

Tone 

, 62,000 

Tons 

39,000 


Tons 

23,000 

Tons 

24,000 

Natal 

» 

165,000 



121.000 

23,000 

JciJpQiIX • ■ 

• 

6,000 

1,000 

j 


1.000 

1,000 

Portuguese East Africa. 

35,000 

21,000 ’ 

• • 

6,000 

•• 

Aufitralia . . 

• 

9,000 

1.000 


1,000 

i 

4,000 


As will be seen from the above table, the imports from Natal were consider- 
ably reduced with the result that the United Kingdom had the largest share 
in the total importations of the year. 
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Exports o£ Merchanflise. 


TUo following taUo shows the comparative importance of the principal 
articles otported itoia BntisK India — ^ f 


Lxports 
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Jute and ]ate mauuractures (R33 11 lakhs) — The total area under 
jute in 1931 was I 862 000 acres as compared with 3 492 000 acres in 1930 
The yield of the 1931 crop was estimated to be 5 G milhon bales as against: 
11 3 milhon bales estimated for the preceding year The crop of 1930 had 
been one of the largest on record and it synchronised with the earlier part of 
the world trade depression whicli by restricting consumers' demand led to a 
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Jute, 

serious fall in prices. Tke low level of prices in 1930-31 led to a piling up of 
stocks and the pressure' of this afiected the plantings of the year 1931. Further, 
the -^dgorous propaganda for the restriction of jute acreage carried on both hy 
official and non-official organisations also tended to restrict the area under 
cultivation. Add to this the unfavourable weather conditions at sowing 
time in certain jute-growing tracts and heavy floods in others which diminished 
the outturn considerably. These various factors combined to reduce the- 
season’s crop to less than hah the previous year’s outturn. As a matter 
of fact, the 1931 crop was the smallest recorded since 1923. It was expected. 
that the short crop would improve the statistical position of the trade, but 
actually it seems to have created very little impression on the markets for 
jute. This was due, in the first place, to the heavy stocks outstanding from 
the previous year and, secondly, to the small demand from other trades owing 
to the depression reducing considerably the demand for jute manufactures. 
The suspension of the gold standard by the United Kingdom helped prices 
for a time, but subsequently the efiect of this stimulus faded out as the de- 
mand for jute manufactures showed no signs of improvement. On the whole, 
therefore, prices were on a very low level tlnoughout the year under review, 
except for the two months following the suspension of the gold standard. 
The year opened with the quotation for “ Firsts ” in Calcutta at Ks. 28 per 
bale of 400 lbs. The prospects of reduced sowings kept prices increasing till 
K31-8-0 was reached on the 28th April. In the absence of any considerable 
demand from the mills, however, prices began to decUne again till by the end of 
i\Iay the quotation had dropped to E30-0-0. Eeports relating to the failure 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association to curtail the working hoins drastically 
led to an upward movement in the market in the last week of May and the 
first week of June and prices rose to E32 on the 9th June, but news of favour- 
able weather conditions brought about a decline in the quotations and in the 
succeeding tlnee weeks of June prices dechned considerably, the quotation 
on the 30th June being E28-12-0. Inthefirst week of July, the first Jute Fore- 
cast was published and the low acreage figures led to a spurt in prices which 
rose to E30-12-0 on the 7th July for the new crop. As the mills, however, 
refused to enter the market there was a relapse to E28-8-0 on the 14th July. 
In the next week there was a slight increase of four annas but from then on- 
wards till the 11th of August the quotation stood at E27-12-0. Reports of 
floods in the up-country districts at this time helped the market and prices 
rose till, on the 8th of September, the quotation was E31-8-0. It remained 
almost at this level till the third week of September. The suspension of the 
gold standard and the consequent depreciation of the sterling encouraged 
free buying both by the Calcutta miUs and the overseas markets and prices 
consequently rose rapidly to R38 on the 29th September. There was a 
relapse to E36 on the 6th October, but from that time onwards till the middle 
of Kovember there was an almost continuous increase in the quotations which 
reached E44-8-0 on the 17th November. The small crop coupled with the sus- 
pension of the gold standard largely explains this increase. There was a re- 
action in the thhd week of November initiating a downward tendency which 
continued, with shght ups and downs, to the middle of February when tJie 
rates had fallen back to R32, a drop of nearly. El 2 from the middle of hovem- 
ber. Subsequently, how'ever. there was a slight increase and the quo 
touched E34-8-0 on the 15th March. Again, however, it slipped back to ±«3- 
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tl,. ^aHr V f ^"' " >n«k8 >' Btood at £15 7 6 on 

ti G „nd AjimI fho quotation then moved upward m sraipathr mth dearer 
n<h .co, from Cnicuttn till It touched £16 IB 0 on the 21th the Lnth S 
flicting rc]>ort9 about tho fato of tbo achemo for a further curtailment of work- 
ing hoitrs m the Indian inilti caused n afump m tho rate to £16 5 0 on tho Ist 
.Ma>, but tlio quotation remainod wthm 6» of this rate tdJ the 3rd of 
Jul\ On tho 10th Jiilj tho rates slumped heavily to £l6 17 GandthesasKing 
tondenej continued till tho end of July when the rate quoted was £15 2 0 
Subsequent!) m the course of the next two weeks the rates gamed 10# 
owing to reports of floods in Bengal and prices rose still further m sympathy 
•With fho flrnicr sjTnptonis displayed in the Calcutta markets, tho quotation 
on the nth September being £17 2 G There was a relapse in tho following 
•week to £1G 10 0, but the abandonment of the gold standard by the TTmted 
Kingdom in the third week led to an abrupt recovery to £10 5-0 on the 25th 
September Rates fell to £I8 6 0 on the 2nd October, bnfc in sympathy with 
the pnee rnovement in Calcutta tho rates continued to riso thereafter and 


the quotation recorded on tho 13th November was £23 0-0 Concurrently with 
the decUmng tendency m tho Calcutta market prices slumped and the quota 
tion on the 12th rcbruaiy was £18-0 0 Subsequently there was a firmer 
tone in tho market in sympathy with tho hardening tendency m Calcutta, 
the rates moving between £18 and £19 during the remaining weeks of the year 
Arrivals of raw jute in Calcutta and the neighbouring mill areas during 
the fiscal year 1931 32 amounted to 7 3 million bales as compared ■with 9 5 
million bales in tho preceding year Exports abroad from Calcutta of raw 
)uto during the same period were 3 1 imUion bales Arrivals during the period 
from the 1st July 1931 to tho 30th June 1932 were C 7 milhon bales as against 
9 9 million bales during the correspondmg penod of 1930 31 
k It was stated in the last year’s Review that the depression in 1930 31 was 
pone of tho worst for the industry, but the year 1931 32 was even worse The 
pauses of this depression are tho same as were explamcd m the last years 
Review tho only difference being one of degree greatly reduced ivoild 
demand for juteand jute manufactures and the overproduction in the industry 
itself both aggravated the critical state of the industry durmg the year under 
xenew The position of general world trade in raw materials showed no 
improvement and thus the demand for juto manufactures mostly used as 
containers for such materials could not be e:qjected to improve These 
factors largely set o2 the effects of the short crop coupled with the limited restnc 
tion of output imposed by tbe Indian Jute hliUs Association The chief cause 
of the depression m the Indian )\ite mill industry has been the creation am 
utilization of a surplus productive capacity in the local mdustry, which under 
the initial stimulus of the heavy -war tune demand, had grown beyond the 
normal requirements of peace tune and had proved to be far in excess 
conmmeis’ demand m a penod of depression suoh as the one through wteh 
the world la now passmg Reference was made in lost year’s Eeneir to tbe 
endeavonrs made by the Indian Jnte MiUa Association in the matter of re 
Btnctmg output by cnrtaihng the hours of work m the mills From JUarea 
1931, the nulls under the membership of the Association started working e 
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on the 29th of Mnroli. It will thus be scon that, except for a couple of months 
prices throughout the year were on a very low level and they were disastrous 
to tuo proauccrs. 

The London prices per ton, c.V./., for ”l?irst marks ” stood at £15-7-6 on 
the 2nd April. The quotation then moved upward in sympathy with dearer 
advices from Calcutta till it touched £16-15-0 on the 24th of the month. Con- 
flicting reports about the fate of tho scheme for a further curtailment of work- 
ing hours in tho Indian mills caused a slump in tho rate to £16-5-0 on the 1st 
Jtay, hut tho quotation remained within 6j. of this rate till the 3rd of 
J idy. On tho 10th July tho rates slumped heavily to £16-17-6 and tho sagging 
tendency continued till tho end of July when tho rate quoted was £15-2-6! 
Subsequently in tho course of tho next two weeks the rates gained 10s. 
owing to reports of floods in Bengal and prices rose still further in sympathy 
with tho firmer symptoms displayed in the Calcutta markets, tho quotation 
on tho 11th September being £17-2-6. There was a relapse in the following 
week to £16-10-0, but tho abandonment of the gold standard by the United 
Kingdom in the third week led to an abrupt recovery to £19-5-0 on the 26th 
September. Rates fell to £18-5-0 on the 2nd October, but in sympathy with 
the price movement in Calcutta the rates continued to rise thereafter and 
the quotation recorded on the 13th November was £23-0-0. Concurrently with 
the declining tendency in the Calcutta market prices slumped and the quota- 
tion on tho 12th February was £18-0-0. Subsequently there was a firmer 
tone in tho market in sympathy with tho hardening tendency in Calcutta, 
the rates moving between £18 and £19 during the remaining weeks of the year. 

Arrivals of raw jute in Calcutta and the neighbouring mill areas during 
the fiscal year 1931-32 amounted to 7*3 million bales as compared with 9-5 
million halos in tho preceding year. E:q)orts abroad from Calcutta of raw 
juto during the same period were 3‘1 million bales. Arrivals during the period 
ifrom the let July 1931 to the 30th June 1932 were 6-7 million bales as against 
r9'9 million bales during the corresponding period of 1930-31, 

It was stated in the last year’s Review that the depression in 1930*31 was 
■one of the worst for the industry, but the year 1931-32 was even worse. The 
causes of this depression are the same as were explained in the last year’s 
Review, the only difierence being one of degree. The greatly reduced world 
demand for jute and jute manufactures and the overproduction in the industry 
itself both aggravated the critical state of the industry during the year under 
jceview. The position of general world trade in raw materials showed no 
improvement, and thus the demand for jute manufactures, mostly used as 
containers for such materials, could not be expected to improve. These 
factors largely set off the effects of the short crop coupled with the limited restric- 
tion of output imposed by the Indian Jute Mills Association. The chief cause 
of the depression in the Indian jute mill industry has been the creation and 
utilization of a surplus productive capacity in the local industry, which, im^r 
the initial stimulus of the heavy war-time demand, hud grown beyond the 
normal requirements of peace time and had proved to be fat in excess of the 
consumers’ demand in a period of depression such as the one through which 
the world is now passing. Reference was made in last year’s Review to the 
endeavours made by the Indian Jute Mills Association in the matter of re- 
stricting output by curtailing the hours of work in the mills. From March 
1931, the under the membership of the Association started working 40 
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Germany amounted to 733,000 bales valued at il2,44 lakbs as compared with 
946,000 bales valued at B3,50 lakbs in the preceding year. The share of the 
United Kingdom had gone up considerably from 604.000 bales valued at 
112,23 lakhs in 1930-31 to 862,000 bales valued at R3,ll lakhs in 1931-32. 
Exports to France •amounted to 291,000 bales valued at B99 lakhs as com- 
pared with 498,000 bales valued at 111,85 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
takings of the United States of America amounted to 274,000 bales valued 
at K91 lakhs in the year under review as compared with 297,000 bales valued 
at 111,04 lakhs in 1930-31. The share of Belgium also declined to 257,000 
bales valued at 1184 lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with 268,000 bales valued 
at 1199 lakhs in 1930-31. On the other hand, the shares of Spain, Italy, 
China, Japan, the Argentine Republic and Brazil showed slight increase?. 
Exports to other countries generally showed declines. 

The total exports of gunny bags decreased in number from 434 millions 
to 389 millions, the pre-war (1913-14) exports being 369 millions. The value 

of the exports declined from R14f crores to a little 
® ‘ under Rll crores. Sacking gunny bags decreased 

in number from 353 millions to 305 millions, the decline in value being 
from R12|- crores to R9^ crores. Hessian gunny bags showed a slight 
increase from 81 millions to 84 millions. The value, however, declined from 
R2,05 lakhs to Rl,58 lakhs. Of the total exports of gunity bags, the United 
Kingdom took 47| millions as against 40 millions in the preceding year. 
Australia, as usual, remained the best market for gunny bags, her share, 
however, declining from 88 millions to 68 millions. Exports to Java declined 
from 42 millions to 30 millions, but exports to the Straits Settlements increased 
from 11^ millions to 15|- millions. The share of Chile dwindled to 2 millions 
in the year under review as compared with 19 millions in the preceding year. 
Cuba took only 15 millions in 1931-32 as compared with 24 millions in 
1930-31. The share of China went up, however, from 20 millions to 28 
millions and of Hawaii from 17 millions to 21 millions. j\Iost of the other 
countries showed declines. 

Exports of gunny cloth decreased from 1,271 million yards in 1930-31 
to 1,021 million yards in 1931-32, the decline in value being from R17 crores 

to RIO^ crores. Hessian gunny cloth decreased from 
unnyco i. 1,239 million yards valued at R16^ crores in 1930-31 

to‘ 996 million yards valued at RIO crores in 1931-32. Sacking gunny cloth 
declined to 25 million yards valued at R39|- lakhs in the year under review 
as compared with 32 milhon yards valued at R60|- lakhs in the preceding year. 
Of the total exports, the largest share went as usual, to the United States of 
America which took 692 million yards valued at R6,57 lakhs as compared 
with 854 million yards valued at R10,66 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
Argentine Republic further reduced her takings to 105 million yards valued 
at Rl,19 lakhs as compared with 209 million yards valued at R3,16 lakhs 
in 1930-31. Exports to Canada also showed a decline from 73 million yards 
to 63 million yards, but the United Kingdom increased her share from 40 
million yards to 62 million yards. Consignments to Australia and tlie 
Philippine Islands also showed slight increases from 18 and 15| million to 20 
and 16 million yards, though the value of the consignments was less 
owing to the fall in prices. The share of most of the other countries 
showed declines, except Egypt’s. The following table shows the prices of 
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(6) that outsulc mills will ivorkol Iiouts a week with a lull comple- 
ment of machinery , 

(c) that the Agarpan ^Iill will be permitted to increase its loomage- 

ll\ ()4r , 

(d) that during the period of the agreement there should be no in- 

crease m producti\ c machmen m an} other mill , and 
(c) that the Premclmnd Jute Mills and flic Sree Hanuman Jute Mills 
which will continue to he members of the Association, wall bo 
guen the priMlcgc of working with their full complement of 
mnehmer} for 54 hours per week during the currency of the 
agreement and that the Jute Mills iVssociation will be at liberty 
to consider the claims of certain other nulls within the Associa- 
tion to similar treatment subject to the condition that the 
pri\ liege of w orking 54 hours a week wall not be accorded to more- 
than I'pcr cent of the total number of looms of the nulls withm 
the Vaaociatiou including the Prcmchand and the Btee Hanu- 
maii Jute Mills 


The total wemht of raw and manufactured jute c’^porfed dunng the year 
imoinitcd to 1,250 000 tons ot 13G000 tons less tlwn m the preceding year 
riie totnl value declined from ncirh R45 ctores m 1930 31 to a little o\ei H33 
■tores in 1911 32 n drop ol o\ot Rlli crotes Raw jute accounted for 3t 
1ft* ftftnt nf the a able and luto manufactures 6G per cent as compared with 29 
Id 71 pc? c t re? icctn cb in the preceding yL The foUewmg statement 
mmpms the qinntities evportod during 1913 14 and each of the past three 


Jute (la thonsaoJ teas) 
Bags (la laiilioDs) 

Cloth (m mxllioa yards) 


1913 14 


309 


1001 


522 


1,051 , 


1271 


The quantity of rawjute ^^“rted was 5 

mg year and 24 pet cent t^" ' ioM to^3B9 millions and of giiuny 
my bags declined in number fr m 434 production, In- 

:h from 1,271 million ^ ^ the last eighteen years are 

figJs of exports of manufactures are 

en in Tables Kos 30 A and 30 B 

The total exports l“*^^“^”'tal„edattlitTov?r“^ crores. 

ttle under BIS crotes to 3,285 OTO bate TO , t 

Kswiuie " trtmfrd Worn Exports to 
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Gcrninny aiiioinitcil to 73:^000 bales valued at 11 2,44 lakhs as compared with 
•910.000 bales valued at 113,00 lakhs in the preceding year. The share of the 
United Kingdom had gone up considerably from COd.OOO bales valued at 
112,23 lakhs in 1930-31 to 802,000 bales valued at 113,11 lakhs in 1931-32, 
Exports to Eranee amounted to 291,000 bales valued at 1199 lakhs as com- 
pared with 198,000 bales valued at 111.85 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
takings of the United Btates of America amounted to 271.000 bales valued 
at 1191 lakhs in the year under review as compared with 297,000 bales valued 
at 111,01 lakhs in 1930-31. The share of Belgium also declined to 257,000 
bales valued at 1184 lakhs in 1931-32 as compared witli 2G8.000 bales valued 
at 1199 lakhs in 1930-31. On the other hand, the shares of Spain, Italy, 
Cliina. dapan. the Argentine Bepublic and Brazil showed .slight increase.'’. 
Exports to other countries generally .showed declines. 

The total oxjmrts of gmmy bags decreased in number from 434 millions 
to 389 millions, the pre-war (1913-14) exports being 3(59 millions. The value 

of the exports declined from lU4f; crorcs to a little 
.nnm under 111] crores. Sacking gunny bags decreased 

in number from 353 millions to 305 millions, the decline in value being 
from B12?. crores to B9.\ erore.';. Ib’s^ian gunny bags showed a sligli'*' 
increase from 81 millions to 81 millions. The value, however, declined from 
B2.05 lakhs to Bl.58 lakhs. Of the total exports of gunny bags, the United 
Ivingdom look 47.1 millions as against 40 millions in the ]n'cceding year. 
Au.slralia, ns \isual. remained the best market for gunny bags, her share, 
however, declining from 88 millions to (58 millions. Exports to Java declined 
from 42 millions to 30 millions, but exports to the Straits Bet tlements increased 
from 11.1 millions to 151 millions. The .share of Chile dwindled to 2 millions 
in the year under review as compared with 19 millions in the preceding year. 
Cuba took only 15 millions in 1931-32 as compared with 24 millions in 
1930-31. The .share of China went up. however, from 20 millions to 28 
millions and of Hawaii from 17 millions to 21 millions. Host of the other 
countries showed declines. 


Exports of gunny cloth dccrca.scd from 1.271 million yards in 1930-31 
to 1,021 million juirds in 1931-32, the decline in value being from B17 crores 


Gmmy dotli. 


to .RlOl crores. Hessian gunny cloth decreased from 
1,239 million yards valued at BIG.^ crores in 1930-31 


to’ 996 million yards valued at BIO crores in 1931-32. Sacking gunny cloth 
declined to 25 million yards valued at B39.1 lakhs in tlie year under review 


as compared with 32 million yards valued at B601 lakhs in the preceding year. 


Of the total exports, the largest share -u'ent as usual, to the United States of 


America which took 692 million yards valued at R6.o7 lakhs as compared 
with 854 million yards valued at RIO, 66 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
Argentine Republic further recbiced ber takings to 105 million yards valued 
at Rl,19 lakbs as compared with 209 million yards valued nt R3.16 lakhs 


in 1930-31. Exports to Canada also showed a decline from 73 million yards 
to 63 milbon yards, but the United Kingdom increased her share from 40 


million jmrds to 62 million yards. Consignments to Australia and the 
Philippine Islands also showed slight increases from 18 n’ld 15.^ million to 20 
and 16 million yards, though the value of the consignments was less 
owing to the fall in prices. The share of most of the other countries 
showed declines, except Egypt's. The following table shows the prio^^ " 
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a typical grade of bags and of two of the more important grades of 



boles in the preceding year. The American crop of 1931 was estimated at 
17,096,000 bales of 500 lbs gross weight (eqmvolent to 21,370,000 bales 
of 400 lbs each) as compared with 13,932,000 bales of 500 Ihs for 1930 The 
outturn of Egyptian cotton for 1931*32 was 1,636,000 bales of 400 Ihs. each 
as compared with 2,001,000 bales in 1930 31. 

The prices of American cotton in the year under review touched even a 
lower level than that in the previous year. In fact, the level of pnces touched 
in Liverpool was the lowest since 1894 In New York the official spot 

• Acknowledgments are dae to the Secretaiy, tidisn Central Cotton Conunitteefor assbt- 
aiice in connection with this paragraph 
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quotatioDi fox Middling American touclied 5’DO cents per lb. on the 5th October. 
The actual price paid to growers must have been even lower. As a matter 
of fact, some of the rates quoted in the primary markets were believed to 
have represented the lowest quotations ever given for cotton. The second 
half of the year, however, saw a slight improvement from this condition of 
deep depression, but, on the whole, the year may be said to be most dis- 
appointing from the point of view of prices. Prices were more or less 
continually on the decUne from the opening of the financial year to the 
beginning of October, except for a rally at the end of June. In October 
there was a sudden improvement in prices owing to the hopes engendered 
by the suspension of the gold standard and the optimistic outlook in 
the Lancashire cotton industry. But this rise was- very short-lived and by 
the end of the month prices began falling and continued doing so till the be- 
ginning of December. From then for about three months prices steadily 
rose but the end of the year again saw a relapse. The causes of these various 
movements may be briefly discussed. 

The fall in the first six months of the financial year was chiefly due to 
the following reasons. In the first place, there was a large carry-over from the 
previous season’s crop which acted as a deadweight on the market. Further, 
the curtailment in the acreage proved to be insufficient to meet the mal- 
adjustment between supply and demand and the situation was aggravated by 
reports of very favourable weather conditions which were confirmed by larger 
and larger estimates of outturn published by the Bureau. Lastly, there 
appeared to be very little chance of an increase in the consumption of American 
■cotton in the world. All these factors made the position of cotton funda- 
mentally weak and almost throughout the period a bearish sentiment pre- 
vailed in the American cotton market. The rally at the end of June was 
due to a speU of speculative buying and the announcement of the Hoover 
Moratorium was chiefly responsible for this. Similarly, the rise in October, 
ns has been remarked above, was due to the optimistic outlook resulting from 
the suspension of the gold standard in England and certain other countries. 
The steady rise for about three months from the first week of December has 
been attributed to the growth of a holding movement in the Southern zone 
•of the United States of America, encouraged as it was by the expectancy of 
•a general reduction in acreage in the coming season under stress of unremu- 
nerative prices. The rise was also due, to some extent, to the optimism in- 
spired by the proposals for the formation of a new credit corporation and for 
■the provision of facilities for the financing of cotton. The scheme raised a 
■definite expectation that about 7 million bales would be taken off the market. 
'These factors explain the steady rise between December 1931 and March 
1932. Towards the end of February 1932, however, there was a relapse from 
this steady increase and prices continued their downward march till the end of 
the financial year. 

Coming to a detailed analysis of the price quotations, it must first be 
noted that the quotations of the Liverpool market can be considered to be 
normal only up to the end of September, i.e., till the suspension of the gold 
•standard in England. After that, prices in Liverpool were determined by 
two considerations. Firstly, there were the movements in the cotton prices 
in New York, but more important were the changes in the sterling-doUar rate 
of exchange. A change in this rate was reflected in the prices quoted in the 
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Cotton (R23,45 lakhs)* — The Indian cotton crop of the season 1931-32 
was estimated at 4,064,000 bales of 400 lbs. eadi as compared Tyith 6,224,000 
bales in the preceding year. The American crop of 1931 was estimated at 
17,096,000 bales of 600 lbs. gross weight (equivalent to 21,370,000 bales 
of 400 lbs. each) as compared with 13,932,000 bales of 600 lbs. for 1930. The 
outturn of Egyptian cotton for 1931-32 was 1,636,000 bales of 400 lbs. each 
as compared with 2,001,000 bales in 1930-31, 

The prices of American cotton in the year under review touched even a 
lower Icvelthanthatin the previous year. In fact, the level of prices touched 
in Liverpool was the lowest since 1894. In New York the official spot 

• Ackncrwiedgiaents are due to the Secrefaiy, iidiso Central Cotton CoauBitteo/oriwsijl’ 
ance in connection 'vnth this paragtapb. 
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Indian prices did not fall to the same extent as American prices. The reason 
ior this state of ahairs was to he found in the extra-ordinarily strong statistical 
position of Indian cotton dming the year. In the first place, the crop of the 
year 1931-32 amounted barely to a little over I milhon bales which was the 
lowest crop since 1921-22. further, it may be noted that this low crop followed 
■on the heels of two comparatively short crops of 1930-31 and 1929-30. Owing 
1)0 these three short crops the stock position had considerably eased and the 
stocks at the end of the cotton year 1930-31 were considerably less than 
in the preceding year. Apart from this factor of low supply, the demand 
for Indian cotton was considerably higher in the year under review. The 
• mill s m India were producing cloth at a very heavy rate and as the Indian 
mills are dependent on Indian cotton the demand from the industry was 
strong. The consumption of Indian cotton has been of large magnitude 
in the last three years in spite of the low crops. This demand factor 
also improved the position of Indian cotton in the world market. Moreover, 
-the import duty on foreign cotton may have helped Indian cotton to some 
•extent. AU these factors raised the parity of Indian cotton as compared 
ivith American cotton. This is well brought out in the statement below 
which compares the prices at Liverpool of Middhng American and Fine 
Lroach and gives the percentage parity of Broach as compared with the 
American cotton ; — 

Prices of Indian and American colion ai Liverpool with pariiips {per cent, of 

Indian on American). 


— 

PKIOE per IB. 

PABITIES 
(per cent 
of Indian 
on Ameri- 
can). 

— 

Price per eb. 

PABIXIES 
(per cent 
of Indian 
on Ameri- 
can). 

Middling 

American. 

Pino 

Broach. 

Middling 

American, 

Fine 

Broach. 



d. 

d. 




d. 

d. 


1931— 





1931— 





April 3 


5‘76 

4-55 

79-0 

October 

2 

4-31 

3-86 

89-6 

» 10 


5’59 

4’45 

79-6 


9 

4-56 

4-06 

89-0 

» 17 


5‘o5 

4-52 

81-4 


16 

4-77 

4-28 

89-7 

» 24 


5-62 

4-53 

80-6 


23 

4-97 

4-39 

SS-3 

May 1 


5-46 

4-38 

80-2 


30 

4-99 

4-61 

92-4 

„ 8 


6-39 

4-41 

81-8 

November 6 

5-03 

4-76 

94-6 

15 


5.26 

4-28 

81-4 


13 

5'06 

4-88 

96-4 

» 22 


0-12 

4-12 

80-O 


20 

4-89 

4-51 

92-2 

„ 28 


4-80 

3-91 

81-0 


27 

4-90 

4-51 

92-0 

•June 5 


4-78 

4-10 

S.5-8 

December 4 

5-14 

4-77 

92-8 

» 12 


4-75 

3-99 

84-0 

99 

11 

5-21 

4-97 

95-4 

» 19 


4-75 

3-96 

83-4 


18 

5-20 

4-84 

93-1 

„ 26 


5-43 

4-56 

84-0 


24 

5-30 

5-01 

94-5 

July 3 


5-48 

. 4-56 

83-2 


31 

5-39 

5-18 

96-1 

„ 10 


o-Oo 

4-30 

85-1 

1932— 





» 17 


5-17 

4-29 

83-0 

January 

8 

5-33 

5-22 

97-9 

„ 24 


4-98 

4-29 

86-1 

99 

16 

5-41 

5-40 

99-8 

„ 31 


4-62 

4-09 

88-5 

99 

22 

5-52 

5-52 

100-0 

August 7 


4-29 

.3-63 

84-6 

99 

29 

5-50 

5-68 

101-5 

„ 14 


3-80 

3-30 

86-8 

February 

5 

5-58 

5-51 

98-7 

„ 21 


3-70 

3-15 

85-1 


12 

5-59 

5-41 

96-8 

» 28 


3-83 

3-29 

85-9 


19 

5-95 

5-80 

97-5 

September 4 

3-71 

3-11 

83-S 


26 

6-79 

5-64 

97-4 


11 

3-70 

3-08 

83-2 

March 

4 

5-73 

5-48 

95-6 

>> 

18 

3'74 

3-21 

85-8 


11 

5'51 

5-23 

94-9 

y> 

25 

5-19 

4-31 

83-0 

99 

18 

5-51 

5-19 

94-2 







25 

O'lo 

4-94 

95-9 


— 




April 

1 

4-81 

4-.53 

94-2 
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Ijii amal niailvct. The general trend of the prices, however, was more or less 

Ine 1 H “i S'’ Ifcn-york m.irk-et8, the diBerence in 

the latter half o! the year being only in magnitude. Bearing these facts in 
imnd, tile price quotations in the iiverpooi market may bo briefly studied, 
inc quot^ition for American ^Middling at liiverpool oa the 2nd of April 1931 
stood nt 5'7G d. per Ih. From then onwards till the third week of June prices 
were rnoro or less continually on the decline and on the 19th of June the 
quotation stood at tt*75d. Kelt week the quotation spurted up to 543d. 
and at the beginning of July it went up to 548ff. Tliis rise was due, to a great 
extent, to the announcement of the Hoover Moratorium at this time which led 
to a spell of speculative buj'ing, but subsequent developments showed that it 
was not based on any real improvement in the visible conditions of supply 
and demand. The first Bureau report issued on the fith of July indicated a 
total acreage of •iZ'S million acres, a reduction of 10 per cent on the revised 
figure for the preceding year. This report was distinctly bearish as the ten 
per cent reduction was not considered sufficient to meet the situation. The 


tiuder-tone of the market became weak once again and on the lOih of July 
prices relapsed to 5'Ojd. From tliat time prices were continually on the de- 
chuQ. Ott the 2lst of August the quotation had dropped to S‘70d. which was 
only 10 points higher than the lowest quotation of the year, recorded on the 
preceding day. This decline was due to reports about the prevalence of 
exceptionally favourable weather conditions throughout the period. The 
Bureau report published on the 8th of August placed the prospectivo crop 
at Ifi'd miliion. bales which was substantially in excess of the trade estimates 


current at the time. This explains, to a great extent, the depressed condition 
of the market. From August 2lst to September ]8tJi prices remained about 
the same level, the quotation on that date being 3*74d. The Bureau report 
published on the 8th of September exceeded the previous estimate by 04 lailliou 
bales, strengthening the bears. On September 25th there was an abrupt rise 
to 8'i9d, as a result of the reaction produced by the suspension of the gold 
standard in England. The excitement, however, subsided, to some extent, 
in the course of a week and prices dropped by 88 points on the 2nd of October 
to 4*31d. In spite of this, the under-tone of the market remained good in a 
general way, the suspension of the gold standard having created a healtliier 
outlook by giving an impetus to the textile industry of Lancashire. From the 
1st of December prices in America began xiring steadily and this Lad the 
effect of increasing the quotation in the Liverpool market also. Tlwoughout 
December 1931 and January and Febru.ary 1932 prices in the Liverpool 
market were continuallv on the incrc.ise and on the 19th of February the quota- 
tion reached was o-95d. P.art of this nse was in sympathy with the price 
of Americau cotton in America, bnt part of it was due to the depreciation of (he 
sterling. The causes for the upward movement from December 1931 to March 
1932 have been explained above. In the last month of the year prices relapsed 
to a certain extent and the quotation at the end of the year was 5*15a. 

The outstanding feature regarding Indian cotton during the year under 
review was the high level of prices for Indian staple cotton lU the world markc 
relatively to those of the American cotton and the consequent rise m parity. 
As noted above, prices of American cotton declined considerably m the year 
under review. Indian cotton, however, was offering throughout the ye.ir a 
definite resistance to the price tendencies in the American market. Asa resu X, 
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Cotton. 


tlie2nd October, namely 11157, was Ull in advance of tlio quotation recorded 
in the week preceding the suspension, h'rom this time onwards till the 6th 
November there was a progressive advance wliicli pulled up prices to R19(> 
on the latter dale. This abnormal dcvelo})mcnt in the price position was 
initiated by reports indicative of unseasonable weather conditions which 
were understood to have affect cd not only the quality but also the quantity of 
the crops in some districts, notably in the 'Oomrah' and ‘Bengar districts. 
The second All-India Cotton Forecast, issued on the 19th October indicated 
a reduction of 4 per cent in acreage only, while the trade, in view of the bad 
weather reports, was expecting a heavy dro]) in the outturn of the crop. Sub- 
sequently, as the rains interfered with picking in some districts, croj) move- 
ment was delayed ; consequently, arrivals of new cotton both in Bombay 
as well ns in the interior were small. These circumstances naturally reacted 
on the price position. In November the quotation remained steady at E190 
for the two opening weeks and although during the next two weeks there 
was a relapse to a lower level, it was more than made good by the 4th of 
Decemher when the price quoted was BlOl . This remarkable advance was due 
in part to the comparative paucity of ready stoclcs of desirable varieties and 
also to an apprehension that there would he a scarcity of tonderablc cotton. 
There was a slight relapse to BlOl in the middle of December owing to thc’ 
depreciation of thc yen consequent on the imposition of the embargo on gold 
exports in Japan. From thc 23rd December the upward trend came again 
into evidence and thc quotation touched R200 oh the 30th of the month. 
With a nominal set-back in thc first week of January 1932 the quotation reached 
R214 on the 15th of Jnnuar}*. These high prices wore made possible by the- 
exceptional tightness in thc supply situation. At certain stages there were 
suggestions indicating the existence of a cornering of the available supplies 
of the ‘ Oomrahs " and ‘ Bengal ’ varieties and the paucity of supplies compelled 
those who had to cover against their commitments to pay fabulous prices for 
their immediate requirements. Biit later, when the ‘ Oomrah ^ and ‘ Bengal ’ 
contracts had been liquidated at top prices, the situation showed signs of 
easing. On the 22nd January thc quotation dropped to E211 and thence 
to R207 on thc 29th. But this relapse was followed by another rise which 
drove prices to R220 on thc 5th of February and thence through successive- 
advances the quotation touched R238, the highest for the year, on the 19th 
February. These advances were, to a large extent, due to a bullish sentiment 
encouraged by successive reductions in the trade estimates of the season’s- 
crop which produced some sort of a definite crop scare. From the 26th 
February, however, a downward movement started and the basis of Broach 
cotton showed a definite sign of weakening, the movement gaining in strength 
as reports of the Broach crop moving in the primary markets became available- 
to the Bombay market. The quotation for Broach on the 24th March stood 
at R200 and in the course of the next week it dropped by another R13. The' 
weekly prices of Broach M. 6. Fully Good at Bombay are displayed in Chart 
No, 9 prefixed to this Review. 

The increased demand from the Indian mill industry for home cotton- 
coupled with an extraordinarily short crop left a smaller quantity of raw cotton- 
available for export to foreign countries in the year under review as compared 
with the preceding year. The increase in parity, as has been explained above, 
also discouraged exports to some extent, as foreign consumers tried, as far as- 
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Twin thig fable it will be Fcen that iLe (Mritj* stood at 79 per cent on the 

?c«o lilt on f 1 ‘ V ? "*•! ^ consistently 

l « Jl-M t ^ rcncbca 88-n. In August find September there 

jns n slight relapse with some lips and downs the parity was round about 
bo m these months.^ The suspension of the gold standard at the end of Sep. 
tcnibcHed to n ri<c in parity which stootl at 80-6 per cent on the 2nd of Octo- 
her. J-roni that <lntc onwnnls till the end of January tlic parity was more 
or la^s consistently improving and on the 29th of Jommr)' 1932 it reached the 
rer'oru ngiiro of J0I*o j>cr rent. This meant that the Indian cotton was at a 
premium ns coniparwl with the American cotton. Febniorj* and March, 
however, saw a slight relapse from this position, but the magnitude of the faD 
was inconsiderable. The jwrity at the end of the year had declined to 9 j' 9 
per cent on the Soth of March. Thus it will be seen that almost throughout 
the year the parity was more or less increasing. Tho reason for this move- 
ment has already lieen cxplainetl in the earlier paragraph. 

Coming to a detnilc<l analysis, the price of Broach M. G. Fully 
Gootl at Bombay stood nt BIOS per candv of 784 lbs. on the 
2nd of April 1031 which was lower than tho opening quotation of 
the prec»*ding year by 117-1. During auhsequent iveeks prices moved 
downwartl more or less consistently with the general conrse of American 
cotton prices, the quotation for the 28lh of May being I1169-12'0. There 
was a brief rally to 11172 on the bth June, but this rise could not be maintained 
in the face of reports from the UnitM States of America and the price relapsed 
to RlC8'12-0 on the 19th June. JCcvcrthcless, the trend of prices at Bombay 
was, on the whole, steadier than that for American cotton at Liverpool. In 
tho next week Bombay prices moved in ejmipathy with the rise in American 
cotton prices consequent on tho announcement of the Hoover Moratorium, 
but, as in tho case of American cotton, the whole of this improvement could 
not be maintained. July started nt a lower level with the quotation for 
Broach at R181 roconled on the 3rd of the month. With the publication of 
tho United States acreage figures on the 8th of the month Bombay prices- 
receded stiff further to iilTS on the lOtfi, but the quotation resKfed any 
further decline till the 24th despite tho unsettled tone of overseas emrkets. 
The opposition began to weaken, however, ns soon as ideas regarding the 
crop prospects in the United States began to take a definite shape. On tho 
3lBt of July prices had already dropped by B7 to R171 in consequence of the 
bearish advices from the United States rcganling the new crop. On the 7th 
of August they fell ofi by Rl3*8-0 to R1D7.8-0 in anticipation of the Bureau 
report and finally, after the issue of tho report the quotation broke to R14I-8-0 
on the 14th. In course of tho next week there was a further reces- 
sion to R13G. On tho 19th of August was issued the first All-India Cotton 
Forecast indicating a reduction of C per cent in acreage. The fuU effect 
of this report, which was distinctly bullish, was felt in the course of the next 
week when, taking advantage of a rise in New York, Bombay prices advanced 
by R18 to I11D4 on the 28th August. During subsequent weeks prices mo^d 
erratically, the fluctuations being confined within a very narrow range. On 
the 18th September the quotation stood at H146, but in t^ next week, con- 
sequent on the suspension of the gold standard, prices spurted to Blb9. A 
in the case of American cotton at Liverpool, much of this mcrease had to b 
sunendered in the course of the next week, but even then the price quoted on 
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Exports from Bombay amoimted to 64 per cent of tlie total quantity 
of ran’ cotton exported from India, tliose from Karachi n’ere 30 per cent and 
from ]\Iadras 3 per cent as compared with 68, 26 and 3 per cent respectively 
in 1930-31. 

Imports of raw cotton into India during 1931-32 increased considerably 
as compared with the preceding year. As remarked in the previous year’s 
Review, this continuous increase in the last two years was probably due to the 
policy of the Indian mills to spin finer yarn in order to replace imports of 
yarns of higher counts and of finer cloth from abroad. Imports of raw cotton 
into India amounted to 79,000 tons valued at R7,03 lakhs as compared with 
58,000 tons valued at R6,39 laklis in 1930-31. This increase was due to larger 
imports from Kenya Colony and the United States of America, whereas 
imports of Eg}q)tian cotton showed a decline. Imports from Kenya Colony 
rose from 23,000 tons .valued as R2,88 lakhs in 1930-31 to 32,000 tons- 
valued at R3,17 lakhs in 1931-32. Similarly, the arrivals from the United 
States of America increased from 10,000 tons valued at R83 lakhs to 29,000“ 
tons valued at R2,24 lakhs. On the other band, consignments from Egypt' 
declined from 21,000 tons valued at R2,]7 lakhs to 15,000 tons valued at 
Rl,31 lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom in the trade dwindled to- 
500 tons as compared with 2,500 tons in the preceding year. The quantity 
of African cotton re-exported from Bombay during the last five years is shown' 
in the following statement : — 


— 

Prom Bombay 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Balts 

To Japan . 

1,120 

1,120 

4,480 

• • 

•• 

„ United Kingdom 

8,9G0 

1,120 

3,360 

220 

162 ‘ 

„ Other countries 

1 

1,680 

560 

•• 

310 

638 

Total 

11,760 

2,800 

7,840 

530 

790 


It will be seen that re-exports of African cotton from India amounted to 
only 790 bales in the year under review as compared with 7,840 bales two 
years ago. This shows that under this article there has been no marked 
revival in the re-export trade which had dwindled to 530 bales in the preced- 
ing 5 ’'eaT. 

"During the cotton season 1931-32, 1,994,000 bales of Indian cotton were 
received in Bombay up to the end of July 1932 as against 3,357,000 bales 
in the corresponding period of the previous season. The estimated stock 
of raw cotton held by exporters, dealers and mills in Bombay on the 31st 
August 1931 was 565,000 bales as compared with 697,000 bales on the 31st 
August 1930. Stocks on 31st March 1932 were 635,000 bales as compared 
with 923,000 bales on the corresponding date of the preceding year, 
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to Miltvtitiit.. AjiicruniMotton for Indian cotton Tims, according to 
the trndo returns of .Tallin, imiwrts of Amirnin rottoinnlo Jipm incrcilcd 
from J(K).(K»0 tons m VM\) ‘II to r»% 000 tons in 1‘) H nhrrns the total rra- 

imrts of Induniottondiclnudfrmn2tr*,00oionsto Jtt 8 (KK) tons in the same 
\’frjc.Hl. riic rontmmtnl rountnis aUo took I'^sof Indian cotton for sundix 
r»a«oiis lA|>ort 4 pf Indian lottnnmlOJMjftTjjountcd to 2 ,%n .000 hiks 13 
comp m <1 with d.OJli OiKl 1 ales in lint -'ll This is the lowest fifpirc of export 
m tlm tH)-t.wur i>- ruxl, < xcept for IDJO 2\ llic mIuc of the i xports amounted 
to lt« { {13 la Mis ns coinp irnl with It ffi, I { likhs jii the prcctdinf; je ir Japan, 
ns nsuit was India’s hipcest customer, but licrt-hnri amounted to onl> 1,080,(KX) 
hales animal at lUl (rons us uunptnd with IjOSfiJKK) Inks \nlucd at R21 
cron-' in the pncnlmj* acir China theiuxt bij-'cest customer, took 137,100 
bahs Miltual nl Ul lakhs as rompiml with OOl.lOO Inks aniued at R7,-H 
likhs The United Kinjidom took bales anlued at 111,51 laUis as 

lompinxl with Jsj)8t)0 Inics aalmvl at lU.OO hklis m the preceding }car. 
Exports to It d\ dwindloil from 3fil bOfi Inks aalued «t 113,77 laklis m 
1010*11 to 183,500 hales \nlued /if III (j2 laMis jn lOH 32 Exports to 
IkU’iuni l'r\nc( and Spam di dined from 217 500, 231,700 and 100,100 bales 
to 120,600, 60, not) and 15 200 Inks Ttspccti\<I) The following statement 
giae^ tlie luontldi cxjiorts of Indian cotton during the hst five jcars together 
witii the pro w \r aacrago - 


Ezjyorts of Indian cotton »» batcf of 400 lbs 








1931'32 


•Tcrap© 1 
IWO 14 

1927 28 j 

1 

1928-29 

i 

1 19:930 
! 

1930 31 

Apnl . 

1 303 000 

i 

230,100 

325 000 

j 356,300 

424 700 

307,300 

>lay 

248,800 

200,000 

373 800 

( 404 900 

341,700 

283 400 

Jano « 

218.000 

240,300 

301,900 

362 200 

244,600 

260 COO 

Jolr . • 

100,100 1 

180,400 

2852100 

318.700 

258,900 

212,300 

Aag'Mt 

110,300 

201,000 

210000 

231,300 

230,700 

259,000 

Seplember . 

75 300 

152 800 

191,200 

L11.400 : 

2SG 600 

111,200 

Octoter 

00,800 

83 300 

261000 * 

170,100 

223,700 

111,300 

KoTfmber . 

101,400 

93 600 

175,700 j 

207,200 

226 000 

13o 000 

December . 

165,200 

193,700 

272,300 

207, COO 

357.000 

191,400 

Janoary 

310.800 

400,000 

400200 

452.700 

438,000 

168,000 

February . 

318,300 ' 

J232i00 

350 300 

493,600 

433,300 

150,700 

1 

March • 

295, ECO 1 

1 384,600 , 

669500 

608 600 

433.000 

163,200 

Total . 

2,407,300 1 

1 

2,CS6,JOO 

1 _ ' 

3 711,700 

1 

j 4.070.400 

3.926 000 

2,360 ’00 
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Doubtless, tins state ot affairs-, is, to some extent, due [to tlie low pur> 
dialing power of the consumer, who could he tempted to buy piccegoods 
only it they were sufficiently cheap, and this prevented an increase in the 
margin for the mill industry. •_ Secondly, though the imports from Japan 
wore smaller in quantity, yet thb , keenness of the competition was consider- 
able and Japan cut down prices to very low levels. I'hese two factors were 
responsible to some extent for the disappointed hopes of- the- year in 
the cotton mill industry in India. It must, however, be remarked thai 
in spite of these depressing factors, the cotton mill industry was probably 
in a much better relative position than other industries and it had not been 
reduced to the temble plight of agriculture. Further, it may be noted 
that all mills did not suffer losses ; some of them had a distinctly good 
year, although the level of profits was probably less than was anticipated. 
Dut the very fact that, for some months of the year, many mills were working 
two shifts is sufficient evidence to prove the comparatively healthy condition 
of the industry. The Tariff Board has recently been instructed to enquire 
into the conditions of the industrj^ and is at present examining the whole 
position. 

The production of yarn in the mills in India in 1931-32 amounted to 9G6 
million lbs. and constituted a new record, beating the previous record figure 
by 99 million lbs. The details of production by counts arc given below in 
millions of lbs. : — 


Counts 

1013-14 

U 25-20 

1020-27 

1027-28 

1023-2) 


1030-31 

1031-32 

«OB. 1— 10 


00 

115 

100 

79 

100 

113 


„ 11-20 . 


340 

401 

330 

1 303 

1 

888 

4 00 


„ 21-30 . 


214 

218 

203 

213 

272 

200 

294 

„ 31—40 . 

20 1 

20 

28 

34 

37 

40 

Cl 

71 

ALove 40 . . 

3 

0 

11 

11 

10 

16 

27 

S4 

Wastes 

•• 

2 1 

4 

, 0 

0 

7 

0 

6 


The x’l’oduction of counts 1-10 increased by 4- million lbs. as compared 
with the preceding year and that of 11-20 Ijy 45 million lbs. The production 

of counts 21-30 went up from 260 million lbs. in 
Cotton yarn (Ri,28 lakhs). 1930-31 to 294 million Ibs. in 1931-32. The produc- 
tion of counts 31-40 increased by 10 million lbs. to 
71 million lbs. and that of counts above 40 by 7 million lbs. to 34 million lbs. 
Exports of yarn amounted to 22 million lbs. as compared with 23^-. milHon 
ibs. in the preceding year, showing a decrease of 11- million lbs. The average 
exports in the five years ending 1913-14 were 193 million lbs., while the average 
of the war period was 130 million lbs. and of the post-war quinquennium 
82 million lbs. The value of yarn exjjorted declined from 111,58 lakhs in 
1930-31 -to Rl,28 lakhs, a decline of R30 lalchs. Exports to Iraq, Syria and 
Bersia showed increases, whereas those to Greece, European Txnkey, Aden and’ 
Dependencies, Siam, China and Egj^pt showed declines. Tables Nos. 32-A and 
S2-B give further details of the exports of Indian yarn. 

The production of cotton piecegoods in Indian mills in 1931-32 increased 
by If compared with the- preceding year and constituted a new 
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Exports. 

.Ucor,l,„s to the Indwo Ccnlnil Cotton Comnnttco, the m.ll conwn,nt-on 
of Imfwii cotton diirmc the jnit font fiwil jonrs nns n? tolloM ^ 


Coniumjition 0 / Indian ran, cotim in Indian mils. 


(In halca of -100 Ihs ) 


— 

1023 20 

IKO SO 

1030 31 

1931 32 

Bofnlsij' Wind . 

^ 

Boiabsy Pww'dtafy . . I 

Madnu ...... 

UnItM PrOTincw .... 

Cralrat Prorlnfw and Panr , 
Bene*! ..... 

IVnl*6 and DefW .... 

of Ilritlih India . . 

afli.uu 

309.380 

030.400 

100012 

17M01 

ItO.600 

78,1 SS 
49.&ia 
20.701 

CSS, *.93 
SIS MS 
J,52?,745 
210^17 
214,374 
177,340 
03,937 
C-,217 

23 633 

672,249 
317,229 
},i74 066 
2J3 245 
230,834 
120,613 
90.135 
60.140 
20053 

600,(532 

326,719 

1,187,254 

235,022 

249 C73 
110181 
06,453 
82060 
20,302 

ToTAt BiiTi^n I»pu 

1.407.303 

1,051,167 

1,930 000 

1.990.852 

Total Ixniaii firiTts 


2D0,07B(o) 

jBgQRQl 


ToTit Ixou 

1,783 091 I 

2,248,132 

2,200,310 1 

2.341,707 


(a) r*rt r»^tnlaWd from y»m ptotjuolkon. mt *ctoal t*w cottoa coorimption reported 


Cotton mantijactures (114,82 lakhs).— TIjc conditions in the Indian 
•cotton TOiU mdiistr}' m tlio jear tinder rcMCw tterc somewhat unusual As 
has hecn notc<l in Chapter If, there were a nunthcr of factors which were 
distinctly fa\ouTalilc to the industry in that they should have reduced the 
force of competition from imported piccegooda of foreign origin In the 
first place, there was the sentiment crcafctf ht the political jnotement within 
the country ouamst the use of foreign piccecoods and secondl} , there were 
two Toronuo increases in the import tanfi on eotton pjecegoods during the 
year, these additional duties being superimposed on the protective import 
duties Tlie result is that the cotton mill industr}' receives a measure of 
protection against competition from abroad greater than it was intended 
to give it in March 1930 Added to those factors, the raw material oi the 
industry was on the whole relatively cheap and altogether it was only 
reasonaWo to expect that the cotton nwll industry would have made con- 
siderable headwaj towards prospenty dunng the year As a matter of fact, 
the figures of proiluction in the Indian cotton miffs do so that considerabfe 
progrtss Ins been effected in this particnlat direction Production in the 
local cotton nulls advanced remarkably during the year under review, the 
output under both yarn and piecegoods having created new records As 
^igainst tho'jo favourable conditions however, there must be placed the 
general upsetting of marl eta by the boycott and political agitation and the 
total result appears to be that the industry made little financial progress in 
1931-32 Mill shares on the stock exchange showed consideranle decimes in 
the year under review and the general condition of th<» mill industry from 
4he financial point of view did not show much sign of improvement 
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Cotton Manufactures, 

Doubtless, this state of ahairs'-js' to some extent, due [to the low pur> 
chasing power of the consumer, who could he tempted to buy piecegoods 
only it they were sufficiently cheap, and this prevented an increase in the 
margin for the mill industry ^^econdly, though the imports from Japan 
■were smaller in quantity, yet the keenness of the competition was consider- 
able and Japan cut down prices to very low levels. These two factors were 
responsible to some extent for the disappointed hopes of* the year in 
- the cotton mill industry in India. It must, however, be remarked that 
in spite of these depressing factors, the cotton mill industry was probably 
in a much better relative position than other industries and it had- not been 
reduced to the terrible plight of agriculture. Further, it may be noted 
that all mills did not suffer losses; some of them had a distinctly good 
year, although the level of profits was probably less than v/as anticipated. 
Dut the very fact that, for some months of the year, many mills were working 
two shifts is sufficient evidence to prove the comparatively healthy condition 
of the industry. The Tariff Board has recently been instructed to enquire 
into the condi'fcions of the industry and is at present examining the whole 
position. 

The production of yarn in the mills in India in 1931-32 amounted to 966 
million lbs. and constituted a new record, beating the previous record figure 
by 99 million lbs. The details of production by counts are given below in 
millions of lbs. : — ■ 


Counts 

1913-14 

U 23-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-23 


1930-31 

1931-32 

vVoB. 1— 10 

131 

96 

115 

106 

79 

106 

113 

117 

„ 11-20 . 

302 

349 

401 

339 

303 

388 

4 00 


o 

CO 

1 

167 

214 

248 

263 

213 

272 

260 


„ 31—40 . 

20 

20 

28 

34 

37 

46 

61 


Above 40 . , 

3 

6 

11 

11 

10 

15 

27 


Wastes 

•• 

2 

4 

, 6 

6 

7 

6 



"The production of counts 1-10 increased by 4 million lbs. as compared 
with the preceding year and that of 11-20 by 45 million lbs. The production 

of counts 21-30 went up from 260 million lbs. in 
Cotton yam (HI, 28 lakhs). 1930-31 to 294 million lbs. in 1931-32. The produc- 
tion of counts 31-40 increased by 10 million lbs. to 
71 million lbs. and that of counts above 40 by 7 million lbs. to 34 million lbs. 
Exports of yarn amounted to 22 million lbs. as compared with 23| milHon 
lbs. in the jrreceding year, showing a decrease of U- million lbs. The average 
exports in the five years ending 1913-1 4 were 193 million lbs., while the average 
ot the war period was 130 million lbs. and of the post-war quinquennium 
82 million lbs. The value of yarn exported declined from Rl,58 lakhs in 
1930-31 to 111,28 lakhs, a decline of R30 lalchs. Exports to Iraq, Syria and 
Bersia showed increases, whereas those to Greece, European Turkey, Aden and- 
Dependencies, Siam, China and Egjqjt showed declines. Tables Nos. 32-A and 
32-B give further details of the exports of Indian yarn. 

The production of cotton piecegoods in Indian mills in 1931-32 increased 
by II per cent as compared with the preceding year and constituted a new 
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Cotton Manufactures. 

Exports. 


— 

1013-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

<3rov and blcaobod piocogoods — 

jnilion 

yards 

itiillion 

yards 

Jlillioa 

yards 

Million 

yards 

Shirtinga 

i>.0 

2-5 

3-0 

4-1 

Chadara and dhuties 

7-0 

4-0 

2-1 

2-3 

T. cloth and domcitics . 

2rc 

2'0 

1-3 

•6 

Drills and jeans .... 

•G 

•3 

•1 

•1 

Other sorts ..... 

12-2 

7*4 

2-8 

1-7 

• Total 

44-2 

10-2 

10-2 

8-8 

Coloured piecegoods .... 

45-0 

117-2 

87'C 

95-8 

- 

Total riEOEOooDS 

.SO-2 

133-4 

07-7 

104-0 


The exports of Indian piecegoods slightly increased from 98 million yards 
to 105 million yards, though the value showed a decline of R8 lakhs to 113,24 

laldis. The largest single customer for Indian picce- 
iccogonds ( v3.2nnth6). Pov.sia which took 20 million yards valued 

at 11 iS lakhs as compared with 13 million yards valued at 1131 lakhs in the 
previous year. The revival of the trade with Pensia is a welcome featme of 
the year under review. The share of Ceylon, though smaller in quantity 
than Persia ’s. was higher in value, her takings amounting to 17*1 million yards 
valued at 1170 lalclis as compared witii 17*G million yards valued at H73 lakhs 
in the previous year. Ex])orts to Iraq also showed an increase, as in the ease 
of Persia, and amounted to nearly 13 million yards valued at 1137 lakhs in 
the year under review as compared with 9 million yards valued at 1129 laldis 
in the preceding year. Exports to the Btraits Bettlcments declined further 
to 9 mOlion yards valued at Ri8 laldis as compared with 11 million yards 
valued at RG2 laklis. On the other hand, the takings of Arabia, the Bahrein 
Islands and Tanganyika Territory showed increases from 4-8, 2-4 and 10-1 
million yards to G-2. 4-5 and 10*7 million yards respectively. The shares oi 
the other countries showed declines. 

The total value of piecegoods exported in 1931-32 declined from R3,32 
lakhs to R3.24 lakhs. Grej' goods accounted for R23 laldis, coloured goods 
for R3,00 laldis and white goods for Rl lakh. 

The following tables show the average declared values per yard of the 
different classes of imported and exported piecegoods in 1913-14 and the last 
six years : — 

Imported piecegoods. 



1913-14 

! 

1926-27 

1 1927-28 

i 

1928-29 i 

1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

j 1931-32 



R A. P. 

i 

R A. P. 1 

R 

A. P. 

[ R A. P. 1 

R A. P. 

] 

R A. P. 

R 

A. P. 

Grey . 


0 2 8 

0 4 2, 

0 

3 11 

0 3 10 

0 3 7 

0 3 0 

0 

2 6 

White . 


0 2 11 

0 4 11 1 

0 

4 6 

'0 4 61 

0 4 6 

0 3 8 

0 

3 1 

Coloured 

• 

0 3 6 

0 6 2 i 

0 

6 7 

10 6 6 

0 5 0 1 

0 4 6 

0 

8 8 
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Exports. 


Indian jixccegoods cxj>orlcd 


— 

1013 H 

1020 27 

1027 23 

1013 29 

1020 30 

1930 31 

1031 32 

Orey . 

White 

CoJontrd 

Hat 

0 2 7 

0 C 0 

0 R 0 

n i. r 

0 4 10 

0 6 n 

0 0 l 

R 4 r 

0 4 0 
0 0 4 
0 0 0 

IV 4 Z- 
0 4 ID 
0 0 10 

0 0 11 

IV 4 r 

0 4 8 

0 a 11 
0^0 

B 4 r 

0 4 4 

0 0 4 

0 8 7 

B 4. r 

0 4 4 

0 6 D 

0 6 0 


A** in the proMous jtnr, tlio declnrcil \a1uc 3 of exported picccgoods Trere 
higher thnn tfjo«c of iinjwrtrd picecgooda otid this indicates the principal 
cMi'e of the ietrogrL*'sion of the Indmn ]»iocopoo<ls trade m o\ersca 3 markets 
in recent j care Itmaj he notcxl thnl tho declared \aluo of Indian piece- 
goods ox|>ortctl decreased in tlio cast of s\hito and coloured goods, hut re- 
tnaineil the same m the cast of grc\ goods ‘The dechne in the ease of white 
poods exported vas 7 pies per yard as in tho case of imported white goods 
Under coloured goods, the derhno nuioiinted toonl) 7 pies m the case of 
exported poods ns coinjurcd ^^lth 9 pies in tho case of imported coloured 
pood« 3he declared aalue of coloured picccgoods for 1931-32 was the- 
lottcst recorded m tlio post-war junod and nas the same as m 1913 14 
In the foUow^inp lahtc a rough estimate is made of the quantity of mill 
made cloth which was available for consumption in India during the year 
1913*1 i and the last five >cars Owing to the existence of mimerous markets 
and scattered demands it is impomhlc in this table to take stocks into cal 
culation 


— 

1U13-14 
(pr«*W4r ) 

r«) 1 

1933 33 j 

1028 20 ' 

1 

j 1020 30 

1030 31 

1031-52 

Induo rail! prodselUm 
Imported good* 

snilioa ' 

y^rd* } 
1.1013 ) 
3,107 1 ' 

llilUon 

yard* 

2 350 0 
1,073 4 

Mill on 

\aids 
1,8033 
1,030 8 1 

Sniluni 

1 y»rd9 
2,419-0 

1 1,010 3 

1 1 

UQLon I 
yards 
2,661 1 
600 0 ' 

1 

I MUlion 

1 vards 

1 2,080-9 

776 6 

4si> Bfrom 

4.30V 4 , 

4,33£ro 

3830-1 

1 43383 

, 34511 1 

S,7C6 6 

Exported. Indlaa 
„ Foreign 

80 2 1 
621 , 

163 0 
S38 

140 2 
24 2 

1331 

22^ 

1 OT-? 

1 174 1 

104 6 
15-7 

Total Expobts 

1813 j 

202 4 

173 4 

165 0 

1161 ' 

120 3 

BAL450E 4V41U4BLK | 

4,210 1 1 

4,133 0 1 

SCSO-l 1 

' 4 IBJr? 

3 336-0 j 

3.646 2 


Foodgrams and flour (R20,37 lakhs) — Exports under this head 
equalled exactly in quantity those of last year, though owmg to lower prices 
there was a considerable decrease m the total value The total quantity 
of foodgtains and flour exported amounted to 2,614,000 tons in both the years 
The value, however, dcchncd from R29,88 lakhs m 1930 31 to R20,37 lakhs 
m 1931 32 Exports of nee increasetl from 2,279,000 tons to 2 372 000 tons 
On the other hand, consignments of wheat dechned from 197,000 tons to 

20.000 tons Slupments of wheat flour also declined from 47,000 tons to 

43.000 tons Slupments of pulse showed an increase of 11,000 tons to 93 000 
toM Exports of barley, and jowar and bajra amounted to 27,000 and 59,000 
tons as compared with 1,000 and 7,000 tons respectively in tbe preceding year 
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Foodgrains. 

There were practicnlh’^ no ox|)orts of jiiaize. It will tlius he seen that the 
exports of foodgrains and flour, other than wheat increased by 177,000 tons, 
whereas exports of whe^at showed a decrease of the sainc amount. The de- 
tailed exports during the past four ycar.s, comjwrcd with the average exports 
under each head in the pre-war quinquennium, arc given below : — 



Pro-u nr 
p verngo 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Eico not in tlic husk . 

Tonn (000) 

2,308 

Tons (000) 

1.70.7 

Tons (000) 

2,298 

Tons (000) 

2,254 

Tons (000) 

2.301 

„ in tho husk .... 

42 

6) 

28 

25 

70 

Wlioat 

1,30S 

lir> 

13 

197 

20 

.. flour ..... 

o5 

o4 

Cl 

47 

43 

Pulfic 

291 

114 

97 

82 

93 

Bnrley 

227 

13S 

0 

1 

27 

.Jowor an 3 bnj 'Q . 

41 

42 

I.") 

pf 

/ 

59 

Maize ..... 

( 

17 

• • 

• • 


Otbpr sorts 

4 

2 

1 

1 

TotAI/ . Tons (000) 

4.431 

2,300 

2,510 

2,014 

2,014 

Vauud R(laklis) 

40,81 

33,09 • 

34,79 

29,88 

20,37 


Bice accounted for 90*7 per cent of the total quantity of foodgj’ains and 
flour exported as compared with 87 per cent in the preceding year. A^Hieat 
and wheat flom' contributed 2*4 per cent as against 9-3 per cent, barley l-O 
per cent as against 0-0 i per cent and pulse 3*0 per cent as afrainst 3 per cent 
in 1930-31. 

The statement below compares the total production of rice in India and 
Burma dimng the past six 3 ^cars and the pre-war year with the total exports 
Rioe (R18,U lalcbs). during the same periods : — 

Total outturn oj riccin India nnd Burma and total exports hy sea to foreign 

countries. 


Production Extorts 








1 

Cleaned rice 

i 

Eice 

Paddy 

1913-14 





' 

Tons (000) 
28,819 

Tons (000) 
2,420 

Tons (000) 

30 

1920-27 . ■ . 






29.680 

2,035 

23 

1927-28 






28,234 

2,162 

34 

1928 29 






32,146 

1,766 

61 

1929-30 






31 133 

2,298 

28 

1930-31 . . 






32,198 

2,254 

25 

1931-32 

• 

• 

• 


• 

32,847» 

2,301 

70 



^ Snbjoofc to revision. 
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Exports 

t>« in wns cioocn tons more thnn m 

I W i-xiKJtts of nco nnd pniMj bIiobcJ nn incnase of 91000 tom ob 
comjmml \Mtu tlic proculing jcnr Of tho importnnt ricc growing provinces 
liurmiv nloiw i ossessM n Inrgo cvportnlile sunilus Tlic totnl exports of linmia 
111 I'UI JJ nor. J ni.lKKi tons ns eonipiriil ivitli 1,990 000 tons in the preced 
mg j enr nnd her niinro of the totnl foaipn exports of rice from India wns 90 
per cent in 10)1 1 > ns compirixl \Mtli 83 pet cent m 1930 31 Bengal con 
triiii tcil n |Kr Cint niuT ^ln Irnij per c* nt ns nj,nmst fi per cent each in the 
pnct'dinc^cnr ^ xjiorts from Intim mclmling Burma forms 7 per cent of 
lliL total estimated production which is tho mnie ns m tlic preceding ^enr 

Prices of net during tin. j car pHl 12 rencUed n disastroush Ion level ns com- 
pared even with those of the jittccdingv ear which wns itself n vear of low prices 
Tho avcnipe <locInnd value? for nco not in tho Iiu^k exported during the jear 
amounted to 1177 8 7 p» r ion ns ncamst Ull 1 B 11 m the precciling jear, thus 
•'howing a dcchm of ncarlv 11*17 or j»er cent This remarkable decline m 
the nvtrago declared vnlut indicates elcnrh the great slump jn rice prices 
which nccuTTwl dunne the viar undtr review It maj be interesting to note 
that cxcvj t for tbe last threo months of the venr 1931 32 prices of rice were 
nt all stages lower than in the corrcsj»ondmg }>eno<l of the previous ^ car This 
low kvtl of prices jn the rice tride was of course mnml_> di c to tbo general 
depression whuh atTcctcil the prices of all ngnculturaf commodities very 
scvtrtly But innddition the rico trade bnd its own peculiar features affect 
iiig pnccs at different tunes dunne the vear 1 licse causes may be ‘Studied m 
some detail 

1 roni tlie pfnndpomt of i rices the y enr under rev lew ma) ho divaded info 
tvNO periods the first peno 1 starting from the beginning of the financial jear 
knp to the end of June and tho second period from July to the end of the 
^financial jenr During tlic first ptnoil inccs were falling at a rapil rote 
whereas in the second period tlic general level of pnccs was higher The 
second period it«elf ma) be divid<^ into two parts (i) from Jul) till about 
the middle of Doccnil cr and (n) from Decemlcr to ncarl) the end of tho 
financial jear In the first j art ic from Tulv to Decemlcr there were 
rqiorts os to crop failures winch led to speculative I imng and selling nnd the 
prices though gcnorall) on the incrcn*'e had considerable ups nnd downs, 
ow ing to the unccrtainlv created bv the iliffcrent reports On the other hand 
b) December tl c lower crops in manv of tbe proiliicing countries had hocomo 
u certamt) and flit second part of this period therefore witnessed a very- 
considerable nnd consistent rise m nco prices The two mam periods 
may 1 e considered sej aratel) Tn tic first period tc up to Julv 1931 
prices of nee in the Eangoon market deebned from Rl% per 100 
I a?I ets of 7 1 lbs each at the beginning of April to 11155 on the l>th 
of June The latter was the lowest price recorded during the year This 
fall in prices was due to the same c'luscs which Ind been at work during 
the latter half of 1930-31 Briefly stateil tbe causes of tbe decline 
were chicflv the exce'^s of supply and the absence of anv hig demand 
The exportable surplus of Burma out of the 1930 crop was a record one and to 
mal e tilings worse this large exportable surplus coincided with bumjier crops 
in Siam Indo China and Japan The demand from China in the middle of 
the year 1930 which had supported Burma prices at that tune broke in the 
latter baB of tbe year and this led almost continuous fall m the prices 
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of rice. The demand from other countries was also considerably less, especially 
in view of the good ^Yhcat crops of 1930. All these factors left a large export- 
able surplus to be shipjicd from Burma which at the beginning of Apj'il 1931 
was estimated by the trade at just over 2 million tons as compared with 1*5 
million tons at the corresponding date of the previous year. These 
large visible supplies considerably depressed the prices of Burma rice at the 
beginning of the year. The position was considerably aggravated by similar 
large exportable surpluses of Siam and Indo-Cliinn. which, according to trade 
estimates, had at that time an cxcc.*^s of .supply of about 1*3 million tons in 
comparison with the corre.spondina period of the previo\is year. All these 
factors dcpre.ssed the price of rice from A]>ril lo June. From July onwards, 
however, i.c.. in the second ])eriod, a different set of causes came into o]jcra- 
tion and those exjilain the comparatively high rice prices dm-ing that period. 
In the first place, by the end of July the available cx])ortablc surplus in llurma 
had been reduced to a considcra])le extent and amounted to barely one million 
tons. This desirable position was achieved by the lowering of Burma prices 
in comparison with those of Siam and Indo-China and the consequent extension 
of the sales of Burma rice. The reduction in the visible sujqdies led to the ex- 
pectation that the carry-over at the beginning of the 1931 -32 crop season would 
be of considerably smaller dimensions than at the corresponding date of the 
preceding year. Secondly, from Jtdy onwards there were report^ of unfavour- 
able weather conditions in parts of Burma and this. coupled with the disturbed 
political condition in the interior, was expected to lead to a reduction in 
acreage of from 10 to 25 per cent. It was found, however, that this estimate 
was comsiderably exaggerated, but by the time the acreage figures were 
published the trade had come to expect a lower crop owing to generally 
unfavourable weather conditions. A third factor which helppcl prices to rise 
at this time was the report of floods in Central China and the consequent loss 
of crop in that region. This report led to tlie e.xjjectation of a considerable 
demand from that country for Indian rice, as it was believed that the crop in 
that region had been destroyed. Ultimately, it was found that these reports 
also were exaggerated, but still it cannot ])e denied that the floods in China 
brought a large number of orders and helped the rice market considerably. 
The foiu’th reason which stimulated the rice market was the report of drought 
and damage to the rice crop in Siam. It was expected that 20 per cent of the 
total acreage planted in the seven inner circles in that country had been damaged 
considerably. Tins report, coupled with the report of a lower Japanese crop, 
helped prices to rise. The Japanese crop was expected to be lower by 10 per 
cent. Actually, it proved to have been reduced by about 18 percent. Similar 
reports of short crops were received from Korea, Java, Italy, Egjq^t and the 
United States of America and all these reports helped to raise prices. By 
December these reports had been more or less confirmed. Further, the 
unfavourable weather conditions in Burma, especially in the latter part of 
the season, led to a lower crop and the exportable surplus w'as reduced, at first, 
to 2*6 million tons and, later, to 2*4 million tons as compared with 3’ 2 million 
tons in the preceding year. The trade also estimated a 20 per cent reduction 
in the combined exportable surplus of Burma, Siam and Indo-China. These 
factors increased rice prices considerably by reducing tlie available supplies. 
Further, during the latter part of the financial year there was an increase in 
wheat prices which led to a substitution of rice for wheat in certain localities, 
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The n’^o in wheat prices liad a Bvinpithetic oficet on tho pneo of nee, the 
merenfio m wheat pneen imoUjng a larger demand for rjco and dunng the 
year nnder ro\iow inoro nee \ m exported than in the preceding jear All 
the'‘e factors explain the incrca'tc »n nee price*? during the second period of the 
jear under re\jeu Tiio table hclovr gi\ci the area and yield under nco m 
iioine of the Awmtic countries for l*)10an<l 1931 



Arr« (1 COO *crfs) ^ 

1 \ipj(l (1000 tom) 

losi I 

1030 

1031 

1030 

in 

■•>55 ] 

•*oas 

OTl 

1 11003 

rorino*'* 

itcs 1 

1 518 

1010 

i 1031 

Finn 

4 IHS 1 



' 2COO 

Kottb 

2W^ 1 

a 070 


1 a 400 

liffl en 1 Mfl h r» 

lira 

8-81- 


5.2S6 


Coming to a detailed dcwnptionof themo\emcnt ofpncce it maj he noted 
that tlioyiar 1^31 'l2oj)cncd witli a (jiiotntion of JUOopcr lOObasheta of 75 lbs 
cicU in tlu llanj,oon marl ct a pnto winch was R1C5 less as compared with 
the corresponding quotation of the preceding} cor Inthc course of tlicnext 
fen wroha there was a succcs.-uon of rapid breahs whjcJi brought down prices 
to 1115“ 8 0 nil? Cth of Ma} The coUap-^e was primarily duo to heavy 
felling m a dull market b} inillom most of whom were anxious to reduce their 
stock, before tho break oj the rains Trom that date till the 20th of Ma} there 
was some nl)> and prices rose to H177 8 0 on the httcr date This was duo 
to a feeble re\i\al of dciuaudfronishipjierstoKuropc and to some extent to 
demana from India pro|c Tlusrcsnal however prosed to be a passing phwe 
and as millers and speculators had to sell their stocks the quotation gradually 
icU to Ulfw In tho 17th olJuno tho lowest quotation of the jear In the 
course of the next week prices rocoicrcd to I11C5 and froni then onwa^s thwe 
was a continued unproicment until the second week of August 

middle of Tub the rise w-iscorupamtivcl} feeble the quotation on the loth 
Tulv being ni75, that is a gam of RIO m three wcelvs rrom that date how 
evi prices shot up quicU} and by tlu I2th of August the quotation had 
reached R2o2-8 0 an im-reaso of over R77 Thi*? rise as has already bc“n ex 

■plained was due to teports of floods m Central China encouraging speculator 

to bn> oil a large scale in anticipation of requirements from that country 

Vs a matter of fact howorcr it was aot until September that Chma Mmo 

out as a biij cr of anj- significaaco and «.o ware of speetdahro ‘’i’™ 

uithe course of tho next few weeks and pnees began to decime 

."ror^^of short crops in Se““STD" p“- 

rt™— 
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in tlie fii’st half of March. On tho 9th of March the quotation stood at 11290, 
thus showing an increase of 1185 as compared with the end of Decomher. In. 
the last three weeks of tho year prices receded to some extent, owing to heavy 
selling by millers. The closing quototion of the year was 11250 which vras in 
advance of the opening quotation of tho year by 1155. 

Exports of rice, not in the husk showed an increase of nearly 50,000 tons 
in the year under review as comx>nrcd with the preceding year. Tho quantity 
exported amounted to 2,301,000 tons in 1931-32 as compared with 2,251,000 
tons in 1930-31 . This increase in exports was made possible by a large demand 
from China, which, though sbghtly less than that of the qti'cvious year, was 
far in excess of the normal demand from that comitry. The demand from 
Eiu'ope also showed a considerable increase in the year under review and 
Egypt also considerabl}* augmented her share. On the other hand, India’s 
regular largo customers, namely. Ceylon, tho Straits Settlements and 
Sumatra, reduced their takings to some extent. The main increases and 
decreases in the export trade with the various foreign countries are given 
in the table below; — 

Ex])or(s of rice, not in the Imsk to foreign countries. 


(In thousands or tons) 



1900-31 


Difference 
(increase q- 
docreasc — ) 

United Kin£;dora . 





* 

5S 

117 

-f59 

Poland 




4 

4 

41 

52 

‘ +11 

Netherlands 





4 


123 

1 OQ 

Germany 





• 

102 

231 

+09 

Belgium 




♦ 

• 

40 

49 

a.3 

Italy and Piumo . 





• 

19 

22 

1 O 

Best of Europe 






29 

15 

-14 

Arabia 





. 

50 

42 

—8 

Ceylon 





• 

444 

410 

—34 

Straits Settlements 

and Sumatra 




4 

895 

332 

—03 

Java and IMalay . 





• 

124 

123 

—1 

Japan . . 






1 


—I 

Korea 





4 

4 

. , 

—4 

Eormosa 





4 

, . 



China 




• 

• 

467 

417 

—50 

Rest of Asia 






42 

30 

—0 

Eg3mt 






22 

112 

+90 

Mauritius and Dependencies , 





50 

51 

+1 

Rest of Africa 

• • 





08 

63 

—5 

Cuba . 

• « 



• 


92 

70 

—22 

West Indies ' , 

* ^ 



• 


10 

21 

+ 5 

United States of America 





3 

1 

2 

Australia 






> 0 



New Zealand 

• 



• 



o 

+3 


It will be seen that the exports to China amoimted to 117,000 tons which, 
though 50,000 tons less than the preceding year, were nearly 160,000 tons more 
than in 1929-30. The shares of* European countries, especially of the United 
Kingdom and Germany, showed increases. The United Kingdom took 117,000 
tons as compared with 58,000 tons in the preceding year, whereas Germany 
took 231,000 tons as compared with 162,000 tons. The share of Egypt also 
went up from 22,000 tons to 112,000 tons. On the other hand, big decreases 
were noticeable in the shares of Ceylon, and the >$traits Settlements and 
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the United States ^\bl^h indicated a large winter crop in that country The 
expectation of n large crop increased the nervousness of the market regarding 
the ultimate disposal of the Farm Board’a gigantic holdings and the quotation 
pmduall\ came down to 21s Cd by the loih June Tlio announcement of 
tlin Kooaer Momtonum raised prices slightly to 22 j 3d on the 2Gth June and 
reports of Jieii’} crop damage in Canada increased prices still further m the 
next week On tholOth of July, howoxcr the quotation slumped to 21s l\d. 
nnd this downward tendency continued till the 7th August when the quotation 
touched 18f lOld Tins was due to tho extensn c sales of wheat by llnssia at 
low prices followed hy hoax'} oflcra of Danuhian wlicat at xcry cheap rates 
The other important cause of the sltimp xvns the apprehension of a heavy 
liquidation h} the Farm Jloanl which had officially announced its intention 
to sell abroad million bushels from ita holdings by the end of Jnlj From 
tho lull of August for n period of two weeks prices improved slightly os a 
result of n mwlerato increase in buying in several directions m Lurope, the 
quotation on the 21fit August being 20s 4fd Prices ngnm slipped back, 
however, and continued to dcchnc fill the third week of September when the 
quotation stoo<l at The suspension of the gold standard in England 
at this time le<l to a sudden ns». m pnccs which touched 25s on the 25th of 
September As m the ease of other commodities this rise was speculative 
and during the next w etk tlicro was a relapse to 22s By this time the favour 
able circumstances referred to above came into operation in the market and 
from the 2nd of October prices were on the increase till on the Gth November 
the quotation rtood at 31? Tins nse was chiefly duo to tlie realisation of the 
improvement in the statistical position of the trade and also to the sudden 
cessation of the Bnssian offers about the end of October After the Cth 
November Jiowcver the crop indications and weather reports became bearish 
and the quotation began to drop and reached 27s (kJ on the 27th November 
Prices recovered to 29s next week but again declined owing to a selling 
pressure from the Argentine the quotation on the 18th December being 27s 
The course of prices remained uncertain in Jonunrv 1932 being roundabout 27s 
In February ownng to an increased demand from the Continent prices rose 
considerably and on the 2Gth ol February the quotation recorded 

lid the highest during the year Pnccs however slipped back m March and 

the quotation at the end of the year was 28s In the following table the prices 
of No 3 jManitoba and of Karachi choice white wheat ns far as available 
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li v.'ill be aecii tliai tlie balance jivailable for consunipt.iou decreasccl iu 
1931-32 as compared with the preceding year by over a million ions. This 
probably meant a reduction in the stocks licld in India, Owing to this factor 
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Exj>orts. 

nml owin^j proh/iWj’ to nn incr&isO(} consamption of wheat io India itself, the 
esrportfl of wlicnt d\WiHlI/‘d to n very low figoro in the year under review. In 
the following table production and exports during the past five years and the 
pro'War year 1D1I5‘M nre set forth. 


JTofaf profueffou of vhfnt and toM exports 6y «eo to foreign countries. 
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• to ferWon- 

Ksports of whrat during tlio year nmoiintod to 20,000 tons vnlncd at B16 
lakhs ns coropami willi 197,000 tons volncil nt lll/)5 lakhs in the pirerding 
vent. It "'ill thus ho scon that the erports in the year under rorieir had 
declined very conjidcrahly and ivcro almost of the same magnitude as in the 
year 1929-30. The decrease in c.vport3 was probahly due to the lower crop 
'in India nnd to n larger ronsumption of home-grown wheat. The largest 
share of tliesc c.yport.s was, as usual, taken by the United Kingdom, the quantity 
amounting to nearly 17,000 tons. Arabia took slightly under 2,000 tons. 
E.vports to other CDiintric.s were of negligible nmounts, 

The imnorts of wheat into India during the year under review amounted 
to 111,00(1 tons valued at fi'S lakhs ns comp.ircd with 232,000 mns valuri 
at H2.15 lakhs m the ptccediiig year nnd 357,000 tons valued at 114,93 lakhs 
in lO-rg-SO. The imports had thus eonsidcraWy declined as comp.sred with 
the nrcredine two years. This result was due to the imposition oi an 
import duty on wheat in .llsroh 1931; and the quantities which entered 
Sdia during the year were in fuirdment of eonttacts made prior to the 
introduction of the bill to levy an import duty, ns these contracted qua i- 
ties were csejnpted from the new duty. As m the previous y'’”’ 
t\v> supuhes imported were received from Australia which sent 110, ■ 

^rtho vear under review or 99 per cent, of the total imports as compMcd with 
009 000 to® or 90 per cent, irthe preceding year. Foreign =’'«Pp!>“ 
t”d Sly tu Bengal, Bombay and Burma, their respective shares being 
80,000 tons, 28,000 tons and 3,000 tons. 

Shipments of *at flour dedm^ ^^"132”^ “ l tc 
in 1930-31 to 43,000 "" “tfefrJheat finnr was Arabia 
Wheal Sour (Use l.khs), tons in the year under review as 

compared with 13,000 tons in the preceding year. The ™ 

largSy tacteased her takings from under loO tons to n d”; 

On the other hand, the share of Egypt, and M^-itius and 
lined from 0,000 and, 4,000 to® to 800 and 1,000 tom respective y. po 
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Tea. 

to most of the other countries did not show any great variations as compared 
with the preceding year. 

The quantity of other foodgrains exported increased very considerably 
in the year under review and amounted to 180,000 tons as compared with 

91,000 tons in the preceding year and 121,000 tons 
lakhs). in 1929-30. The value of the consignments was 

Rl,50 laldis as compared with 111,17 lakhs in the 
pireceding year and 112,00 lakhs in 1929-30. Exports of barley increased 
from 1,000 tons valued at Rl laldi to 27,000 tons valued at R16 lakhs in 
1931-32. Most of the exports went to the United Kingdom which took nearly 

22.000 tons valued at R13 lakhs as against 900 tons valued at under R 1 laldi 
in the preceding year. Belgium also took 3,000 tons. Exports of jowdr and 
bajra also, as in the case of barley, showed a very considerable increase. 
The total exports under this head amoimted to 58,600 tons valued at 
R42i- lakhs as compared with 6,600 tons valued at R8 lakhs in 1930-31 and 

15.000 tons valued at R25 lakhs in 1929-30. Shipments of beans also showed 
an increase, though not of the same magnitude as in the case of barley and 
jowdr and b4jra. Exports under this head amounted to 34,000 tons valued 
at R18 laldis in comparison with 22,000 tons valued at R17 lakhs in the 
preceding year and 32,000 tons valued at R44 lalchs in 1929-30. Exports of 
gram showed some increase from 12,000 tons to 16,000 tons, but the value 
declined by nearly Rl lakh to Rl7 laldis. Shipments of lentils declined to 
6,600 tons from 10,800 tons in the preceding yeax. Exports of pulse, other 
sorts, also showed a slight decline from 38,000 tons valued at R54 lakhs in 
1930-31 to 36,000 tons valued at R44 lakhs in 1931-32. 

Tea (R19,44 lakhs). — The tea trade experienced extremely bad conditions 
-during the year under review. There was a catastrophic slump in the tea 
prices, as will be seen from the fact that the average price of tea per lb. rea- 
lised at the Calcutta auction sales during 1931-32 was 6 as. 5 p. as compared 
with 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. Prices in the London market were also abnorm- 
ally low and on occasions tea had to be withdrawn from sale without a bid 
owing to the disappointing nature of the demand. The prices realised were 
in many cases less than the cost of production and it was expected that many 
concerns would find it most difficult to carry on production during the follow- 
ing season unless some immediate relief were forthcoming. The main cause 
of this slump in tea prices is that outturn from the main tea producing coun- 
tries is still in excess of consumption and stocks in the chief centre of distri- 
bution, the United Kingdom, are still too large. The abandonment of the 
general restriction scheme announced in January 1931 aggravated the situa- 
- tion. Many concerns carried out a voluntary and independent restriction 
of their production, but their efforts in this line were frustrated by an increase 
in production in Java and Sumatra. At the beginning of the season the posi- 
■tion of the trade was not so depressed. Stocks in the London market at the 
end of March 1931 (as indicated by the returns issued by the London tea 
warehouses covering approximately 90 per cent of the total) were about 10 
million lbs. lower than those reported on the same date of the preceding 3’^ear. 
Eurther, the restriction scheme in operation during 1930 in the main produc- 
ing coimtries had led to a considerable reduction in the supplies of tea avail- 
able during the early months of 1931-32. A late start in plucking and adverse 
•climatic conditions in India, though unfavourable for q ' j k • ^-.output 
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Exports 

u diii nt tl.o 1 ff-minnK of Uic ^enr niid hy tlic ciul of Tuly the fi^mrcs di3 
clo-rd n drcliro of million 11)3 a*? romi nred \wth the preceding \ our Man\ 
pardons nl-^o rnrnod on r form of r.Klnction hy finer pluchng only 'ind the 
hot nnddrN ^^rnthcr during \ug«st nho led to ii decline jn production At 
tlii3 tune the total dedine in jrodiirtioii nmomited to f'l million lU Con 
Miinj tion^ns nf o I oing veil mnintninid «nd tl e outlook vns much 1 nchfer 
«9 vns rrflcrt(<l in 1) o mnl ct vhere mon, confdence vns «ho\\n niid even 
thing pointed to n ri*c in j rues Hus ftntc of nffnirr* } orverer, ivns greatly 
chnnpid in tlu fclloving montl p 1 rem the middle of September until htc 
m ^o^^mler ii uu dntrntP (Tpenenred iinpreccdcntcdl) hcn%'A raiin vliieli 
folic vinp n vnim ^ericd prcduced encnmijq fluflis inTtiadarl) in Ae^nm 
Cecil or niul P^llu t dnlricth 1 rom that lime onwnrdfi jt nppenred Ine^ itnl le 
thnt outturn vould mere ipe and the fpures rofc rapidly In spite of this 
hovcNcr the total merra«^e in the jtcduetion of the \ear 1911 vns email 
The nlnonimH) hen\> fall m prices tlereforc nn onU he e\j lamed on the 
oscunif tion tint there rwis a pencnl o\cr j reduction of the lover grade teas 
According to the ONnihilh iinrket rejortn there vas dunnp the 3 car an 
nUolutc Fearcit> of peed to fim teas ai»l the demand judged Ij all o^all 
olle indices Tcniaincd excel tioimlK kcch for quaht) fens Tlio pnncipol 
vorld markets vere svnmpcd b\ the excr incroasmg influx of cheap teas 
pnwn jnrticulnrh m Jo\a and Smnatm The London market vas flooded 
vith foreign provn tea vhich irtcnsificd tie demand for the rcwal of the 
tnnff preference in fn\our of rmpiregrovn tens on import into the United 
Kingdcm The ouflcoK for tlu jenr 19*12 33 docs not hoverer, peem to 
be entirclj dark The alnormnlK low pntes of 1931 32 ore sure to lead to 
^curtailment of production c^en without a general restriction scheme A1 
j^ad) it is reported tl at largo areas of old ten arc 1 cing abandoned and even 
Spiplete estates arc 1 cing shut dovn and c\cn m Netherlands India there 
IK Icon a rcM^al of interest in restriction schemes Apart from this hoxr 
Lxer, tl c irrpc'ition of an import dut\ of 4<I per Ih on foreign teas and of 
onlj 2d cn lirpirc grevn tens is lound to help the imports of Empire prowTi 
teas in England and this is a hopeful feature for the tea industry in India 
Euithcr the siispension of the gold stondaid hj the United Kingdom and 
the retention of the linl hetween the rupee and sterling impose on additional 
handicap on the Dutch tens It would appear tl at all these factors are hi elj 
to improve the conditions of the tea trade in the coming season The year 
under revnew however, as has been remarked above has been one of the 
worst on record 

Coming to the j reduction of tea in India the total outturn for the season 
1911 32 amounted to 391 million Ihs as compared with 191 million ihs 
the preceding season As has been rcmarl cd above however at the begm 
rung of the 3 car there were little signs that production during the season 
under review would exceed that of the preceding season There was a late 
start in plucking and weather conditions at the beginning of the season were 
unfavourable to a large outturn B3 the end 0/ July the produ tion was 
3| million lbs short as compared with the corresponding period of the pie 
ceding season A continuance of the unfavourable weather and finer pluck 
mgs in August and September led to a further fall in production of '■f million 
lbs as compared with the preceding year But the heavy rams he^nnmg 
from tie middh of Septemher and contmmng till Noramber produced enor 
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uious lluslics, particularly in Assam and gave a reniarkable stimulus to the 
total production of ten. As the cold wathcr came late, production )nade 
fmthcr headway ami the .season's total .showed an increase of 11 million lbs. 
in comparison with the total prmluction of 1030. Adverse climatic condi- 
tions led to the year under review being a most disappointing one as regards 
equality. Exccjd. in n few cases, tbc early and second flii.di teas were much 
below average, thmigh towards tlie end of the second flush season and during 
the early part of the rains teas from the Assam districts improved consider- 
ably. The autumn crop was poor in fjnnlilv owing to licavy rains late in 
the year and the teas were, ns a rule, devoid of the richnes'i and colour usunlh’ 
associated with the nnunnn qu.ality. 

The total production of le.a in Jjidia in litH] was estimated, n.s remarked 
above, at 301 million 11)S. as comjinrod with 301 million lbs. in 103U, '133 million 
lbs. in 1920 and -lOi million Ib'^. in 1028. As usual, A.'^sam contrilmtcd the 
largc.st share, namely 21.3 million lbs. or <'2 per cent of the total output and 
Southern India 57 million lbs. or ]■] per cent. IVoduction in A.'^-am increased 
by 10 million lbs., wlicrca.s production in the rest of Northern India decreased 
by about- 0 million lbs. The total area under tea in 1031 was 807.100 acres 
as against 802,000 acres in 1030. Tlie progre-s of the industry in recent years 
can l)e seen from the li'zuro': given below : — 
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Exports. 
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In 1'>U 87 (Kr ifiit of tlio totnl qimnlit} of ton jirodncnl in Jmlm iras 

cxj>ort«) o\rr'»ci3 

'nir nurtioji mIm tjf trn nt Cnlciittn roninjrnmJ o;j flic Ist of June 193l 
niul nltopctlur there \\ere ‘nlen durtit;' the scnion the pnme number as 
lor tJjj jirco'tljn^’ aensnn T)ie niunbtr of jnckipvs of ten sold dtinng the 
l‘ni «ca'»on (exchulinp du^t second hand nnd tlamngcd teas) amounted 

to TlfitHM) »n romjjnrnl > ith «old j« IMy*)! Tlic nacroge pnee 

of tea jK'r ll> for tin. sea«ou, ns nlrcnd\ 'tauxl, nns C o« 0 ;> per lb as against 
P »f i p nnli'iM in tho pr<<<tl«»g \tirs «alos Tlie number of pneUgea 
^o( du^U sold during 1*^31 32 wns il’MHH* ns compared vritli 172 000 in 1930 
^1 nml the n\emgc price uns fl «♦ J p ns ngninst 0 a* Op in the preceding 
■ft-nr 

f The nNtmgi ucckK prices per Ib realised nt the Cnlcutta auction sales 
during tbe season are grapbwl m Clinrt 9 and nI<o m the chart on tho 
opposite page where the district weekh nstmpes arc exhibited nlong -uitb the 
gonornl asemge As uns inentionwl in the preceding} ear’s Beview, tea prices 
biul cx|)cncncctl a cntastrojihic slump towards the end of the 1930 31 tea 
sen'on, the ax crape price realwed at the hst auction of the }ear on the 23rd 
Tebniar} 1931 basing bton D os 10 p In the first sale of the }ear tinder 
rc\ lew held on the 1st of June the ax erage price realised was 8 «» Gp A1 
though this was a substantial advance on the preceding } ear's closing average, 
the advance was due primnnlj to the prcdominafice of better grades m the 
invoices offered for sale As demand for nnj except grades above the average 
standard was abnormall} weak tbe average price sagged to 5 os 10 p at the 
next auction of the season held on the 15th June The average remained 
within 4 pies of this rate till the third week of Julj, but subsequently with 
the annenrance of better qualities, particulnrlv good second flush invoices, 
priccs'fended to rise, namelj, from 6 o« 1 p rcalisetl m the third week of Juljr 
to G 6 p recorded on the 3rd-4th August Quality now commenced to 
deteriorate and a decline m prices set in, the quotation droppmg to 6 «« 2 p. 
by tho middle of the month The low outturn figures available at this time 
coupled with the reports of floo<ls m Assam end the Dooars led to a recovery 
in prices and on tho 1st of September the quotation was 7 as ip This was 
followed by an erratic movement of the average rate which returned to 6 os. 
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Chart showing the weekly district average prices of tea realised at the 

auction sales in Calcutta. 
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Tea. 


2 p. by the 22nd of the month. The suspension of the gold standard in Eng- 
land led to a sharp rise to 7 as. 10 p. at the end of September, but there was 
an immediate relapse to 7 as. 3 p. in the first week of October. Erom then 
prices gradually slipped back to 6 as. 8 p. at the end of October. Novem- 
ber opened firm at 7 as. 1 p., but throughout the subsequent weeks of the 
month the rate sagged till the average touched 6 as. 5 p. by the 1st of Dec- 
ember. Eor the two subsequent weeks the average remained steady at 6 as. 
7 p. and from this time onward the qualities offered became uninteresting, 
representing mainly offerings of an end-of-the-season character and prices, 
therefore, declined steadily till 4 as. 8 p. was reached by the middle of Febru- 
ary 1932. There was a slight rally at the end of February when the quota- 
tion touched 5 as. 1 p. Stocks of Indian tea at London, as indicated by the 
return of the London tea warehouses, were 139 million lbs. on the 31st of 
March 1932 as compared with 157 million lbs. on the same date in 1931. 

The total shipments of tea during the year showed a decrease of 4 per 
cent in quantity and 17 per cent in value. Only 608,000 lbs. of green tea 
were exported during the year, the balance of 341 million lbs. consisted of 
black tea. Exports to the United Kingdom totalled 291 million lbs. valued 
at 1117 crores as compared with 299 million lbs. valued at 1120 crores in the 
preceding year. The share of the United Kingdom was 85 per cent of India’s 
total exports as compared with 84 per cent in the preceding year. Ee-exports 
of Indian tea from the United Kingdom were 50 million lbs. in 1931-32 as 
in the j)receding year. Stocks in London amounted to 139 million lbs, at 
the end of the year as compared with 157 million lbs. in the preceding year, 
Ee-exports of Indian tea from the United Kingdom to the Irish Free State 
amounted to 17*8 million lbs. in 1931-32 as compared with 18’6 million lbs. 
in 1930-31. Ee-exports to Eussia amounted to 3-8 million lbs. in the year 
under review as compared with 4-9 million lbs. in the preceding year. Direct 
shipments to Eussia showed a considerable decline from 6-2 million lbs. in 

1930- 31 to 3*6 million lbs. in 1931-32. Thus, the total exports of Indian tea 
to Eussia decreased from 11-1 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 7-3 million lbs. in 

1931- 32. From the London market other European countries took Indian 
tea to the extent of 10*8 million lbs. as compared with 10-5 million lbs. in 1930- 
31. Ee-exports from the United Kingdom to the United States of America 
increased from 7*2 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 7-9 million lbs. in 1931-32. Direct 
shipments to the United States of America were almost the same as in the 
Xueceding year, being lO'O million lbs. as against 9*9 million lbs. Thus 
the total exports tn the United States of America increased from 17-1 
million lbs. to 17*9 million lbs. Ee-exports from the United Kingdom to 
Canada and Newforuidland increased from 6*4 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 6-9 
million lbs. in 1931-32. Direct shipments to Canada also showed an increase 
from 10-2 million lbs. to 14'1 million lbs. Exports to China receded from 1-7 
million lbs. to 1-2 million lbs. Exports to Australia showed a considerable 
fail from 4*5 million lbs. to 2*5 million lbs. and to Egypt from 3-6 million lbs. 
to 3’3 million lbs. Exports to Persia declined by more than 50 per cent from 
4*3 million lbs. to 2 million lbs. 

The share of Calcutta in the export trade was 64 per cent, of Chittagong 
23 per cent and of Madras 13 per cent. Shipments from Chittagong amounted 
to 78 million lbs. Exports from Madras totalled 46 million lbs. The coast- 
wise exports from Bengal increased from 12*6 million lbs. to 17*7 million lbs. 
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Exports 


Tlio loUoMng tnUc millions ol lb# Iho export# oI kn from tho 

innopsl )iroilu#ing ffnlrc# ilimng the |)«8t fim lonre — 


(In tnilliOQit of lbs.) 


- 

1027 

1023 

1029 

1030 

1031 

Kofihrra Indl* 

S?oalhfTn Iivlt« . 

Orylfin . , , 

J«V» . . . 

batnfttr« , 

O ln« 

dftpan • . . 

tormo's . , 

121 

40 

127 1 

IS 

nr 

23 

23 

310 

40 

230 

131 

10 

123 

31 

20 

320 

M 

231 

137 

23 
]20 

24 

18 

300 

48 

241 

136 

23 

01 

20 

10 

29(5 

47 

247 

I4& 

27 

Ofi 

25 

ToiJlL . 

I’d 

012 

030 

€86 

8S3t 


* Not avAiUbU 

+ J jflii J n? tfcr C?ofT* for T nnn^^ 


Imports of tc ‘1 into iho principal consuming countries from India, Coylon, 
China, Japan ami Jnia, ns far ns infomntion is ft\nilnhic, aro shown m Table 
2s'o 01 A reference to tho table will show that tlic percentage of Indian tea 
included m tlio total imports of tea mto the United Ivingdom during 1931 
stood «t r»l 7 ns comjiand with &T 6 in 1930 Iho actual quantitj of Indian 
tea imported decreased from 290 million lbs to 277 million lbs Imports 
of Ccjlou lev into the UnU<d Kin„ilom advanced from ID2 million Ibg to 
1D9 million lbs and those of lava tea from 81 C million lbs to 83 D million 
lbs In the case of tlio United State-* of America tho qunntitv of Indian tea 
imported rose from 10 0 million lbs to 17 4 million lbs , tho percentage share 
of India liaving improud correspondingly from ID 5 to 201 On the other 
hand tho demand for Indian tea m Canada was comparatively weak tho quan- 
tity imported having fallen from 33 ^ million lbs (CG G per cent) to 20 million 
lb5 (C02pcricnt) In \ijstraln there was n decrease of about 2 milhon Jbs 
in the importa of Indian tea wlucb brought down tho percentage share of 
India from 9 C to G 1 The decline may be attributed to the keenness of 
compotvMon from Jav a tea imports of winch ndv'anced by 4 nidhoa Ihs 

Imports of fortign tea by sea into British India slightly increased from 6 6 
million Jhs in 1930 31 to 7 million lbs m 1931 32 The value however show- 
ed a decline from 1140 lakhs to RU lakhs Of tho imports 3 1 million lbs 
consoled of green tea and tho rest was blacl tea Java supplied 1 1 million 
Jha and Ceylon 2 3 million lbs of blacl tea China supplied 154 000 lbs 
of black tea Imports from China of green tea were almost the same m quan 
tity , being 2 7 milliou lbs There was however a slight dccfme in value from 
R19 to R18 laUis 

The quantity of tea waote cAported for the manufactuie of caffeine dec 
lined V era considerably from 0 5 inilhon lbs \ alued at RG J lakhs to 2 7 million 
lbs valued at RIJ iakhs in 1931 32 Of this the 
United States of America tool 2 2 milhon lbs and 
the United Kingdom 0 3 million lbs 
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Linseed 

379 

248 

257 

120 

Bapeseed . 

273 

44 

33 

54 

Groundnuts 

212 

714 

601 

672 

Castor 

114 

106 

91 

104 

Cotton 

240 

58 

41 

12 

Sesamum . 

119 

11 

1 

12 

Copra 

31 


• . 

• • 

Others 

85 

14 

13 

14 

TOTAIp 

1,453 

1,195 

1,037 

988 


Oilseeds.. 

Oilseeds (R14,59 lakhs.) — The total exports of Indian oilseeds declined 
from 1,037,000 tons valued at E17,86 lakhs in 1930-31 to 988,000 tons valued 
^ „ at fill, 59 lakhs in 1931-32 and 

average. showed a decrease of 5 per cent 

in quantity and of 18 per cent 
in value. World supplies were 
abundant and generally in excess 
of requirements. The Indian 
trade had, therefore, to withstand 
competition of excessive produc- 
tion of oil producing mate-ials 
in other coutries. It will be seen from the table on the margin that, while 
exports of bnseed and cotton seed were much smaller than in the preceding 
year, there were increases under grotmdnuts, rapeseed, sesamum and castor 
seed. 

The Indian linseed crop of 1930-31 was somewhat smaller than in the 
preceding year, being estimated at 377,000 tons compared with 380,000 tons 
r. ill 1929-30. On the other hand, Argentina, the 

chief Imseed-growmg country, had a good crop, 
estimated at 1,757,000 tons in 1930-31, or 41 per cent higher than the pre- 
ceding year’s crop of 1,250,000 tons. Increased production was also reported 
from the United States of America and Canada. The plentifulness of supply 
from these sources and the comparative cheapness of the product curbed the 
demand for Indian linseed in markets abroad. Total exports of Indian lin- 
seed declined from 257,000 tons in 1930-31 to 120.000 tons in 1931-32. Pur- 
chases by the United Kingdom were considerably reduced and amounted 
to 14,000 tons as against 58,000 tons in 1930-31. Germany, Belgium and 
the Netherlands together took 11,000 tons, or 36,000 tons less than in the 
preceding year, while France required 44,000 tons or 19,000 tons more than 
in 1930-31. Exports to Italy and Spain declined from 33,000 tons and 9,000 
tons to 15,000 tons and 4,000 tons respectively. Among nearer markets, 
Japan, which in 1930-31 had restricted her purchases to 3,000 tons, increased 
her requirements to 6,000 tons, while Australia took 10,000 tons or 1,000 
tons less than in the preceding year. The trade in Indian linseed was, as 
usual, divided between Bengal and Bombay in the proportion of 63 and 37 
per cent as compared with 60 and 40 per cent in 1930-31. Table No. 61 
shows the relative importance of the sources from which linseed is imported 
into the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Australia. 

The price of linseed, small grains, which opened at about 114-9 per 
maund at Calcutta remained fairly steady during the month of April, but gra- 
dually fell with a slight recovery in July, until 113-11 was touched in Sep- 
tember. When Great Britain went ofi the gold standard a stimulus was given 
to the trade and the price, following a similar improvement in London, rose 
to 314-8 in November. The improvement was not, however, maintained 
and by the end of the year, when the market was influenced by the promise 
of another big crop in Argentina, the jirice sanlc to 114 per matuid. 

The production of groundnuts in India in 1930-31 was one of the heaviest 
on record and exceeded 3 million tons, being 18 per cent higher than the pre- 
vious season’s crop of 2-7 million tons. The crop of 
1931-32 is, according to the latest report, estimated 
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Exports. 

nt :,(,'ir,(l(KI toi,« r,Xf«rt» of KrouD.lmil», ol„cl. constitntod the West 
intlivKltml fif nil nmoiiiitwl to C72,()00 toni in 103 i 32 as com 

jmrtsl \Mtlj m,m tons in thr prrcHing J<«r vVs uaijoj. n W promrtm 
«u»Uo I rnnro, lucli »urri vk< 1 hi t tnhinpi from 172,000 tons to 223 ofe tons 
2 ho f hufnntfs nnd Ci rJnnn> rninp iji xt m wnfjortnnco The former tetfuced 
her inirclms.s /rt»n» 1C7,1K)0 Ions io J17,WXt tons, while thi latter Mtk 
XMM d \\i r im nts from 12f> tK)0 tons to 122 (MX) tons hx|)orf 8 (0 Italy 

rvml tUv ruitisl Kinj-iloiundvaurul from 77,000 lonsnmH7,000tonsto800(K) 
fo/js find 7/*O0f» tons ros/M'flfvtl) Al^oot 7i fK*r c<fit of tho total qinntit) 
ixportiil m Vint from thn Mnarns Tresulency ns compared wtb 

7C |Nr lint m lOimi, the rcmiumlpr haMnj? hptn sluppr-d nlmost ontircl> 
from Jlomhi} 

Thi jmci of proundmitM (mnrhmi ihrortmafoiJ) at 'Mndras mas pefic/ally 
low in t hi hiht ijinutir of (lu \ear Trom 1130 ptr cand> of 000 Ihs on 
April J, It toucluif ihi louist |>omt of the > ear, 112 i 8 on the 0th lune 
rroni .Iul\ onwarti then was on inipro'imi nt in pr)C/>% ftreatij Jicccntuated 
h> th< Sfispeniton of pold atanilanf nml the mo\cmcnts in exchange On 
Octolfcr^th injvns neonfiif and 11310 on Noiemhcr 13 In Decern 
htr thire nos n ten«!rnr> tounriis a renctimi in 1 ilno and the price /ell to 
112^4 on tlu ISth Den min r Pncis rose stiadil) fhercnltcr nml tbe 
hvhi^t <\notation fUJ 8 was nached !>} March 18 

Tin proifmtion of rape and miistAitl needs jn J030-3J nas pstimnfotf at 
tona lump 10 p*r emt leas than m the preccQin^' season, while tha 
* . iropoflOdl UttaRreporleiitoha\e\jphle(U,023 000 

^;v«re( I , J -t y<) j,. I93f>-3l 

porta of rape ee«<i Ainonnieil to Of (Kio tons m 1931 32 as compared with 
A3,0tK» tons ui 1^39 \\ and U,0«M) tons m 1929 31) The United Kingdom 
increased her takings from 10, COO tons m 1930 31 to 11,100 tons in the year 
nndcr TOMCw 1 mnee, which had rcijnireil JOCDO tons in 1930 33 reduced 
her putciiates to 0,000 tons Italy shoved a much greater interest and 
took 18,000 tons as ag iinst 1,700 tons m 1930 31 There vero also increased 
shipments to the Kctheilands and Germany winch amounted to 8,800 tons 
and -1 000 tons ns compared wUh 3 800 tons and 2 300 tons respectnely 
in 1930 31 On or 52,700 tons or 98 per cent of the total quantity shipped m 
1931 32 VMvt Itom Karachi and only 900 toon from Bombay as compared 
\nth 32 000 tons and 800 toiw rcspecti\cU in the preceding year 

India produces about half a miHioa tons of eesamum anmmUv a large 
proportion of which la u‘»cd for local consumption Exports, which had 
declined to only 1,000 tons in 1930 31, ro-’c to 12 000 
Sestiniumffira /«!)»} 32 ntid verc destined chiedy to tie 

United States of America (5,000 tons), Italy (3,000 tons), and Germany and 
the Netherlands (1,000 tons each) 


Indian cotton seed was in limited demand, the principal customer hemg 
the United Kingdom A greater proportion of the requirements of the United 
Kmedoen was howcNer, derived from Egypt at 
cotton BccdfBCUkh.) comparatively low prices About 12 000 tons of 
Indian cotton seed wore exported during 1931 32 as compared with 41,000 
tons, \n 1930 31, the United Kingdom taking 10,700 tons aa against 40,500 
tons in tbe preceding year The remsinder went mainly to Ceylon 
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Hides and Skins. 

Exports of castor seed advanced from 91,000 tons in 1930-31 to 104,000 
“tons in 1931-32. Of the principal enstomors, the United Kingdom and Erance 
^ , , , , , , increased theii’ purchases from 20,000 tons and 16,000 

castor SCO {1 i.oO a * is). 23,000 tons and 20,000 tons respectively, 

while the United States of America reduced her takings from 39,000 tons to 
35,000 tons. Exports to Italy rose from 6,000 tons to 12,000 tons, while 
Belgium took 4,000 tons or 1,000 tons, less than in the preceding year. 

Hides and skins (118,92 lakhs). — The trade under this head was even 
smaller than in the preceding year, the total value falling from 1111,74: 
lakhs to 118,92 lakhs, or a decline of 24 per cent. The reasons for this 
decline are the same as in the preceding year, namely, the trade depression 
which led to a rcd\iction in the demand, cs])ecially in the demand for raw 
hides and skins. The average declared value for raw liidcs and skins 
declined from 110-8-8 to 110-7-9 per Ih,, whereas in the case of tanned hides 
and skins the decline was from R 1-9-3 to El -7-10 per lb. Shipments of raw 
hides and skins during the year amounted to 33,600 tons valued at 313,66 
lakhs as compared witli 4r),:h)0 tons valued at 115,47 lakhs in the preced- 
ing vear. Exports of raw hides declined from 22,800 tons valued at 311,78 
laldis in 1930-31 to 16,600 tons valued at R91 lakhs in 1931-32 and this 
represented 49 per cent in cpiantil v of the total exports of raw hides and skins 
as against 50 per cent in the preceding yaar. J?xports of raw skins declined 
both in TUimher and weight as compared with the preceding 3’car and 
amoimted to 49 })er cent of the total tonnage of raw hides and skins exported 
as compared with 40 per cent iu 1930-31. ICxports of raw skins amomited to 
16,500 tons valued at 112,74 lakhs in the year under review as compared 
with 18,300 tons valued at 113,63 lakhs in the preceding year. Exports of 
tanned or dressed hides and skins decreased from 17,700 tons valued at 
316,27 lakhs in 1930-31 to 15,800 tons valued at 315,26 lakhs in 1931-32. 
Exports of tanned hides declined from 11,500 tons valued at R2,60 lakhs 
ill 1930-31 to 10,300 tons valued at 112,13 lakhs in 1931-32. There was 
also a decline in tamied skins from 6,200 tons to 5,500 tons, the decline in 
value being from 313,08 lakhs to 113,14 lakhs. 

In the follovdng table the quantities and values of raw hides and skins of 
various descriptions exported in 1913-14 and in each of the last three years 
are set forth : — 




QUANTUX 

Vaide 



1018-14 

1920-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

1913-14 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

ll(lnkhs) 

Il(lakh8) 

H(lakhs) 

3l(lakhs) 

Raw cow hides 


37,200 

19,700 

17,800 

13,000 

6,01 

2,10 

1,41 

76 

,, buffalo hides 


17,300 

4,000 

4,200 

2,700 

2,20 

41 

SO 

13 

,, other hides . 


1,300 

1,000 

800 

400 

19 

11 

7 

2 

„ goat skins . 

• • • 

22,700 

20,000 

17,400 

15,000 

8,13 

4,43 

3,36 

2,68 

„ sheep skins . 

• « • 

l.COO 

900 

700 

600 

26 

13 

9 

6 

,, other skins . 

• • • 


600 

200 

300 


62 

17 

10 

ToTAi Hides akd Skies, Baw 
( oxeluding cnttlngs) 

80,100 

47,300 

41,100 

33,100 

11,09 

7,89 

6,40 

8,65 

:Sc — 
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Kxportn 

4 It# Jill , tu«f*-r-},n- fi, ,[, t{|p %(ar, 

U’.li.M.r.N,! ..Ini IH.- I,U , m tl . j, ir m',1. . «, 

• ] I‘t in' I i.'JiM || 1 ^n!^,r 1 „i ,,, Ujc, 

M-in-i .l-r,,.. ,vr r.ntinialt.P Tio 

"'*''■•1 « inj hUi a. .ompiml vnl*. 
14 . n7{ ht If, jiftf, <!,(,. KxjKsrtn to (I ft {'nit- 

f ! h- -V*. 1 rf \if r, 11 1 aV to I.O'I.-r. . art! flflK fiot.Hl !i, tO'.l 

^ ”'! I ''It’i flt lU] hU*. in 

*‘l ri <• a^' iv Hr >ti U\U li) >vrht<!«rnfr 4 ,n J V-i tof,s ni Hia 

-\il r,u» niMiVN mHll.n: 


j rni' tot I ^r^ iV, frit I from t' m at Ill,U 

M#, I . pr^v, t. ‘t, xal r4 fti h;#. !iV!n in GcnnAn) 

ti'ai \ I *'j»i I, 1 /•*! ft ft I •tl'- o\rr It.'T f'l ? ^ t** tl ;f fi»’ (pf rrM^iv ns 

c^tf-prv.l ST. 4 7. •'<•» t, -s \ft{ n,| ftt JIM Mr« in lU |»rf<ftlin’ TI" 

p' A'»' f f tl I' t'r Kj ‘ m AM »«• t..! tn ^('fi toM in J^»'M 't.* os <«.npxrca 
"jt’i l.no t« s in il t* p»n4«!i**^‘ M It .sfjiitfrft' ti t(» Ilftit from 

i ruM Vftli nl ni inij IsU S to T.|k) t« f S salur | ft* HI5 lilts. Spam 
al'Tt tx \ -.I J r» it, nw ! in n 1 tJ»» |o- s mltj-,] ot II H hU s to 1 "00 tcun 

’‘fttijrlftt to r intrirs ft os-ch! rln lines, cxrrpt 

t‘: t’** «t Norsks) nMl t’.uf«»|*r m TurLi \ ntirh tool. fj-V) ton* ivml ■1^*0 
tffn in ll ft seir «Mf** fts compiTetl wit! .V‘»tMSftmI IW tors rrspec* 

tint) in tift pret-rrlins )»\' Kxj’OTln of r<m lnt!«i were, ni us ml, chiefly 
frv‘j 1 llrn-’a! wti-tj nrioaiitoil for fi7 jvf cent of tie tntftl itljjjip'cnts while 
Jlunm’o fl xTe w-vi |'«'f f*nt, itir rrsj>«ytu» rlarrs of these proMnres in 
tie prrerTlin,^' jrar l-eiro rvn'l li jwr cent KBraeht hsil 0 per cent ant! 
Itonhi} « |»<*f rent ihtfin ’ tl e sear irr<le* reii'*« 


|k Kxportn of hitflftlo I tiles <lcclme«! from 4,-00 tons >ohi«l nt It.tO lalhs m 
P'3rt3l to 2 70) tonn intnetl nl 1113 laLN in 103! 32 Gennani tool G70 
^oni laluetl at US lalLs m compnretl with l.2(X> tona \-flluesl at JUl hlhs 
in the prrenhny lenr Th*' Umleil Kmmlom’ft phnre hit! dwmdfcti to 
250 tons as couipiresl mth -110 tons in the preceding year Bulgana 
and Greeet* nUo nHluretl their purchases from C20 tons and D.’X) tons to 
010 tons and 110 tons resi>ecti\cU The slmres of other countries also 
showed drcliiKS 


As usual, the United Slftt»'s of America took tlve major portion of the 
exports of coit “liUH, fur ^!u'lre muountitiK to II.GOO tons imfucd at I?I,7r 
lakl-s m tlie >Mr imderniiiw ns conijuircd with 11,700 tons mluod at 112,56 
iallis m the* preci'dini' >i ir The United Kmi:dom increased her takings 
cotisidoraMi from 1.000 tons inlueil at 1127 Inkhs in 1930 31 to 2,410 tons 
lalucd at hkhs in 1931 32 Mo.»t of the other countries, }iowo\cr, 

reduced their iKiinrids for goat skins except Ctnniii} which took 120 tons 
ns comi ired witli 70 tons m t’’e proceiling jtftr. I'xports of sheep skirs de- 
cre.is<d from 700 tons lahud at R9 lakks m 1930 31 to 500 tons \nlucd at 
RG* hkhs in 1931*32 The rlifTervnt maritime prosmees shared in tho 
exports of raw skins as follows —Bengal 52 per cent (30 per cent), 
Bombay 12 per cent (2S i)cr cent), Sind 28 per cent (27 percent) and 
Madras's per cent (0 i>cr cent) Preceding j ear’s percentages are gnen m 
brackets. 
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Hides and Skins. 

The detailed figures of the exports of tanned or dressed hides and skins are 
given below : — ' 




Quantity 

VAIiIJE 


1913-14 


1930-31 1931-32 







Tons 

1 

Tons 

Tons i 

Tons 

R(Iakhs) 

B(lakhs) 

E(Iakhs) 

S(lakhs) 

TTannea cow hides . . . 



9,900 ! 

8,900 

1,47 

2,80 

! 2,22 

1,83 

>* 

buSalo hides . . . 


1,100 

700 ' 

600 

11 

22 

1 

13 

11 


othei^ hides 

• • 

1,200 

900 i 

800 

*. 

41 

23 

19 

tt 

goat skins 


8,200 

3,100 j 

2,600 

1,61 

2,26 

' 1,78 

1,63 


sheep skins 

2,600 

8,400 

3,000 

2,800 

96 

2,05 

, 1,77 

1,86 


other ekins 

1 

800 

100 

loc ! 

i 

1 

100 

7 

32 

12 

_ J 

14 

Totai Hides akd Skiks, taiined 




16,800 

4,22 


mm 

6,26 


Shipments of tanned cow hides declined from 9,900 tons valued at R2,22 
lakhs in 1930-31 to 8,900 tons valued at Bl,83 lakhs in 1931-32. Exports of 
tarmed buffalo hides also showed a slight decline from 700 tons valued at R13 
lakhs to 600 tons valued at Rll lakhs. Shipments of tanned hides were, as 
usual, mostly to the United Kiagdom which took 8,690 tons of cow hides valu- 
ed at Rl, 80 lakhs, 650 tons of buffalo liides valued at R9 lakhs and 760 tons 
of calf skins valued at R19 lakhs or a total of 10,000 tons valued at R2,08 
lakhs as against 11,080 tons valued at R2,51 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
share of the United States of America dwindled to one ton of cow hides 
valued at Rl,500 as compared with 60 tons valued at Rl lakh in 1930-31. 

Of the total exports of 5,500 tons of tanned sldns, Madras shipped 91 per 
cent. Exports of tanned goat sldns to the United Kingdom totalled 2,500 
tons which were about 500 tons less than in the preceding year, the decline 
in value being about Rll lakhs to Rl,57 lakhs. The share of the United 
States of America declined to a little under 60 tons as compared with 80 tons 
in the preceding year. Of the exports of sheep sldns, the United Kingdom 
received 2,180 tons valued at Rl,07 lakhs as against 2,360 tons valued at 
Rl,41 lakhs in the preceding year. The share of Japan was almost the 
same as in the preceding year, viz., about 500 tons. The share of the Straits 
Settlements showed a slight decline and the share of the United States of 
America dwindled down to the low figure of 5 tons. Of the total quantity of 
tanned skins exported, the United Kingdom took 87 per cent and Japan 9 
per cent as compared with 87 per cent and 8 per cent respectively in the 
preceding year. 

Raw wool (B2,77 lakhs). — The trade in raw wool showed an improve- 
ment, the exports rising from 30 million lbs. to 41 million lbs. in quantity 
and from R2,51 lakhs to R2,77 lakhs in value. Of the total quantity shipped, 
the United Kingdom took 35. million lbs. or 85 per cent as compared with 
27 million lbs. or 90 per cent in the preceding year, while the remainder went 
mainly to the United States of America. Besides Indian wool, a fairly large 
quantity of foreign wool of Tibetan and Central Asian origin, imported across 
the frontier, is re-exported from India. The following table shows thn 
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iJiT”” -»I«'<» ■«■>• I" •'tix.tti l,_v m B„,| imports bj- 


Icp.lUl.^Uivl P«>I«rtslT 



<l^ <^aaMa.{ 
.r«t«) 
iil 
IX'. 

U5 

m 

HI 

fJMaf 
5^i*> 

)P->3I ■ • . j !0W 

. . I t.,(.i 


(4l lUiI 1<t»- Irt.-** «t •iaU k» ft tA Un^ frrnJ#.*' rp«tf‘» 

IJr rSft mJ tAti iJv» n Uithr*-.) frofti f» njiUton |1 *h nt 11281 

hlJM'i |.>n million !1 •* vaL«-Ui WV, UUimm UrUmtr.l 

K5'tpl'>m a»i 1 tli»* ***ftt«*«y <>( \tt,rr»ra usnal. the pnnc»|ial 

ct.»if‘tnr»« it< p’ ft?r. t( \\if (orm*f Invm;; n<^n hvtti 2 fJ rrulhon IIm to 3G 
iMilJ '»»j |}m fir'{ of tl r li'(rr fmi 1 J ( miflmn 11 >a to .*» 4 million II < Alfout 
Sr p ' rt'ti! of if r r^piTH nf ftt'litn x w«*4i| tl ibrnupli KnrntM nful -41 
pT rrni t’lTmvh llotnl'>\. viIuIa tli« tprxpin Irado \ta^ jhijdi-iJ Winf^n 
Kat irjii ntjiJ H/Tti’a! in tin* pftijmrt i*n «»4 r»T nmi 42 j^r crnt tlie 

(iok\ (UiuiIm Tito folltnrm^; taMe showB the 
ti{ raw ntml itnp'rtoil ujt« tip Cnilotl ICinmlom fromltnlm and 
pi tr cnufjtrjp^ -- 

inpcrts cf thttfs awd tomb's wool into lA« VnUed Ktn^dom {excluding ffoat 

Aair). 

Uft Atluoft 



KxpOTtR o( carpets and rues tO'v: from 4 2 million lbs to 4*8 million lbs* 
ia qoantilv but tbo value aboived a dcelme from HC7 labbs to B57 lablu. 

31)0 United Kuiffdom increased her tahuigs from 
C«ri»t»«n4tvi;.. nf niillioii !b» valued at R3a lakhs to 3 0 million 
lbs valued at 1141 lakbs vthdo tboUnited States of Amenca rctliiccd hctpui- 
cbascs from 840,000 lbs valued at RSI laklis to 654,000 lbs valued at Rll 
laUis. Exports to Ceylon recorded an incrcaso from 339,000 lbs to 443,000 
lbs. 
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0 * fn j«T c*-ht 111 ibi. jifi^i-riiin..; jrjf. TIr UitUtil of Aniontui tefiuired 
inlf to-l* , iiturtically luff ol itlut bV liad tali n m 1930-31. Kiporta 
loliBftiMn.van I riaitro nno nki on » »iiinll<.r frnli. mi.l iim<uml''il to 9,090 

frM rrAj»rr(j\fl\, 

(if B'icl Ia^ rliirli hail tn rtvi* m 10 10 31 

f« lOMfcl in ll.f* >faT wn.frr mirtt Al>-)»1 3,7(»f» cttt< t^rre f^nt to 
^ ^ ^ ^ fjrrrnaua ftiuf 8iy>0 rwt^ to Jlclj’iuni n* conuwrtrd 

''fith I,WX> fwt^ And l»f00 twin mpprUvcI/ in 
T}s»' Trtnni«l(r wrnt, to ih»* Vnjtisl KinptJojB nnO Vioncf', Thi' 
ftifioHin;; laid*' tmn rtj'OrtA «1 Uc Irorti n-insluo' And Pjnt'Apon' 
(lanrs tl r* jiA'* four jpn-* 


Ksfort* ift fv'J„ t>f I’iti {ntftom Bnngiol and 



1&:* 

! itm 

IWO 

i»ii 

To i»>! Fui#"« «t Ar*rtfa 


mm 


J,^'2 

^ C<vtt-Mtr .... 




I.w 

^ L’a 


J^KaSM 

^■RQB 

la 

M Ibi k • . 


■tM 

mogn 

[ 11.577 

Tcrit (»u. cotmur*) 

[ 41/172 

j IMgltl j 

1 49XS 1 

! 15/91 


of Lie AtnruKti^) t<» 1(V» f»0f> ewta ^aIumI At H37i laklis in 
1031 3J ci>tniu\rrT.t with 10‘«.0“‘> «wi- Nnlutni At lfr»7| ItkliA in th<' juw'd- 
ii.C jpAf \*i iHiiaJ thp United State* of AtnrricA 
SvtlUiT jinmij’jl ruMonifr, l>ut fhc rrdnwl her 

tahtnfm from r«-M to 77,l^t ewt* while ;»ih-)m5e* b/ the United 

Kinj;dom a»nottntM to 100<^ cwt« , nltno't the PAme ns in J03tV31. Ship* 
nienct in l03l-:J.i abo inelndeif II (XHi cwta to JhlKinm and fi.OOo cats to 
ihrae two countmn I aMO-; t.aV.(i» S,0(K> r\vt» And 4,000 cwts tos- 
pcctivcly in tlie preroilio- >(*tr l*x|K>rfn of other kinds of hic, roprcscntinij 
mostly refuM Inc, dwlined ffoin -IfiOOO cirt* to .ll.OOOcirffi , of nhicb Ger- 
innny tnok li.OOtt cwtn and IkHinm 13.500 enta ns compared ^vitb 28,000 
cwl« and ents re*jM'Cti\el^ m mOOl 

OtU 0^5^ laVJisl -The total en»ott* of oil* mre \alucd at 1157 laUis m 
1031-32 as compared nilli 1U7 lakhs in IWO-SI As nsunl, the trade vroa 
praclicallv confined to e'^enlml and noii'wvntnl scgotablo oils animal and 
mineral o'lls formms: a scf> small proportion of the total trade Sl^ipmcnts 
of \c"ctablo oils adtanred from 1.110000 pallons salucd at 1121 laUis to 
1 ooo.OOO t^llon* valued at lUto lakhs m 1031-32 Kxport* of castor oil 
’ more than donhlcd m rjuantity, shiimients during 

C*.Moroi! amounting to 082,000 gallons valued at 

1U5 lakhs as tompared vvitlH7i,000 gallons valued at BO lakhs in the pr^ 
ceding >car TJio bull of the consignments wint, as usinl, to the Umt^ 
Kingdom, which increased her imrcliasca from 300,000 gallons to 
gallSns Gennanv and Belgmm also raised their reipnicments from M,0W 
Sollons and 10,000 gallons to 131,000 gallons and 23,000 gallons r^pectively 
V notable feature 4s the sbipniciit of 12,000 gallonB to Italy wbieb bad no 
sbato in tins trade during the preceding four years Other countries, pam- 
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other Articles. 

<3uiatly the 'Union ol South Africa,, Australia, Ceylon and tho Straits Settle- 
ments, took less than in tho preceding year. Despatches of coconut oil 

declined from 51,000 gallons in 1930-31 to 36,000 
oconnt 01 . gallons ill 1931-32, of which the United Kingdom ' 

and the Ketherlonds look 11,000 gallons and 13,000 gallons as compared with 

13,000 gallons and 21,000 gallons rcspcclivcl,y in 1930-31. Exports of ground- 
nut oil advanced from 166,000 gallons in 1930-31 
Troiiiunufcii. 455,000 gallons in 1931-32. Of tho total ship- 

mem s, tho United Kingdom look 280,000 gallons or 62 per cent and Mauritius 
and Depondencies 12,000 gallons or 9 per cent, while the remainder went 
mainly to the Kciheriaiuls (39,000 gallons), Germany (25,000 gallons), Bel- 
gium (19,000 gallons) and Arabia (12,000 gallons). Mustard or rape seed oil 
showed an improvement from 207,000 gallons in 1930-31 to 250,000 gallons, 
the bulk of the shipments having gone to Mauritius (165,000 gallons), Eiji 
Islands (40,000 gallons) and Katal (15,000 gallons). Shipments of sesamum 
oil fell from 136,000 gallon.s to 96.000 gallons, tho principal destinations heing 
Aden and Dependencies (26,000 gallons), jMsurilins and Dependencies (15,000 
gallons) and Arahin (45,000 gallons). Despatches of linseed oil were nearly 

half of tlioRc in the, })reecding year and totalled 38,000 
Lin^t'd nil. gallons .as against 77,000 gallons. Tlic Straits Scttlc- 

mcnls rccjuircd 13,000 gallons and the Philippine Islands and Guam 16,000 
Of essential oils, the exxmrls of sandalwood oil advanced from 

78,000 Ihs. to 114,000 lbs, in cjviantit}' and from 
•ill 3 lakbs to HI 8 lakbs in v.alnc. With the excep- 
tion of Erance, all the imxmrting countries took more than in the preceding 
3’ear. The United Kingdom which had taken 10,000 lbs. in 1930-31 required 

41.000 lbs. in 1931-32. .Tapan increased her demands from 18,000 lbs. to 

38.000 lbs., while France reduced her imrchases from 41,000 lbs. to 24,000 lbs. 
Exports of Icm'ougrass oil also rose from 39,000 gallons to 51,000 gallons, 
the principal consumers being the United Kingdom and Erance (11,000 gallons 
each) and the United States of America (14,000 gallons). 

Other Articles. — The following i.s a summary of the more importajit 
of the remaining articles of export ; — 


gallons. 


yniuJalx^-oocl oil. 



1913-14 







(pre-war 

year) 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-.30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Metals and ores — 

R (lahhs) 

i 

P. (lahhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Pig lead . 

9 

2,15 

2,16 

2.45 

2,17 

1,73 

Pig iron . 

42 

1,79 

2,11 

2,59 

1,70 

1,23 ' 

Manganese ore 

1,21 

1,95 

1,97 

2,29 

1,39 

67 

Others . 

47 

.3,08 

1 2.CS 

3,01 

i 2,08 / 

1,04 

Paraffin ■wax . . 

67 

2,42 

2,40 

.%1S 

2,S2 / 

2,32 

Odcabes 

1,38 

.%u 

3,84 


2, OS / 

2,01 

Ctoffee 

1,64 

1 

2,32 j 

1,G9 

1,4= j 

1.02 j 
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Psiffab find Orti (HS <17 InVKt)— Th* toiil <«xj)ortfj of on% eojnHUng 
r^rl\ ttf o**' Ml from tons ^nIl^•^l at 112 12 hilljs m 

lO-to If to.*t’KK>Of„t,s\-,Iijrifnt Jfl 17fal.f5m 

r»jluc*»» m thf (lutt)ut of world no lal* 
hir^jral mdu’ttro'* <t«nousH nfTrclfd the demand for 
jinn.im v’ I sports from It>dn «« rt tl e low* **t finco 1^05 OG and amounted 
to tons tomjnnil wjtli 4 hr»(MH,i tonn m lOtMJl and tin. record «Iup- 

m<'nt'v of Hid <HH> torn in lOioiO Toe\ciA market without exception there 
was a «ul st.vnlml <h rlin* iniSfKirts Franc*, unuall) the largest purclnpor^ 
retimed h* r takings from It^ <WKl tons to 80 0(MJ tons and was followed b\ the 
Unitrd KfOr-dom tiluch took o d> 'll 000 tons as apamst III 000 tons in 


1‘^JO J1 i sports to IM^iurn fiimdnili Ml from 78 000 tons to S') 000 tons 
and thn-ic to the United States of Am''riea from 19 000 tons to 28 000 tons 


Th‘ re v\ere also smaller shipments to Gcmwnj and tlio N'cthcrfanda amount 
JJU' to 1.81K» tons and 2 VK) tons as compared with 15 300 tons and 11,500 tons 
nsjHctutU in 1^30 31 The t xport tiwloin mangano'ie oro was practically 
confimd to Bengal and Bombat, the former accounting for 70 i>er cent and 
tbo latt#*r for 30 percent as compared witli 19 and 50 per cent rcspccti\el} m 
Ferni^momi the preceding >car Shipments of ferruginous man 

m^spwtMcore gantsc oro mostl} to Belgium and Frayico, declined 


from 5.000 tons to 3,000 tons Thero were no exports Of ferro manganese 
Ferro-manganwe durmg 1930*31 and 1931-32 
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'Metals and Ores. 

Exports of pig iron furtlier declined bj 20 per cent in quantity from 439,000 
tons in 1930-31 to 351,000 tons in 1931-32 and by 28 per cent in value from 
■D- • RlsTO lakbs to ‘Bl,23 lakbs. Both tbe United 

ig iron , as. Kingdom and the United States of America con- 

siderably reduced their purchases from 99,000 tons and 108,000 tons to 69,000 
tons and 51,000 tons respectively, -while Japan raised her requirements from 

161,000 tons to 188,000 tons. Among other countries, G-ermany took 13,000 
tons, or 2,000 tons more than in the preceding year, while China and Hong- 
kong together required 15,000 tons, or 5,000 tons less than in 1930-31. The 
following table shows the production of pig iron and steel in India during the 
past three years : — 

In thousand tons. 


— 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Pmduction of pig iron . 

1,376 

1,140 

1,070 

„ „ steel (ingots) 

581 

625 

602 

„ ,, finished steel 

1 

412 

434 

1 

450 


Wolfram ore 
(E62J lakhs). 


Owing to unsettled condition in China which takes the lead in the supply 
of tungsten, exports of wolfram from British India were somewhat stimulated 

and amounted to 4,400 tons valued at I162-| lakhs 
in 1931-32 as compared with 3,800 tons valued at 
B58 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments were, as usual, 
entirely from Burma and were chiefly destined to the United Kingdom and 
to a less extent, to Germany, both of which increased their purchases from 
3,200 tons and 400 tons to 3,400 tons and 700 tons respectively. 

Exports of chromite or chrome iron ore declined from 21,000 tons valued 
at B7 lakhs to 8,000 tons valued at R3 lakhs. The United Kingdom and 
•f 1 1 T, \ Germany raised their respective requirements from 
Chromite ahhs). 2,500 tons and 3,500 tons to 3,800 tons and 3,600 

tons, while France reduced her purchases from 1,400 tons to 400 tons. The 
United States of America and Norway, which had required 7,000 tons and 

4.000 tons respectively in 1930-31,, took nothing at all in 1931-32. 

Shipments of pig lead fell from 1,499,000 cwts. valued at E2,17 lakhs to 

1.295.000 cwts. valued at 111,73 lakhs. The United Kingdom absorbed 813,000 

Vcr lead /ui 73 lakhsi. total quantity exported 

’ in 1931-32 as against 1,145,000 cwts. or 76 per cent 

in the preceding year. Japan and China required larger quantities, their 
respective takings being 286,000 c-wts. and 29,000 cwts, while purchases by 
Ceylon, Germany and Belgium fell to 44,000 cwts., 32,000 cwts. and 22,000 
cwts. from 57,000 cwts., 59,000 cwts. and 28,000 cwts. respectively in the 
X^receding year. 

Exports of paraf&n wax declined from 58,000 tons valued at R2,82 lakhs 
in 1930-31 to 52,000 tons valued at B2,32 lakhs in 1931-32. This represeaited 

a fall of 10 per cent in quantity and of 18 per cent 
(R 2 , 321 a]SiLl. ™ value as compared with 1930-31. The United 

Kingdom, the largest purchaser of this article, con- 
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sidotftbly lucrcjiscd hor reqiiiromcnts from 10,000 tons m 1930 31 to 17 000 
tons 'ilio Nctljcrlftiids nnd Italy also increased their respective shares liom 
2,900 tons and 2,000 tons to 3/200 tons nml 2,900 tons m the year under review 
but fihipmiiits to Belgium, Spam, tho Union of South Africa, Chile and 
Australia recorded small decreases and amounted to 2,500 tons, 500 tons 
2,700 tons 2,100 tons and 200 tons respectively China, Japan and Tortu 
guc*!© Bast Africa also curtailed tlioir respective takings from 7,200 tons 
o,500 tons and 5,900 tons to 5,000 tons, 1,000 tons and 3, COO tons Exports 
to German} and tho United States of ^Vincrjca remained almost stationary 
and amounted to 3,000 tons and 6,000 tons respectively As usual, the trade 
^\ns practicalU confined to Bengal and Burma, tho latter contnbutmg two 
thirds of tho total qunntitj shipped 

Shipments of oilcakes advanced in quantity from 254,000 tons to 291,000 
toiib, hilt the >alne recorded a (kchno from 112,08 loUis to 112,01 lakhs 
OilcaUa Groimduut cake, which accounted for 03 per cent of 

{112 01 liiUi*) total quantii} of oilcakes exported, showed an 

increase in quantity from 182,000 tons to 184,000 
tons with a decline m \aluc from 111,42 lakhs to Rl,23 laUis Germany, 
Belgium and the Netherlands showed greater interest, their respective pur- 
chases ad^ aucing from 30,000 tons, 8 000 tons and 18,000 tons to 52,000 tons, 
12,000 tons and 27,000 tons, while there was a reduction m tho shipments to 
tho United Kingdom and Co}lou which fell from 94,000 tons and 22,000 tons 
to 09,000 tons and 20,000 tons rcsptctuel) Exports of cotton cako con 
tracted from 8,000 tons to 3,000 tons in quantity and from RC lakhs to 
laUiB ju \aluo Of tho total exports tho United Kingdom and Germany 
took 700 tons and 500 tons as compared %nth 1,000 tons and 3,000 tons re 
spcctivclj a year ago Exports of iiosccdcako nearly doubled in comparison 
with those of tho preceding ^ tar and amounted m 1931 32 to 47,000 tons 
^allied at 1138 lakhs, of whica the United Kingdom took 34,000 tons (18 000 
^ns) and tho Netherlands 8,000 tons (4,000 tons), the figures for 1930 31 
PRcmg given m brackets Shipments of rape and sesamum cako improved in 
■quantity from 31,000 tons to 50,000 tons and in value from R27 lakhs to 1134 
lakhs Ceylouaud Japan, usually the two ptmcipal customers, divided the 
entiTO trade between thcmsches, having taken 12,000 tons and 38,000 tons 
respectively The demand for coconut cake dropped by 1,000 tons to 3,000 
tons in quantity and bj R1 lakh to R2 lakhs in value, Germany and 
Belgium contmuing to bo the principal destinations Despatches of castor 
cake, entirely to Ceylon amounted to nearly 2,000 tons as against 1,000 
tons m 1930-31 

The total reported production of cured coSee m India durmg the season 
1930 31 was 33 million lbs as compared with 39 million lbs reported m the 
preceding season The quality of the season s crop 
■Coffee (I194J lakhs) reported to have been poor, partly as a result 

of the heavy crop raised in tie preceding season and partly on account of 
unfaTourable weather conditions during ripening and piohing The foreign 
demand for Indian cofieo was, therefore, restneted and the exports declinea 
in quantity from 293,000 cwfs m 1930 31 to 156,000 owts in 1931 3- and 
in value from R1.92 lakhs to B94i lakhs The local consraption of Indian 
coflee, wbch has been expandmg partieularly, smoe the prohibition of imports 
of oofiee other than roasted or ground, has now reached considerable pro 
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portions and tlie exports in tliemselves no longer give any complete indica- 
tion of tKe position in regard to Indian cofiee. The United Kingdom and. 
France, -whicli constitute the principal foreign markets for Indian coSee both 
reduced their respective ofi-take.s very considerably and required 41.000 
cvi:-s, and 43.000 cvds. as against 78,000 c^vts. and 108.000 cvrts. a year ago, 
vrhile Korvvay slightly raised her purchases by 600 cvrts. to 15,900 cvrts. 
Shipments to other European countries also declined. Germany took 16,000 
cvrts. (22,000 cvrts.), the Netherlands 9,000 cvrts. (18,000 cvds.), Belgium 

6.000 cvrts. (11,000 ends.), Italy 6,000 cvrts. (10,000 evds.). The figures 
in brackets represent the exports in the previous year. Shipments to Iraq, 
the Bahrein Islands, Arabia and Australia also recorded decreases. 

The tetal exports of spices in 1931-32 amounted to 321,000 c^vts. valued at 
B87 lakhs as compared with 342,000 cAvts. valued at 111,27 lakhs in 1930-31 

and 347,000 evds. valued at Rl,90 lakhs in 1929-30. 
pices (E I s). Chillies and pepper represented 51 and 29 per cent 
respectively of this total and the balance was made up chiefly of ginger, betel- 
nuts and cardamoins. Exports of chillies fell from 172,000 evds. to 163.000 
cwts. in quantit}’- and from R34 lakhs to Pi23 laldbs in value. Ceylon and 
the Straits Settlements reduced their respective purchases from 153,000 cwts. 
and 10,000 evds. to 147,000 cwts. and 9,000 cwts. Exports of pepper fell by 

7.000 cwts. or 7 per cent to 94.000 cwts. in quantity and by R15 lalrhs or 29 
per cent to R37 lakhs in value. Italy regained her old position as the largest 
single purchaser of Indian pepper and took 32,000 cwts. or 3,000 cwts. 
more than in the pj-eceding year. The United States of America required 25,000 
cwts. as against 19,000 cwts. a year ago, while the United Kingdom curtailed 
her requhements from 14,000 cwts. to 10,000 cwds. Ginger was in better 
demand and the shipments rose from 50,000 cwts. to 55,000 cwts., but the 
value fell from Rl6 laldis to El3 lakhs. Exports of cardamoms and betel 
nuts recorded decreases. 

The policy of the Government of India in regard to the exports of opimn 
is governed by international agreements. It was announced in Time, 1926 
Opium (E 87 lakhs) exports of opium for other than medical and 

scientific purposes would be reduced by gradual 
stages until they ceased altogether at the end of 1935. In consequence, 
exports of opium from British India have displayed a progressive decline since 
1926-27. In 1931-32 exports amounted to 3,583 chests as compared with 
4,791 chests in the preceding year and represented about 40 per cent of those 
in 1926-27. Of these 2,173 chests were recorded under the head of private 
merchandise compared with 3,051 chests in 1930-31 and were destined to Indo- 
China, Siam and Java, all of which had their allotments reduced from 1,321 
chests, 1,044 chests and 643 chests to 1,101 chests, 869 chests and 203 cliest.s 
respectively. The remainder was actually shipped through Government agency 
and was recorded under the head of Government stores. Exports on Govern- 
ment account to Hongkong, the Straits Settlements and other East Indian 
Governments recorded a reduction from 1,670 chests to 1,410 chests. Exports 
of opium to any non- Asiatic countr}', other than the United Kingdom, ‘ 
hibited altogether, and those to the United Kingdom are strictly cm 
by Government and are intended only for medical purposes. In 
there were no such exports to the United Kingdom, while in 
despatches of medicinal opium to that country had amounted to 70 
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Exports. 

exports of (Ijcing nnti tanning sufistfinces declined in quintitv from 
1,103,000 cwts in 1930 31 to 1,407,000 cuts nnd in vnliio froK H^OS lath? 

DyeloB and tannins .«b. leUis Myrolmlnns accounted for 90 per 

stAttCM (H87 lukhs) cent oi the tot'll quantity of <l^eing and tanning 
^ nwtrrinls etported in mhZ2 as compared 'nth 

bJ per cent m the prov ions j ear Utporta decreased m quantity from 1,304 000 
MvrobalaosjncoiaWi#) to 1,271,000 cwta and m \aliie from R78 laUis 

to RGG lakhs Tlic United Kingdom was, as usual, 
Iho largest purchaser, taking 001,000 cwts ns against 037,000 cirts in 2930 31 
Xo-^l m importance came the United States of America, but her xeguircments 
ucro reduced to 203,000 outs from 266,000 cuts Germany, the Netherlands 
and Belgium cut doun their needs to 100,000 cwts , DO, 000 cwts and 38 000 
cuts rc-^pcctiach, uhilc there wm nn increase m the slupments to Trance 
uhich amounted to 109,000 ewta Exports of m\Tohalan e'ctracts 
“tondiK declined from 20,000 cuts \alued at Il3 lakhs in 1929 3C to 10 000 
cuts aaluedat HI Inkli in 1030 31 and to 4,000 cwts valued at H42,0D0 in 
1031-32 


Slupmenta of cutch and gambler dropped from 48 000 cwts to 35,000 
Cutch and gamWrf (tu cuts, in quantitj and from HO Lakhs to H4 lakhs in 
\aluc ThcUmtctl Kingdom curtailed her demands 
from 30,000 cuts to 16,000 cuts , uhi/e purchases by France reraamed prac 
ticalh unchanged at 4,000 cwts 

The cultiaation of natural indigo has been on the decline for many jeats 
jiast Tho total ^icld of d>o in 1931 32 was estimated at 11,000 cwts on 
Indiso (112 hkM “ “'''“SO of 61, TOO as compared mth 13,700 cwts 
on an area of 01,000 acres in the previous year The 
exports also declined from 9‘’4 cwts to 799 cwts Greece continued to take 
an increasing interest lu this conunodiU and required 452 cwts as against 
36o cu ts a ^ car ago The next best purchaser was the United Kingdom which 
required ISi cuts as compared with 135 cuts m the preceding year The 
remainder went chieflj to Iraq Persia and Egjpt all of uluch took much 
less than iii 1930 31 


Among other substances used m dyeing and tanning, exports of turmeric 
declined m quantity from 7QOOO puts to C8 000 cwts and from BU lakhs 
to HU lakhs in \alue, while demands for barks for 
Turmeric ( nil lakhs) tanning improvctl b\ 2 000 cwts to 4 COO cwts 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco <leclmcd bj 9 per cent m quantity 
from 28 million Jh<« m 1 930 31 to 25 4 million lbs in 1931 >32 and bv 17 per cent 
in value from RH? lakh's to R81 lakhs In the United 
Tobacco, aniaaaufao notwithstanding a reduced consumptive 

fared (ftsi lakhs) demand, ’indian tobacco gained public favour with 

the increasing popularity oi Empire grown tobacco and the shipments ad 
vanced from 10 million lbs to 11 milbon lbs There were, howeaer, decreases 
in the exports to Aden the Straits Satlements and the Netherlands which 
fell by 1 million lbs eaoli to 4 1 1 and 1 milbon lbs respectively An interest 
incr de\ elopmeut of the trade is the rapid mcrease m purchases by China which 
.absorbed 3 million lbs in 1931-32 as compared with 1 milbon lbs in the 
preceding ^ear while Japanese requirements elightl) deebned to 3 7 million 
Ihs 
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Coal. 


Exports ol coir mauufactures (otlier tlian rope) from Britisli India showed 
a small increase in quantity from 25,900 tons in 1930-31 to 26,400 tons in 

1931-32, but lower prices accounted for a decline in 
lakhs) value from B8S lakhs to R75i laklis. The United 

Kingdom and Erance took 6,000 tons and 4,000 
tons as against 5,000 tons and 3,000 tons respectively in 1930-31. Purchases 
by Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium and Italy showed very little variation 
and amounted to 4,600 tons, 4,300 tons, 4,200 tons and 1,500 tons respectively, 
while the United States of America reduced her requirements from 600 tons to 
300 tons. Those figures are exclusive of tlie shipments from the ports in Travan» 
core whence also a fairly large quantity of manufactured coir, consisting chiefly 
of yarn, mats and matting, is exported to foregin countries. 

Larger shipments of rice bran at cheaper prices, amounting to 273,000 
tons valued at BIO lakhs in 1931-32 as against 252,000 tons valued at R69 

lakhs in the preceding 5 ’'ear, accounted for an in- 
la^s^{'R75 laiois) crease in the total exports of fodder, bran and pol- 

lards from 262,000 tons to 282,000 tons with a de- 
crease in value froan R77 laklis to B,75 lakhs. As usual, the United Kingdom 
is the principal customer for rice bran, taking 184,000 tons as against 166,000 
tons in 1930-31. Exports to Germany also advanced from 12,000 tons to 
43,009 tons, while those to the Straits Settlements and Hongkong fell from 

36,000 tons and 17,000 tons to 17,000 tons and 1,000 tons respectively. Ship- 
ments of other sorts of bran and pollards, chiefly to Ceylon, recorded a decrease 
from 9,000 tons to 7,000 tons in quantity and from R7 lakhs to B4 lakhs in 
value. 

Demands for teakwood were very much restricted and the price tended to 
fall throughout the year. Shipments, which had declined from 52,000 cubic 

tons valued at Bl,48 lakhs in 1929-30 to 40,000 
Teak wood {R57 lakhs). cubic tons Valued at Rl,17 lakhs in 1930-31, showed 

a further drop to 22,000 cubic tons valued at Rd 7 
lakhs in 1931-32. About 13,000 cubic tons of teak were exported to the United 
Kingdom and 1,700 cubic tons to the United States of America as compared 
with 22,000 cubic tons and 3,500 cubic tons respectively in 1930-31. Exports 
to the Union of South Africa, Cejdon and the Netherlands also declined to ] ,900 
cubic tons, 1,400 cubic tons and 900 cubic tons respectively during the year 
under review. 


There was an improvement in the exports of Indian coal which amounted 
to 515,000 tons in 1931-32 as compared with 428,000 tons in 1930-31. Ceylon 

continued to be the best market for Indian coal, 
although exports to that country were on the decline 
owing to competition from South Africa. Shipments to Ceylon totalled 

273.000 tons as compared with 296,000 tons in 1930-31 and 341 ,000 tons in 
1929-30. On the other hand, Hongkong considerably increased her takings 
during the year which amounted to 162,000 tons as compared with 56,000 
tons in the preceding year. The Philippine Islands took 37,000 tons, or 4,000 
tons more than in the preceding year, while the Straits Settlements required 

23.000 tons, or 2,000 tons less than in 1930-31. Shipments in 1931-32 also 
included 12,000 tons to the United Kingdom and 5,000 tons to Japan. These 
figures are exclusive of 593,000 tons of Indian coal shipped for the use of steam- 
ers engaged in the foreign trade which were distributed as follow'' ngal 
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Exports 

*- 

Tk iirodHclion of coal m India during 1931 was estuantcd at SI 7 niiliion 
tons ns coinjiirjs! nit , SJ 8 million tonsm (lie preceding j car Tiie price of 
Doshcrgliiir coal nt "as m 12 per ton into nagoii up to the middle 

! »r j «< the rate remained steady 

at Ml from the middle ol Octolicr to the second ueek of January 
1J3- t R prKc remained atcaih at a slightly loner krd BS Tbm 
was folloircd In a furtlier decline of I oi per ton which continued till the end 
of the }cfir under rc\Jow 

^ Ihe rubber trade tontmued to be m n \etj imhcalth\ state during the ;ear 
the cvctption of Cejion, no pro<lucing tountr\ shouecl an; appreciable 
TiuWtrr, mr | JUS lalths) in output wifb the result that world produc 

tion again eveetdod v orld consumption The price 
of nmbir (nlibwl amoked plicet) in I.omloii which stood at per lb at 
the cio«o of tlio preceding \enr fcH with n dull market to 2||d catU ui ^lay 
but, rcconniiji to on Ala) 2>, fluctuated between deZ and Z\d till 

Juf\ 24 tho end of Jul) the price went back to and on ‘September 
4<iown to i{d. rdfowing the nnnouneement of Scjitember 21 that England 
had to go ofT the gold standard, the price rose from2|d to3^d b> September 
23 Thereattec it ranged between ijd and 3^tl mostl) remaining m the 
neigbbourliooU of dd per lb till the end of Fcbninrr 1932 when it again sagned 
toucbiuc 2d on thy 23rd March 1032 The aacrage dccl'ired value of the 
Indian shipxiicnta during 1031 32 also declined to 4 os Op per lb fromSna 
11 p per lb m 103U 31 Exports from Indm fell by over S million lbs. 
in quantitv and hj 1183 lakhs m value from 23 3 million lbs valued at HI, 30 
laklis in 1930 31 to ID 1 million lb« valued at J145 lakhs in 1931 32 Both 
United Ivmgdom and the United States of America reduced their pur- 
chases, tho former taking 7 3 iniliion ibs and the latter 231,000 lbs as compar- 
ed with 11 0 roilUon lbs and 4G6 000 11*3 o>e'irago Exports to the Straits 
Settlements n ere glightlj m excess of those of the preceding year and amounted 
to D million lbs m 1931 32, vvhifo tho^^e to Ct)ion declined bv 8 million lbs. 
to 2 nulhon lbs Madras and Burma had between them the entire trade in 
the pro} ortion of 41 and D9 ]*er cent as compared with 54 and 46 per cent 
icspectivel) m 1930 31 

Exports of mica consisting Hrgcl) of splittings continued to decline and 
amounted to 53,000 cwts v alued at R3^i lakhs m 1931 32 as compared with 
74,000 cats valued at HC8 lakhs m 1930 31 and 
Mica (R391 laVhs) 110,000 cwts valued at Rl, 03 lakhs inl929 3(J The 
United Kingdom and the United States of dmenca, the two principal custo- 
mers of Indnu mica reduced tljeir purchases from 34,000 cwts and 21 000 
cwts to 24,000 cwts and 13 000 cwts leapectively There were also smaller 
shipments to Oexmany and France, amounting to 4,000 cwts and 3 000 cwts 
respectively as against 6 000 cwts each in 1930 31 

Exports of manures totalled 53,000 tons valued at T138 lakhs m l9al-32 
as compared with <54,000 tons valued at R5l lakhs m 1930 31 These figures 
include manunal bones and bonemeal fish maniues, 
ttanurw (BSSlayis) g^^ano, hommeal and sulphate of ammonia, but ex 
elude bones required for industrial purposes oilcakes and 
ments of bones including bonemeal, lepieBenUd about 72 per cent of the total 
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-Postal Articles. 


quantitj^ of mairares exported in 1931-32 and amounted to 37,800 tons valued 
at B23 laldis as compared vitli 38,000 tons valued at R31 laklis in the preced- 
ing year. • Of the principal customers, Ceylon and the United States of America 
curtailed their requirements from 13,000 tons and 10,000 tons to 11,000 tons 
and 8,000 tons respectively. On the other hand, Japan increased her pur- 
chases considerably and took 8,000 tons, or 4,000 tons more than in 1930-31. 
There were also larger shipments to the United Kingdom and Belgium, amount- 
ing to 5,000 tons and 3,000 tons in 1931-32 as against 4,000 tons and 1,000 
tons respectively in the preceding year. The value of fish manures and guano 
exported fell from R7 lakhs to Ro lakhs, of which Ceylon took ii2|- lakhs’ 
worth. Exports of hornmeal rose from 2,000 tons valued at R2|- lakhs to 

3.000 tons valued at R2i lakhs. Shipments of sulphate of ammonia amounted 
to 3,000 tons as against 5,000 tons in 1930-31. 

Exports of Indian hemp in 1931-32 were even smaller than the low record 
of the preceding year and amounted to 224,000 cwts. as compared with 
TT 1 X 293,000 cwts. in 1930-31 and 435,000 cwts. in 1929-30. 

emp, raw ( a * s). greater part of the year Indian hemp was 

in poor demand, for the consumers abroad were well supplied at low prices 
with qualities available from other sources which proved to be adequate 
for the limited consumption under present world conditions. As usual, Belf^ium 
took ..the largest quantity, but shipments to that country steadily declined to 

117.000 cwts. from 151,000 cwts, in 1930-31 and 181,000 cwts* in 1929-30. 
Germany and France reduced their respective purchases from 20,000 cwts. and 

22.000 cwts. to 15,000 cwts. and 3,000 cwts., while Italy took 8,000 cwts., 
or 2,000 cwts. more than in 1930-31. xShipments to Greece and Denmark 
fell from 21,000 cwts. and 10,000 cwts. to 13,000 cwts, and 8,000 cwts. respect- 
ively, while those to the United States of America advanced from 9,000 cwts. 
to 14,000 cwts. 

There was an improvement in the exports of saltpetre which amounted 
to 134,000 cwts. valued at R10| lakhs in 1931-32 as compared with 83 GOO 

Saltpetre (BIOJ lath.). 

of the shipments went, as usual, to Ceylon which took 

58.000 cwts,, or 4,000 cwts. more than in the preceding year. There was a. 
noticeable increase in the exports to Mauritius and Dependencies, which totalled 

46.000 cwts. as against 4,000 cwts. a year ago. Deliveries to the United King- 
dom were also better than in the preceding year by 2,000 cwts. and amounted 
to 25,000 cwts. The Straits Settlements required 3,b00 cwts. or 1,000 cwts. 
more than in 1930-31. 


Postal Articles. 

Imports and Exports. 

The value of the imports of “ Postal articles not specified ” declined fur- 
ther from 113,54 lakhs to 112,96 lakhs. The figures exclude the following classes 
of imports by post (including letter packets by registered and ordinary post) 
referred to Collectors of Customs for assessment, viz. {a) jewellery, {i>) precious 
stones, (c) gold and silver thread, (d) cigarettes and (e) cinematograph films. 
The share of the United Kmgdom rose from 61 per cent to 64 per cent. The 
shares of Italy, Germany, Hongkong and France remained almost stationary 
at 15, 4, 3 and 4 per cent respectively. The value of the articles exnorted by 
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Ro-exports. 

pOTt also Ml from R2, 01 lakhs to III, 80 lakhs, ot wh.ah the United Kingdom 
nbsi>r}/«l iial laUiB or 28 pet cent, the Strains Settfewenta R64 lakJis or 3G 
cent, Ce>]on 10 percent, I'mncc 8 percent, Hongkong 1 ppr cent, the 
rc(lornfcd Jlnlnj States 2 per cent, ami Jrnq, Sumatra and I g^^it I per cent 


Rf i-xronts 

Tlio re export trade in /oreigii inorcliandisc remained stationary at Jlo 
croTLS Re exports of m\ wool rose from 5 jniDion lbs >aliied at R28i lakhs 
to 0 million lbs Milued at Rd7 lakhs The United Kingdom and the United 
States of Amenca raised their rc^pectne requirements to 3 0 and C 4 million 
lbs from 2 G and 2 1 million lbs in the preceding year ^Voollen manufic 
tiircs dro 2 q)cd from RI2 lakhs to RJl Hkhs Cotton piccegoods recorded 
a decline of 10 per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent in 'value and amounted 
to 10 million vils valuwl at R37^ lakhs m 1931-32 ns against 17 million yards 
\nluc<l at R48 iakhs m the preceding year Iraq reduced her purchases from 
0 Jimllion ynr<Is to 1 million yards while other countries on the Persian Gulf 
absorbed among themselves C million yards, a decrease of 1 million yards, 
n-^ compared with 1930 U The requirements of Ceylon, Portuguese Tast 
Africa, iv nya Colony and /ani'ibar and Pemba were on a lower level, while 
the Straits Settlements, the Anglo Egyptian Sudan and Mniirjtms mcrea«ed 
their shares Slupmontfl of foreign raw cotton ro«e from 100 tons valued at Rl 
lakh to ICO tons valued at nearly U2 lakhs Re exports of sugar improved 
from 3,100 tons {R7 lakhs) to B,C00 tons(RlO Inklis) Gums and resins dc 
dined from 03,000 cwts to 12,000 cwts m quantity and from R16 hkhs to 
iilO hkhs in value On the other hand, mcreascs were noticeable under 
fruits and vegetables, hardware, ini>truroents and apparatus and piovjsious 
and oilman’s stores Tho shares of the pnncijial rountnes m the total trade 
pore the United Kingdom 41 per cent the United States of America 9 per 
Cent, Iraq 8 per cent, Ceylon 7 per cent Pemia 5 per cent, /krahia and the 
Bahrein Islands 3 per Ctflt'each and Japan, Germany and the Straits 
Settlements 2 j)cr cent each As usual, the bulk of the trade passed 
through Bombav , which accounted for Cl per cent , Karachi had 20 per cent 
and Bengal 1 1 per cent 


GoVERNJfBNT StORE-S 

Under this head, imports showed a decline of R4 00 laUis over the preced 
mg V ear’s figure and amounted to R4 27 lakhs The noticeable decreases 
were under vehicles (~Rl,D2 lakhs), machinery andmillwork (— Bl,44 lakhs), 
metals and ores (chiefly iron and steel) and arms, ammunition and nuhtary 
stores ( — R2l lakhs each), paper and pasteboard ( — R 13 lakhs), hardware and 
cutlery {—HO lakhs) and flax manufactures {— R6 lakhs) 

Exports of Indian produce on Government account deebned from RTi 
lakhs to R61 lakhs, owing to a fall of R12 lakhs m the exports of opium which, 
were valued at R56 lakhs m 1931 32 Re exports on Government account 
^mounted to R5 lakhs m 1931 32 as against RlO lakhs m 1930 31 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Direction of Overseas Trade. 

The developments which characterised the year 1930-31 — ^falling prices, 
credit shortage, reduced industrial production in many countries and declining 
foreign trade — ^were more marked in 1931-32, when they were further aggravat- 
ed hy international hnancial complications which were largely absent in the 
preceding year. On the basis of the declared values, India’s imports and 
exports were on a much lower scale in 1931-32 than in 1930-31. The imports 
were given as 11136 crores for the former year as against Til 65 crores for the 
latter, while exports of Indian produce and manufactures were returned as 
T1156 crores compared with T1220 crores in 1930-31. Of the various factors 
that have contributed to the decline in the value of India’s overseas trade, 
the fluctuation in prices is no doubt an important one. To render the statistics 
recorded in money values more comparable, it is necessary to make some 
allowance for the difierent price levels. For a number of years this adjust- 
ment is carried out on the basis of the average declared values in 1913-14 
and the results, though approximate, are exhibited ia the table on page 15 of 
this Eeview. The broad result of maldng adjustment for the change in prices 
between 1930-31 and 1931-32 is that the volumes of both imports and exports 
have decreased, but not to the same extent as a comparison of miadjusted 
value figures indicates. These adjustments have not been carried out for trade 
with separate coimtries and the distribution of India’s overseas trade, analysed 
below, is based on the actual declared values. The following tables illustrate 
the direction of India’s trade in two difiexent aspects. Tables A, B and C 
show the shares of the various foreign countries in India’s total trade and 
Tables D and E analyse the trade in selected commodities or groups of com- 
modities in order to indicate the shares of the countries chieflj^ interested 
in each. The main features are also illustrated in Chart No. 8 prefixed to 
this Review. 
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T loclodei (be Str»tts Settlement! 


United S^ngdom 
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Fersia • • 

Borneo, Samntr!. etc.* 

Nortray 

Sweden • « • • 
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Austria . . . 

Percentage ot totftl trada ropreaented I 
eonntiies shown • 

TOTlTi TiitTB or TEiDB !l(ttXHS) 


LIQ^IOBS 


• ladades the Sttalta Settlements and Celebes and other Islands 
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Table E. 
Exports. 





Tea 

• 

Jute (raw) 

JTJIE MAMJFAOTtlRES 

* 


1913-1-1 

1980-31 

1931-32 

1918-14 

1930-31 

1981-32 

1.113-14 





Per 

Per 

Pr. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom 

, 

72-4 

84*7 

87-1 


17-3 

27-8 

0-3 

5-7 

8' 5 

Canada 


4-8 

2‘6 

8*4 





2-S 

30 

Australia . 


3-1 

1-2 

•7 

• • 


, * 

10-0 

11 2 

no 

Russia 


IM 

1-6 

•8 






1-4 

Persia, Arabia, Asiatic 










Turkey and Iraq 
United States 

. 

Of 

1-2 

1-8 

i-o 

•• 

-- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•8 

America . 


?!**7 

2-7 

2-6 

11-0 

8-1 

8-1 

41' 6 

84-6 

31-7 

Ceylon 


1-0 

I'O 

1-0 


, , 




•4 

Germany . 





2P8 

27-2 

21-7 

• • 


•3 

Franco 





0-9 

11-3 

8‘8 




Italy . 





6-5 

7-1 

7-7 


• • 


Argentina . 





, , 

•8 

1-0 

ioA 

10-4 

6-3 

Java . 





. * 



2-6 

6-1 

4*5 

Japan 






•9 

1-6 

‘5 

•6 

•c 

Belgium 
Percentage of 

total 

• • 



•5 

7-7 

7-6 


■0 

•7 

trade represented 

by countries Khown , 

94*4 

96-1 

90-6 

87- C 

83-4 

84-1 

71-8 

71-2 

00.2 

Totai, valot of 
THADE H(LAKHS) 

1 14,98 

23,60 

19,41 

30,83 

12,88 

11,19 

28,27 

31,89 

21,02 



Cotton (raw) 

On. SEEDS 

Food Qeaikf 

f Hides anr skins 

1 (RAW AND TANNED) 


1913- 

14 

1030- 

31 

1931- 

32 

1913- 

14 

1030- 

31 

' 1991- 
32 

' 1013- 

t 

1030- 
1 31 

1031- 

32 

\ 1013- 
1 14 


1931- 

32 


Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Pet 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 

3-6 

0-.5 

C'O 

22*2 

16’0 

13-0 

26*7 

8-4 

O'l 

25-9 

62-6 

59-9 

Persia, Arabia, Asiatic 
Turkey and Iraq . 



« • 




6*0 

3'7 

8-8 



» « 

United States of 

America 

.. 

1-0 

1-2 

P2 

3-7 

4-2 




24*3 

22-9 

20-5 

Ceylon 

*. 

• • 

• • 

.. 

•4 

•6 

11-6 

20-1 

19-7 

• • 

” 

• - 

Germany . 

14’0 

7'1 

0-3 

10-0 

13-1 

13-7 

7-8 

5-2 

8-0 

20-8 

5-8 

3-9 

Fiance 

• • 

6-8 


31-4 




•• 

•3 

• * 

1*8 

1-0 

Italy 

7-7 

8-1 

0-9 

6'0 

11*2 

13-8 

• • 

•3 

•6 

6-8 

3-2 

2-2 

Japan 

47-2 

46'3 

47-1 

•• 

•3 

- 

3*8 

•4 

•0 

• • 

2-6 

3-0 

Belgium . 

10-3 

6-7 


10-0 

?.'0' 

1-2 

•• 

1-7 

1*5 

• • 

•8 

•9 

China* . 

1-7 

lO-O 


• • 


•• 

• • 

18-4 

16-0 

•• 

•2 

•3 

Netherlands 

• • 

1-3 


I'O 

IBS 

15-4 

6-8 

3S 

5-2 

3-3 

2-7 

1*8 

Straits Settlements . 

• • 

• « 

.. 

.. 

•4 

•6 

0-7 

10-1 

9-0 

.. 

•4 

•3 

Spain 

•• 

2*6 

1-8 

• • 

1-8 

•6 

• • 

•• 

* • 

2-8 

1-3 

1*0 

Sumatra and Java , 

• • 

• • 


•• 


•3 

1-0 

0-4 

5-0 

• 

•• 

•• 

Percentage of total 
trade represented 
by countries shown. 

85'0 

90-3 

99-0 

92-S 

83>2 

95-0 

09-6 

78-0 

75-9 

81-9 , 

94-1 

95-7 

TOTAU VAI/TTE oj 
TRADE H(LAKnS). 


40,38 

23,45 

25,05 

17,86 

14,69 

46,14 

20,88 

20,37 

15,95 ( 

11,68 

8,92 


* Includes Hongkong and Macao. 
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Direction of Trade. 


Table A aho^ tba total ovenea^ trale of Bnfc.sb ln\m m prmte mer- 
cinn li<^e in «ucli a ^’^'v /la to inlicit|- ^epinWy tbe baUnoe of tmie with 
the UnrteJ Kmiflom other part? of the British Boipire, naropc, th^ United 
of Am-'tica. Japan an I other Toreiga coantriea As will be s«en from 
the tab! ' the ba Knee IS usurt K in favo ir of fn lia m all cases, e’tceptma that of 
trade with the Unitel King lorn In the case of the United Kingdom the 
csre-is of imports over carports was very much rodneed anl amounted to R 7 
crorf^s in 1030 31 In the \car under roMew, however, the excess, normally 
suliMstmg on the import side, wascomoletcly wiped out, exports anl imports 
having exactly balance 1 each other fnlc with other parts of the British 
Umpire allow'd n balance in favour of India to the extent of 1116 crores as 
azainA U20 crores in 1930 31 anl tho balance m the case W the British Empire 
a'l a whole expan led from one of Ul3 crores m 1930 31 to one of Bl5 crores 
in /aiour of India Taking the “ Foreign ” cojutnes together, th** hafauce 
niiwU as usual, was in faaour of India, declined from Rl8 crores in 1930- 


Si to f?27 crores the \cat'3 transactions ha\in» resufted m much smaller 
balances m favour of Hatop'’, the United States of Vmenca and Japan with 
wHi^h Inlia deals m largo quantities 

In Tabic B have been listed the principal countries sunplymg India’s 
import requirements (orransed in order of their importance m 1913 U) with 
thoir re-,nective percentage shares m the total import trade, while Table 0 
shows th<' corresponding details lu regard to exports The share of the United 
Kinizlom as will appear from these tahfes further receded from 37 2 p»r 
cent m 1930 31 to 33 5 pot cent in the case of imports but, on the export side, 
it rose to the high level of 28 2 per cent as compared with 23 3 per cent m 
1930 31 and 23 1 per cent in 1913*14 Concurrentlv, the share of the British 
Empire considered as a whole dropped from 4f> 1 per cent m 1930 31 to 44 8 
jet cent under imports but advanced from 39 5 to 44 5 pet cent in the case 
1^ exports The United States of America and Japan both improved their 
BfepeHiae postUona in the import trade by contributing 10 2 and 10 6 per 
Pent as against 9 2 and 8 8 pet cent respectively m 1930 31 but they reduced 
their participation m the export trade from 9 4 and 10 6 to 8 9 and 8 7 per 
cent respectivelv Qetniany’s share amounted to 8 1 per cent under imports 
and 0 3 per cent under exports as compared with 7 5 and 6 4 per cent res 
pectively m 1930 31 On the import side, tho other noticeable vanations 
were a reduction from G 3 to 3 S per cent m the cage of Java and an increase 
from 1 8 to 2 9 per cent in the case of Kenva and Zanzibar On the export 
Bide mention maj also be made of the decreases in the shares of China 
(from 5 9 to 4 9 pet cent) Belgium ({tom 3 4 to 2 8 per cent) and the 
Netherlands 3 4 fo 3 0 per cent) 

Turning to the mam groups of commodities in the import trade (Table 
D) there is to be noted a further substantial decline in the shares of the United 
Kinsidom under cotton manufactures, machinery and instraments In the 
case of cotton manufactures her share, which in 1930 31 had dropped to 
58 0 per cent from 90 1 per cent in the pre war vear 1913 14, further receded 
to 51 6 pet cent in 1931 32 Against this decline may be noted the further 
increase in the contribution of Japan from 30 3 to 35 6 per cent and of China 
(imports from which source consisted largely of twist and yarn) from ^ 3 to 
5 3 per cent Under raachmery, the proportion coming from the United 
Kin^om fell oS from 74 7 to 70 8 per cent , but Germany advanced her share 
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fiom 8-2 lo por cent, tise contvilnition of tho United States of America 
sliowini! a deeitvisc from 11-1 to 11*1 ]hh' rent* In instruments, the United 
Riniidom wr.s ur.nbU* to retain inoie tlum -If'-f) per cent ns ngaiiist 03-1 }>cr 
tent eiti<\v.'di in it’3ii-;n. r.tttl the gn.]> \vn^ lilh-d in hy inerensed jiartieipation 
of the United States.. Ctermany and .lj»pnn. Under iron and steel, there was 
r leeovfjy it'i t’ne ]'t reentaiie sh.are of tlie United Kinedoin (fiom 5'J-3 to 03-8) 
{•.nd in t!n\t ol hh.itu'e and, LuN-'inhnrn (from -M tt> O-I) ; (dwinany made 
a further adv.-.nee frtuu G-P tn 7*3 pf*r etmt. hut the shnio of the United States 
of America er.medown fiom M* <»» H'P pej <-ent. Under motor vehieles. the 
p’.tUtulion of the tola! impi'rt;’ eriditMi to the United Kingdom incre.asod 
from 23*7 to 3]'l ]--i ei-nt. c-hiefly .at th- i^tpeii-'C of Canada, tlic share of 
which country dropp'al fiom (t, | or (l Ut ; lint the participation of the 

United Slates remaim d ^^<^'.dy at a little al ovo -58 pel tent. Under miiieial 
oiU. the juimipa! leatuie me; an inert um- in the .diaie of I’er.'ia fiom 22 to 2G 
per Cent, v.'hieh ua-- aeoompnnieil hy a falliiU! tilT in Kus'-iiih^- fiom 23*1 to 2('-l 
jH-r cent : t]\e .diare of ih*' United Statt" remained fairly .‘tteady near nliont 
35 tier etju. In litnioi>. tio te u.i*-' a slielit ativnnee in tin* .‘thnre of the 
United Kingdom (from ."iP-G t<i Go-S j'er eent). hut I'ranee reduced hors 
from 15-1 te> il‘8 jar rent. In silk maiuifaetuic.*;. .Inpan gained at the cx- 
j.en.'Jo of tdiina and in j>ap' r, a lo.-s in tiie share of Norway was made good 
hy introiised ]>nriieij'ntio'< I'y Atistria. Under sugar, reeeipts from Java forme.d 
73‘.5 per Cent of the total import.s in U331-32 a*- comjmrt'd with P0*0 per 
coni in ll'30-31 ; tinwo was, howovc-r, .an inerenso in tlie contrihution of 
Russia (from 4*1 to hM per cent) and. to a less extent, of the United King- 
dom (Irom a little helnw 1 jier cent to'4*.0 per eent). 

C)n the e.xport side (Table K) tiie outstanding feature was an iniprove- 
meni in the {uoportion tal:on l»y the United Kingdom of raw jute and also 
of hide." and skins. In raw jute, her share ineioasod from 17*3 to 27*8 per 
ceiiT, while tlio.'C* of Germany and France were reduced from 27*2 and 14*3 
to 21*7 ami 8*8 per cent re.*;])e( liveh*. SliijimenCs of liidcs and skims to the 
United Kingdom amounted to 53*9 per cent of the total exports recorded under 
this head as against rt'2*o jicr cent in 1030-31 , but the share of tire United States 
receded from 23 per cent to 20*5 per cent. Of the exports o£ tea, 87*1 per cent 
went to the United Kingdom a.s compared with 84*7 per cent in the preceding 
year. In jute manufactures, the j)roportion taken by the United States dropped 
from 3 1*5 to 31*7 per cent and that by the Argentine from 10*4 to 6*3 per cent., 
but ttie Uuiied Kingdom increased her quoin from 5*7 to 8*5 per cent. Under 
raw cotton, Japan and Cliina increased their shares to 47*1 and 19*3 per cent 
from 45*3 and 16*0 per cent respectively in 1930-31, while the Continental 
countries reduced their purchases. Under oilseeds, there was an expansion of 
the proportion received by France (frOm 21*9 to 30*9 per cent), but the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands both had their respective shares reduced 
(from 15*0 and 18*3 to 13*0 and 15*4 per cent respectively). In food-grains the 
only feature worth mentioning was a droji in the percentage share of China.' 
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Tur Bnmsn Eiirmn amii lUscATm TremToniEs 


fmpoTti. 


Coumratrs 1013.14 

1028 20 j 1020-30 

lOrO-31 1031-32 

. . "/“S 

fitralta Sclllcni'Tita . , *» <» 

Iloiitkonp. .... Oft 

BohUj Africa .... aj 

SJannthii .... <» 53 

Kcnyi Colonv, 7ftn»lbnT ntid P<>fnlja '30 

Canada . , , j 

AnitiAiin ^ P 2 

New ?eal ind 

Oilier countrifs , . 120 

n (hkhs) 1 Pdftkhs) 
1.13,24 1,03,10 

2.10 1.80 
e.ii ! c.is 

78 74 

C3 Q1 

1 

2,72 344 1 

2.40 l.Ol 

8.4 i 5,54 

1 3 ( 

1,17 1,13 

nOolM) Il(hkli3) 

61.29 44,81 

1.13 , 1,37 

3,97 < 2,87 

87 , 53 

43 [ 22 

1 

3,30 3,r8 

1,33 42 

2.42 1,68 

J 4 

89 1.14 

Total Ilemaii rMPHiE -j 1,28.07 

l,3fl,S8 1,24.4; 7C,02 50,67 


rj^jorfi 


COWTIUDI 


1013.14 

1023 20 

1020 30 

1030 31 

1931-32 


~ 

n (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

n (lakhs) 

R (Ukhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Cmtod KiacJora 


58.35 

72,37 

69,18 

53,87 

45,33 

Ooylou , 

Rtnity Sottlements 


0,0 1 

14.25 

13.22 

11.38 



0.70 

7,05 

8,02 

0,80 

4,77 

^ 


7,83 

3.61 

3,P4 

1,69 

1,88 



1,20 

2,44 

2,28 

1,02 

2.00 

1.40 



1,20 

J,69 

1,12 

90 


Fcmba 

1,02 

1,77 

1,72 

1.10 1 

ST 

Australia . . 


1,43 

2,46 

2,41 

1,72 , 

1.48 


4,10 

7,39 

5,80 

4,40 

207 

Kew T'ealanil 


50 


78 

63 

35 

Other Countries . 


2,82 

6 , 3 s 

6,10 

4.74 

3,63 

Total Bsmsa BurniE . 

1 

94,39 

1.19.07 

1,14,17 

89,10 

71,60 


Unitea Kingdom (Imports R44,8X lakhs. Exports R45,33 lakhs).— The 
value ot the total trade of India with tlie United Kingdom amounted 
to R9n,14 lakhs, a decline of R25,0X lakhs m comparison with 1930 31. As 
in the preceding 3 car, the decline was much heavier on the import side than 
On the export, the reduction m the former case havmg been one of R16,48 
lakhs (from RG1,29 lalJis to H14,81 lakhs) and that in the latter one of Pt8,54 
lakhs (from R53,8T lakhs <0 R45,33 lakhs) Among the imported articles, 
rottoD manufactures forming 22 per cent (as against 24 per cent m 1930 31) 
of the total imports sho^ied the largest dechne, the recorded value for 1931-32 
having ~ ‘ ~ ’ with Rl4,64 laMia m the preceding year. 

The lu head occurred under piecegoods, the 

jeceipta million yards valued at R7,96 lakhs 

as against 523 million yards valued at Ri2,S7 lakhs in 1930-31. CJotton 
twist dnd yarn showed a relatuely small decline m value, viz., from RZ,27 
lakhs to Rl,22 lakhs, while the quantity showed an improvement from 
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The British Empire. 

3 0-3 million lbs. to 31-9 million lbs. The reduction under piecegoods was 
noticeable ])articulaiiy under the descriptions, grey and coloured, imports 
of wliicli declined respectively from 143 miUion yards to 60 million 
yards and from 148 million to 110 million yards. The decline under white 
piecegoods was comparatively small, im]Dorts having fallen by 23 million 
yards from 230 million to 207 million yards. The main features of India’s 
trade in cotton manufactures have been discussed in detail in Chapter II. 
In other descriptions of textiles, reductions, although individually of much 
smaller significance, wore noticeable under artificial siUc yarn, piecegoods 
of cotton and artificial silk and woollen manufactures. The slump in the 
trade in iron and steel, which continued into the 3 ’’ear under review, was 
responsible for a further decline in the imports in this line from the United 
Kingdom from 115,70 lakhs to R3,10 lakhs. Imports of machinery and 
millwork declined from Rl0,72 lakhs to R7,73 lakhs, due mainly to reductions 
under railway locomotive engines, electrical machinery and jute machinery. 
Imports of hardware were valued at R96 lakhs as against Rl,31 lakhs in 
1930-31. There was a fm’ther drop of R3 lakhs (from R94 laldrs to R91 
lakhs) under motor vehicles. This reduction was due mainU to reduced 
importation of motor cars, the number of which amounted to 2,178 as against 
2,885 imported in 1930-31 ; the nuitnber of omnibuses imported, however, 
rose from 258 to 135. Imports of instruments and apparatus were valued 
at Rl,83 lakhs, a decline of R72 lakhs in comparison with the preceding year. 
Imports of paper and pasteboard receded from 829,000 cwts. valued at R89 
lakhs to 814,000 cwts. valued at R76 lakhs and those of provisions declined 
by R43 lakhs to Rl,51 lakhs. Imports of sugar increased by 15,000 tons 
in quantity and b}’’ Rl8 lakhs in value, the consignments having amoimted to 
23,000 tons valued at R28 lakhs. A notable change of the year was a heavy 
drop in the imports of tobacco, from 3 million lbs. valued at R],30 
lakhs to 1*5 million lbs. valued at R62 lakhs. 

The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom were, as usual, 
tea (Rl6,93 lakhs), hides and skins (R5,34 lakhs), jute raw and manufactmed 
(R4,95 lakhs), raw cotton (Rl,54 lakhs), seeds (Rl,90 lakhs), foodgrains 
(Rl,24 lakhs) and raw wool (E2,50 lakhs). These articles, taken together, 
represented about 76 per cent of the total exports to the United Kingdom 
during 1931-32 as compared with 79 per cent in 1930-31. Exports of tea 
decreased from 299 milhon lbs. to 291 million lbs. in quantit}'- and irom 
R19,95 lakhs to Rl6,93 lalchs in value. The total v eight of raw and manu- 
factured jute exported advanced by 57,000 tons in quantity and by R92 
lakhs in value. Despatches of raw jute increased from 108,000 tons valued 
at R2,23 lakhs to 154,000 tons valued at R3,ll lakhs ; those of jute bags 
improved from 40 millions to 48 millions in number, but the gain was wiped 
out by the slump in prices which brought down the total declared value from 
Rl,21 lakhs to Rl.14 lakhs ; the j^ardage recorded under gunny cloth re- 
covered from 40 mill’ons to 62 millions (which even exceeded the yardage 
registered in 1929-30 by a little more than 3 millions) and the value from 
R59 lakhs to R70 lakhs. Under hides and sldns, there was a decline under 
tlie tanned or dressed varieties from 16,500 tons valued at R5,74 lakhs to 
14,800 tons valued at R4,85 lakhs, biit the reduction was partly counter- 
balanced by an improvement under the raw descriptions from 2,700 tons 
IR40 lakhs) to 3,500 tons (R49 lakhs). Exports ot raw s I non-^ > ^ ^ 
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GOflOn^tnn! plenen Shipments of ni cotton droppeil from 

‘“30 000 tons (160 OCO 

Inks) ‘Ij J'l' '1 Ini hs Despatches of ia« nool rose from 20 7 million 

Ills snltiul at 112 _i lakhs to 35 3 million Ihs cahied at R2 00 lakhs D\ports 
of oilseeds contrnctod from 177,000 tons anlucd at R2 68 laUis to U1 COO 
tons \nlnod at Rl,90 InlJis Tht rwluction occurred raamlv under linseed 
ehipnicnts of ulucli f. 11 off from 5S,0(>0 ton-, valued at Rl 24 laKhs to 14 OOd 
ton" valued at RlC hkhs The decrease under this head was supplemented 
m 0 relative^ bmall reduction under cotton seed of which the quantity 
shipped amounted to 11,000 tons ns against 41 000 tons in 1930 31 There 
were houtver increi'ics m the exports of groundnuts (from 47,000 to 78 000 
toii«) repesLod (from 11,000 to 14,000 tons) and castor seed (from 20 000 to 
23 000 tons) hfetals and ores reconled a decline of 94 000 tons m quantiU 
and of R9l lakhs in value Tlie rciluction was particularly noticeable under 
pit? lead the shipments of uhicli declined from 57 000 tons valued at Rl 66 
lakhs to 41,000 tons valued at Rl,09 laklis Manganese ore also showed a 
decline from 111,000 tons fR34 hkhs) to 54,000 tons (R16 lalJis) and pig 
iron from 99 000 tons (R38 lakhs) to 69 000 tons (R24 laklis) There vas, 
lion ever an increase under nolfram ore from 3,200 tons (R52 hi hs) to 3 400 
tons (R5Q laklis) Shipments of paraffin war amoimtcQ to 17,000 tons valued 
at R7C lakhs ns against 10,000 tons valued at R47 hUis in 1930 31 Exports 
of lao fell from 123,000 evrts (R70 lakhs) to IOC 000 cwts (R45 InUis) Ex 
ports of foodgrams dropped from 253 000 tons (R2 52 hlh5) to 173 000 tons 
(Rl,24 lakhs), mamU a" a result of a reduction under vrheat from 175 000 tons 
(Rl,71 lakhs) to 17 000 tons (RlO lakhs) , ncc showed an improvement from 
58 000 tons (RC2 laklis) to 117 000 tons (R88 lakhs) Among other article^ 
aw rubber spices, coScc teakwood and oiIcake« showed decreases, while 
ollen carpets and raw toLacco showed increases 
Ceylon (Imports Rl,87 lakhs. Exports R7,9B lakhs) — There was a further 
heavy decline in the trade with Ceylon from R12 82 lakhs to R9 33 lakhs, 
imports decreasing from Rl,43 lakhs to Rl 37 lakhs and exports from 
Rll 38 lal h«i to R7,96 lakhs On the import side decreases occurred mainly 
under betelnuts and coffee Imports of betelnuts dcclmed from 170 000 
cwts (R35 lakhs) to 98 000 cwts (R21 lakhs) Imports of coffee which 
had amounted to 11,000 cwts valued at R5| lakhs in 1930 31, dwindled down 
into insignificance The decline under tbe-=e two beads however, was, to a 
great extent, counterbalanced by an increase m the imports of coconut oil 
copra and sesamura Imports of coconut oif amounted to 274 000 cwts 
valued at R42 lakhs as compared with 100000 cwts valued at Rl8 lakhs 
m 1930 31 Among other articles, jute gunny bags showed a dechc'^ from 
4 5 millions valued at Rl2 lakhs to 4 1 millions valued at R9J lakhs, while tea 
recorded an increase from 2 1 miifion fbs valued at BIS hiJis to 2 7 milhon 
lbs V allied at R18 lakhs Decreases were aho noticeable under gram pulse 
and flour, raw hides and skins and lead sheets for tea chests On the 
side the mam item was rice not m the hmk, shipments of which de^n^ 
from 444,000 tons to 410,000 tons in quantity and from R5 62 lakhs to R3 67 
lakhs m value Exports of raw rubber declined from 5 3 million lbs 
valued at R42 lakhs to 1 8 milbon lbs valued at R7 lakh? 
fish [excluding canned fi?h) decreased from 258 000 cwts valued at iiD4 
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R42 laklis. There vras also a decline 
lakhs in value under manures, 


E8 


This \vas 


lakhs to 232,000 cwts. valued at 

of 4,400 tons in quantity and of , ^ . •mr- i 

shipments of vdiich amounted to 18,400 tons valued at Bio lakln. 

1)T a decline of R7 latte under o.lcate. exports amouni.ng to 
34 000 tons Yalned at R26 latts. Despatches of chilhos a™Hnta to x , ,t 00 

^ ^ — -t -1 «« * _• ^ *t rrf> AAn nh Tv. if) ffWrnR in fiilf? 


0^,WU lUUS VaiUCLl UU ‘Txtxrv 111 • 4*1.^ 

cwts. valued at E2.1 lakhs as against 153,000 owts. ”V f " 

preceding year. Shipments of coal receded from 25>,000 tons^ (BSO lakhs) 
to 273,000 tons (R33 lakhs). Exports of tea dccLmed iroin o million Ihs. 
valued at R37 lakhs to 2-9 million lbs. valued at B20 Inklis. Tlierc ^vere also 
noticeable decreases under cotton manufactures, fruits and vegotaliles and 

under living animals. t-. „ x nn 

Straits Settlements (Imports B2,8*7 laMis, Exports B4,// lakhs). Ibc 

transactions with this country resulted in a decline of Bl.lO laklis 
B3,97 lakhs to R2,87 lakhs) under imports and of Bl,53 lalchs (from BO.oO 
lakhs to B4,77 lakhs) under exports. On the import side, spices accounted 
for a decline of B34 lakhs. Impoids of betelnuto amounted to 989,000 cwts. 
valued at Bl,22 lakhs as against 1,006,000 cwts. valued at B],52 lakhs in 
1930-31 and those of other lands of spices to 19,000 cwts. valued at Bll lakhs 
as against 23,000 cwts. valued at Rl.5 lakhs. Receipts of tin, unwrought con- 
tracted fi'om 53,000 cwts. valued at R53 lakhs to 44,000 cwts. valued at R41 
lakhs. There was a decrease of R17 lakhs under mineral oils, the total imports 
of which amounted to 2*3 million gallons valued at R5 lakhs as compared with 
7T million gallons valued at R22 lakhs in 1930-31. Of these, consignments of 
fuel oils declined from od million gallons (RIO lakhs) to 2-2 million gallons 
(R4-| laldis) ; imports of kerosene oil also were comparatively small. There 
were also smaller receipts of provisions, fish (chiefly salted), Inc, and drugs 
and medicines. On the export side, there was a large reduction unrlcr rice 
not ill the husk, shipments of which declined from 265,000 tons valued at 
R2,79 lakhs to 236,000 tons valued at R],69 laklis. Exports ot cotton piece- 
goods (principally coloured) also declined from 11 million yards to 9 million 
yards in quantity and from R62 laldis to R4S lakhs in value. Against the 
decline under these two heads may be noted an increase in the ship- 
ments of jute manufactures from R49 lakhs to R53 laldis. Shipments of 
gunny bags amounted to 15*6 millions valued at R47 laldis as compared with 
13 -5 millions valued at R41 lakhs in 1930-31. Despatches of rubber, raw 
slightly increased in quantity, viz., from d-9 million lbs. to 5-0 million lbs., 
but the value fell from R12 lakhs to R8 lakhs. There were also smaller 
shipments of coal, fodder, bran and pollard, provisions, and tobacco; while 
tin ore, and cotton twist and yarn showed slight increases. 

Australia (Imports Rl,58 lakhs. Exports R^jD? lakhs).— -The total trade 
with Australia showed a decline of R2,35 lakhs as compared vdth th.c 
value recorded in 1930-31, Imports accounted for a decline of R83 laldis 
and exports for one of Rl,52 lakhs. The decline, in the case of imports 
was mainly due to a reduction under wheat from 209,000 tons valued atRl 79 
lakhs to 110,000 tons valued at R72 lakhs. Imports of tallow and stearine 
mcrea^d in quantity from 80,000 cwts. to 97,500 cwts., but the value dropped 
from R20 lakhs to Rl6 lakhs. The decrease in the value recorded unde,v 
tiiese two heads was partly counterbalanced bv an increase in the imports 

^akhs to 2-9 million lbs. vSu^d 
at ±tio lalchs. Imports of provisions also increased from E9 lakhs to R13 
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n29 0;. the export erfe, 

acclincd from 88 3 nulljons valued at n3,25 hUi to C8 juilhous valLl at 

InUis Shipments of gunnj cloth iraptoted in quantity from 18 3 
million j imla to 19 8 million j nnls, bnt the tnhic recorded dechned from Ji32 
Inhhs to R28 lakhs Shipnicnta of tea al«o dcchned from 4 5 million Ihs 
valued at H29 lakhs to 2 0 imllion lbs valued at 3111 lakhs Exports of 
hiisecd ell from 11,000 tons valued at R22 lakhs to 10,000 tons valued at 
1(114 lakhs There was also a decrease under raw hides and skins (chieflv 
goat p1 ins) ' 

East Afnca (Imports R3,74 lai-hs. Exports 311, S4 JalrJis) --In this group 
of territories are included Ken^n, Zanzibar and Pemba, Uganda Protec- 
torate, Njnsniand Piotcctoratc, Tanganjila Tciritory and British Soznah 
land Tlic total \oluc of the trade iMth this group of territories amounted to 
B4,«)S Inhhs ns rompared >\Jth B&,07 lahhs in 39J0 31 On the import side 
there ^^Q8 an impro-vcmont to the extent of B27 lalhs— t u , from B3,47 laUis 
to B3,74 Jahhs, so that tlic recession in the total trade occurred in the case of 
exports, the total •\aluo of \\lnch fell from Rl.CO bUs to HI, 24 Inkhs The 
improvement in the cisc of imports nas due to larger arrivals of rsir cotton 
which totalled 32,700 tons valued at R3,21 lakhs ns compared with 23 600 
tons valued at 312,08 lakhs j« 1930 31 nnd of spices (mainh cloves), consign 
ments of which were valued at R4l lakhs as against R35 lakhs in the preceding 
3 ear. Under exports, the decrease was principaJh due to a falling off m the 
shipments of jute guun " ’ ’ at R20 lakhs to 4 millions 

V ilucd at fill lakhs), ards valued at B4D lakhs 

to 17 million 3 ord 8 val • Iginins (from 28,700 tons 

■valued at 3149 lakhs to 27,000 tons valued at 3137 lakhs) 

Canada (Imports 3142 lakhs. Exports Bl,48 Iakh5).~Compared with the 
preceding 3 ear, imports from Canada decreased h^ R93 hkhs to B49 
and exports thereto by 3124 lakhs to Bl 48 lakhs The hcav> fall 
jEbd on the import side was due to a rcdurtion m imports of motor v^icles 
pB of rubber manufactures Tlie total value of motor vehicles imported 
nu-ing the 3 ear amounted to B23 lakhs as compared with B95 lakhs in the 
preceding year The number of motor ears imported decreased from 3 260 
^aJued at BD4 lakhs to G76 valued at about BlOb lakhs and that of motor 
imnibuscs from 2,397 valued at B36 lakhs to 698 valued at E9 lakhs 
Imports of rubber manufactures show ed a sharp decline from R25 lakhs to 
R9 lakhs Coming to exports the major item, as usual was jute gunny cloth, 
shipment- of which decreased in quantity b} 10 million yards to 63 million 
vards and in value by R26 lakhs to R65 lakhs Despatches of tea direct 
to Canada amounted to 14 milhon lbs valued at R67 lakhs as compared with 
10 million lbs valued at RG2 lakhs m 19^0 31 

Hongkong (Imports R53 lakhs. Exports Rl,88 lakhs) —Although imports 
from this country declined b) B34 lakhs m comparison with the 
preceding year, the export trade recovered from R1,C9 lakhs to Rl, 88 lakhs 
The reduction in imports was due mainly to smaller arrivals of dry beans, 
pulses provisions and raw silk On the export side the number of 
bags shipped rose from 19 millions valued at B57 lakhs to 27 millions valued 
at B74 lakhs Exports of coal showed an increase from 56 000 tons valiicQ 
at R5 lakhs to 162 000 tons valued at R14 lakhs There was also a noticcabJe 
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increase under drugs and medicines. A part of tlie increases under these heads 
was, however, set off by a decline in the shipments of rice from 71,000 tons 
(R56| lakhs) to 63,000 tons (B40 lakhs): 

Union of South Africa (Imports B22 laklis. Exports Bl,46 lakhs).— The 
total trade with the Union of South Africa fell by B75 lakhs to Bl,68 
lakhs, imports showing a decrease from 1143 lakhs to il22 lakhs and exports 
from 112,00 lakhs to Bl,46 lakhs. On the import side, coal showed a decline 
from 122,000 tons valued at B21| lakhs to 23,000 tons valued at B4 lakhs. 
Imports of barks for tanning declined in value from B14 lakhs to El 3 lalths, 
although the quantity received rose from 203,000 cwts. to 214,000 cwts. 
Under exports, the* bulk of the decline occurred under rice and jute manufac- 
tures. Shipments of rice declined from 29,000 tons valued at E42 lakhs to 
27,000 tons valued at E30 lakhs. Despatches of gunny bags showed a de- 
cline from 20 millions valued at E80 lakhs to 18 millions valued at E61|^ lakhs 
and those of gunny cloth from 6*6 million yards valued at E10|- lakhs to 4*4 
million yards valued at E7| lakhs. Exports of paraffin wax, vegetable oils 
and provisions also showed decreases. 

The following tables show the imports from, and exports to, the principal 
European and other foreign countries — 


Imports. 


CoVStTBIES 

1913-14 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

European Countries — 

Russia ..... 

Sweden 

Norway ..... 

Germany ..... 
Netherlands. .... 

Belgium ..... 

Prance ..... 

Spain ..... 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Austria ..... 

Hungary 

Turkey, European 

Other countries .... 

Totaii Eueofeaw ComSTRIES 

Other Foreign Countries — 

Egypt '' 

Turkey, Asiatic .... 
Iraq ..... i 

Persia 

Java . .... 

China 

Japan 

United States of America . 
Argentina . 

Chile .... * i 

Other countries . . ! 

Total otheb Foreign Countries . 

R (lakhs) 

6 

62 

23 

12,67 

1,56 

4,26 

2,69 

19 

69 

2,20 

} 4,29 [ 

1 ^ 
16 

R (lakhs) 

46 

1.40 

1,03 

16,79 

4.23 
6,79 
4,67 

30 

2,12 

6,73 

1.23 

67 

3,98 

R (lakhs) 

1,04 

98 

86 

19,38 

3,22 

4,67 

2.89 

27 

],Z7 

4,51 

82 

22 

’ 3,26 

R (lakhs) 

96 

87 

48 

10,20 

2,04 

3,02 

2,17 

19 

1,22 

0,69 

71 

•■5 

’ 2,99 

29,61 



28,46 

30 

57 

71 

10,76 

1.71 

4.78 

4.79 
•• 

.. 

2,06 

44 

”l,02 

3,72 

13,67 

4,10 

23,59 

17,66 

8 

13 

2,63 

2,54 

’ *1,01 
2,72 
10,34 
3,33 
14,61 
15,16 

« • 

5 

2,76 

1,47 

” 68 
2,76 
4,85 
2,79 
13,34 
12,84 

* ' 2 , 6 ! 

25,67 

67,04 

52,40 

, 

41,24 
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J^j-porU. 


COFSTWFS 



1013-14 

[ IP23 30 

j 1030.31 

j 1931-32 

Enropfnn CouatriM— 

, 


H (lakhf, 
2.47 

1 

R (lakhs) 
3D 

j n (lakhs] 
53 

B (lakhs) 

1 55 

Swec?cn .... 


42 

45 

0, 

21 

KowAy .... 


C 

42 

57 

44 

Gcmnny .... 


26,42 

26,77 

14,42 

10,09 

Xctherhnds . , , 


4.42 

9,12 

C,73 

4,87 

Befpam .... 


12.10 

12,22 

4,o7 

4,47 

Trcnef .... 


17,72 

16,94 

11,17 

7,72 

Spain . , . . 

Swittcrl&nd • . . 


2.23 

3,61 

1 

1 ' 

.*,37 

1 

1,34 

Italy ..... 


7,89 

j 11.17 

7,93 

5.50 

Anittia .... 

•( 

? 10.01 1 

I ' 



Hungary .... 

■| 

3 ( 


3 


Tflrley, Earopeao . , 

■1 

11 

53 

18 

17 

Other coufitH^ • . 

.1 

73 

1.B6 

1,54 

1,27 

ToiAt Ecbotsas CoTOrttts 


84.57 

83.53 

53,42 

30,64 

rter Forerga Cooatrie^-- 



3.95 

3,66 

2.16 

jEsrpt .... 

• 1 

2,27 

Turkey, ABiatio • 


2,94 

16 

11 

11 

Iraq . . • * • 


- 

i.ei 

I.ID 

1,15 

Persia . • • • 


1.41 

2.06 

1,54 

1,33 

Java . . • » . 


1.95 

4,27 

2,63 

1,75 

China . . • • • 


6.11 

13,06 

13,25 

7,82 

Japan . . • • ■ 


22,«9 

32,50 

23,87 

14,03 

Hnited States ot America . 


21.B5 

37,04 

21,14 

14.29 

Coha . . • • • 


59 

2,97 

2,11 

1,03 

Argentina . • > • 

• 

3.14 

7,10 

3,63 

1,64 

Chile 


],0G 

1,46 

6? 

18 

Other conatries . 


6.34 

14,00 

9,46 

6,99 

Totai. otheb FoSEins ConBraizs 


69.92 

1.20,23 

83,12 

52,41 
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Japan (Imports R13,34 lalihs, Bsports R14,03 lakhs).— There was a 
further decline in the trade with Japan, the value of the total trade having 
been R27,37 lakhs in 1931-32 as compared wdth R38,38 lakhs in the preceding 
year. -The bulk of the decline occurred under exports, the decline in the 
case of imports having been one of Rl,17 lakhs as against il.9,84: lakhs under 
exports. On the import side, the principal items were cotton manufactures 
(R6,79 lakhs), artificial silk (B2,i6 lakhs), silk manufactures (R96 lakhs), 
boots and shoes (R49 lakhs) glass and glassware (Pc42 lakhs), earthenware 
and porcelain (R17 laldis) hardware (R16 lakhs) and mixed or yellow metal 
for sheathing (R15 lakhvs). These together represented 85 per cent of the 
total imports from Japan as against 82 per cent in the preceding year. Imports 
of cotton manufactures declined in value from R7,66 lakhs to 116,79 lakhs. 


[ In thousands or tards 
lPlS-14 1 928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 

Grey . . 7,108 241,746 393,098 218,319 185,216 

White . . 58 6,461 13,880 28,105 59,820 

Coloured, ew. . 1,735 109,798 154,270 74,329 94,668 


It \sdll be seen from the table on 
the margin that there was a con- 
siderable decrease in the receipts 
of grey piecegoods, while white 
and coloured goods actually re- 


corded increases. Imports of twist and yarn declined from 6*9 million 


lbs. valued at R84 lakhs to 6*2 million lbs, valued at R83 lakhs. There 


was also a decline of R35 lakhs under cotton hosiery. Among other descrip- 
tions of textiles, silk manufactures showed an improvement from R89 lakhs to 
S96 lakhs and artificial silk from Bl,54 lakhs to R2,16 lakhs. Imports of 
piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk increased from 38*2 million yards valued 
at Rl,50 lakhs to 74’5 million yards valued at R2,09 lakhs. Imports of boots 
and shoes, which had reached a record level in 1930-31 (10 million pairs valued 
at R67 lakhs) receded to 9 million pairs valued at R49 lakhs. Imports of glass 
and glassware declined from R.55 lakhs to R42 lakhs and those of earthenware 
and porcelain from R21 lakhs to R17 lakhs. There was also a reduction of 
R5 lakhs under hardware, viz,,_ from R21 lakhs to R16 lakhs. Imjjorts of 
mixed or yellow metal for sheathing declined from 46,000 cwts, valued at R21 
lakhs to 40,000 cwts. valued at R15 lakhs. 

Of the articles exported to Japan, the most important is raw cotton, ex- 
ports of which represented 79 per cent of the total exports to Japan in 1931-32 
as against 88 per cent in 1930-31. The shipments recorded during the year 
under review amounted to 192,800 tons (IT million bales) valued at Rll,05 
lakhs as compared with 301,000 tons (1-7 million bales) valued at R20,99 
lakhs in the preceding year. The decline under raw cotton, however, was 
to some extent counterbalanced by increases under pig iron, pig lead, raw 
jute and oilcakes. Despatches of pig iron advanced from 160,600 tons 
(R64 lakhs) to 188,100 tons (R66 lakhs) and those of pig lead from 131,000 
cwts. (R19 lakhs) to 285,800 cwts, (R39 lakhs). Raw jute accounted for an 
increase of R5 lakhs in value corresponding to an increase of 4,000 tons in 
quantity, the actual shipments having been 10,000 tons valued at R17 lakhs. 
Oilcakes showed an improvement from 14,700 tons valued at Rll lakhs to 
38,300 tons valued at R23|- lakhs. Exports of paraffin wax dropped from 
5,500 tons (R27 lakhs) to 1,000 tons (R4-|- lakhs) and those of gunny bags from 
5'3 millions (R17 lakhs) to 4-6 millions (R12-|- laldis). Decreases were also 
noticeable in the values of hides and skins, iac and tobacco, but pulse 
(mainly beaus), manures (chiefly bonemeal) and wood (mainly sandalwood) 
showed increases. 
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United StAtes ol America (Imports TllS.84 lalths. Exports iiH.29 lakhs),— 
Ihs \nlin o| t!jo total trailo with tins tonnin tlediatcl Irom 
laklis to hilJis }t( <l< clinc, iii ilit ca<?o of impoits ^vas rcb' 

lunoimtmtt to ILMl Inkfis ns comparod ^Mth 11G,P5 kUis 
m tlio Mso of ixports Ofi tlio import m<I<, liouc\ r, tiic ilcclme was 
dislnlmtfd o\cr i» hrn*. imml)*r of nrtiUos nml its wouldliavo 

1m n luucli lurKcr ind it not been for im nnpr codintedh licav> mcreaso 
in tim imports of raw cotton ^^hlch nmounted to 28,000 tons valued at 
Jl2,2l hvkhs ns nyamst 0,800 tons vnluecl at 1183 JaKhs in 1030 31 
'Mineral oils, wliioli formed tho most important inilividinl item on the 
import hull*, vcrc nspousiMo for n decline of about 1102 laUis Imports 
of ivorosenood decrcascMl from‘2l 3 mtUiou gallons \aliiedat lU,13hklis to 
20 f mdliou gallons Nniutd at IU,27i Hklis, and of lubricating oils from 190 
million gallona \nlucd at Ill,50 lakhs to IOC million gdlons valued at 1198 
lakhs, vshiia there \\ as an increase m the imports of petrol from 7 2 million 
gallons valued at llGl lakhs to 9 9 million gallons valued at J179 lakhs 
The a aluo of the imports of motor vehicles deebned from 112,41 lakhs to 
111,07 lakhs Hn, numhi r of cars imported fell from 5,098 to 3,308 and 
that of oinnilniso" from 0,197 to 3,230 Imports of machmor> and rmlhrork 
contracted from 111, Of lakiis to 111,22 lakhs, mainly due to emallcr arrivals ol 
mining luacluncrj and tjpewritcrs lUccipts of tobacco leaf improved from 
1 3 million lbs valued at ItI3 lakhs to 2 5 million lbs valued at 1124 hkhs 
There was an ultrc^aso m tho consignments of cotton picccgoods from 9 5 
million jnials valued at R2i lakhs to 19 2 million jards valued at RSOJ lakhs 
Imports of copper wrought foil awa> from 31,000 cwts valued at 1114 lakhs to 
I8,000cvsi8 valued at U7 lakhs, due mainly to lesser nrnvalsof sheets There 
was also a decrease in the value of rubber manufactures from R8C laUis to 
1183 lakhs Among other items, decreases were noticeable under aluminium 
(—1139 laklia), hardware and provisions (— UlS lakhs each) and biuldmg 
materials (—117 lakhs) 

On the export side, tho decliuo amounted to one of JiG 85 lakhs on a total 
of R2l,14 laUis recorded m 1930 31 The most important among the articles 
exported to the United States is jute, raw and manufactured The total 
value recorded under this head amounted to B7,88 lakhs as against R12,05 
lakhs in. tho preceding jear Shipments of jute cloth fell from 834 miUion 
vards valued at RIO, GO laUis to 092 million yards valued at BG.DG lakhs and 
those of jute gunn> bags from 10 C millions valued at B25 lakhs to 8 4 millions 
valued at R14 lakhs Despatches of raw jute also deebned from 53,000 
tons valued at Rl,01 lakhs to 49,000 tons valued at B91 laUis Exports of 
lac also declined from 201,000 cwts valued at Rl,25 lakhs to 179,000 owts 
valued at 1172 lakhs, mamly as a result of a drop lu the off-take of shellac 
(from UT,0Q0 cwts to 101,000 cwts ) and of scediac (from 82,000 cwts to 
77 000 cwts ) There was a noticeable decrease under raw hides and skms , 
despatches of goat skins, representing the bulk of the shipments showed a 
reduction itom 14,700 tons (R2,C6 lakhs) to 11,600 tons (Rl,77 lakhs) There 
was also a decline under tanned or dressed hides and skms from R8 lakhs to 
R4 lakho 

Germany (Imt>orts B10,20 lakhs. Exports R10,09 lakhs) —Imports from 
Germany declined by R2,18 lakhs to R10,20 lakhs and exports thereto 
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by B4.33 laklis to B10j09 iaklis. The extent of tlie transactions during tlie 
past four years as compared with tbe pre-war average is sliown below : — 



Pre-ivar 

average 

1 

1 

1923-29 

i 1929-30 

; 1 

1930-31 

1 1931-32 

Imports ..... 
Exports, including re-exports 

B {lakhs) 
9,35 
23,30 

E (lakhs) 
15,84 
32,48 

1 

B (lakhs) 
16,79 
26,77 ' 

! R (lakhs) 
12,38 ; 
14,42 

E (lakhs) 
10,20 
10,09 

1 


Tbe trade in tbe principal articles imported from Germany is shown in tbe 


following table 




Units 


I Pre-war average 
1 (1909-10— 

1913-14) 


Alizarine and aniline dyes 

Iron and steel 

Brass and copper 

Hardware . 

Machinery and millwork 
Glass and glassware 
Liquors— 

Ale, beer and porter 


Spirit 


Totai, Liquors 


Paper and pasteboard — 
Printing paper 


Iotaij Paper and Pasteboard . 
■Woollen manufactures 

I 

Salt 

Sugar 16 n.S, and above {including beet)- 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

Cotton manufactures — 

Hosiery 

Coloured plecegoods 
Blankets .... 


total Cotton MANijrAor0RE3, including 
twist and yarn. 

ArtlOcial silk manufactures, including 
yarn. 


Goods of sUk, mixed with other mate 
rials. 


■{ 


lbs. (000) 

R (000) 

I Tons 

. R (000) 
Cwts. I 

R (000) ' 

R (000) 

' R (000) 

1 

R (000) 
Gallons (OOO)j 

R (000) I 

|6allons (000) 

I R (000) ' 
Gallons (000) 

' R (000) I 

I Cwts, 

' R (000) 1 

B (000) ' 

I B{000) I 

j Tons 

! B (000) 

Tons 

R (000) 
j B (000) 

I B (000) 

Yds. (000) 

B (000) 
lbs. (000) 

B (000) 

B (000) 

B (000) 

Yds. (000) 

H (000) 


11,671 

77,20 

136.000 

1,55,02 

188.000 

94,97 

57,24 

30,27 

23,69 

521 

13,14 

148 

6,43 

687 

19,41 

68,700 

7,15 

21,82 

90,62 

57,800 

9,46 

1,700 

3,42 

22,10 


15,96 

4,0ib 

22,30 

9 , 843 * 

53,23* 

83.71 


1,614 

16,89 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

12,766 

11,864 

11,944 

1,19,72 

67,700 

1,39,66 

43,700 

1,49,70 

26,000 

98,71 

299,500 

75,38 

294,100 

44,81 

266.800 

1,66,15 

1,27,36 

'. i 9,29 

1,65,31 

1,07,72 

76,85 

1,73,79 

1,18,03 

1,12,27 

34,18 

23,60 

20,34 

1,048 

898 

665 

30,07 

00 

25,22 

36 

14,82 

16 

0,37 1 
1,116 ' 

4,76 

942 

3,28 

674 

37,34 ' 
90,800 1 

30,73 

64,200 

18.43 

74,300 

14,19 

8,73 

9,77 

44,51 ' 

27,68 

27,49 

62,41 1 
62,900 

31,78 

97,000 

19,99 

35,600 

14,30 

16,200 

20.25 

11,700 

4,82 

15,400 

27,64 

23,22 

14,95 

16,55 

17,74 

1!,05 

5.92 

1,404 

2,80 

583 

1,25 

621 

8,66 

322 

3,59 

25 j 

3,93 

36 

1,79 

93 

21 

22,71 

1 11,01 

8,25 

16,84 

1 0,21 

8,92 

359 

150 

170 

6,82 

2,37 

2,57 


*Two years’ average only. 

It will appear from tbe above table that, ivitb tbe exception of syntbetic 
dyes, sugar, printing paper and goods of silk mixed wdtb other materials, 
there was a general decline imder all tbe main articles on the import side? 
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As far »'is s\ ntiietic d) ls arc concerned, the \aluc of tlio consijjnments adv auced 
iroiu HI, to laklis to 111,50 lakhs, although there was practical!^ no im- 
proNoment m rcjZnrd to the qimntitr received, which remained almost 
stationarv nt 11 9 million lbs Su,,ar 16 D S and above {mcludmg beet) 
showed au uuprovonicut from 11,700 tons \aluc<l at R15 lakhs to 15,400 tons 
valued at 1118 lakhs Under salt tliore was a decline from 97,000 tons to 
25 GOO tons in quantitj and from 3120 hkhs to 115 lalJis in value Among 
the other articles showing decreases, mention maj be made of hardware and 
machinery and millwork, imports of the former having declined by 
R32 Kkhs to R7G lakhs and those of tho latter bv RG lakhs to Rl,12 lakhs 
Und«r metals, there were reductions in the imports of iron and stetl os well 
as of bra's and copper, the value of the consignments havmg fallen off 
from R75 lakhs and Rl,27 lakhs to R45 lakhs and R99 lakhs respectively. 
There were also decreases under woollen manufactures, glass and glass* 
ware, liquors and cotton manufactures 

The following table shows the principal article exported to Germam — 
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Bra watarnagB 
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P (000) 
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R(000) 

4 45 06 
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1 47 53 
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230 100 
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n(ooo) 
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6*8 "0 
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16 600 

10 000 

-400j 

5500 

Hides and iklns raw \ 

ft (000) 
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BS *00 
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99 900 

61 900 
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ft (000) 
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03 07 
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IC300 

7 000 

4 800 

4 600 
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B( 900 ) 

2*55 1 

23 8 

15 64 

11 56 


TOM 

10 4 0* ' 

7 500 

3 "00 

2 700 

BonM (lor manufacturing purpona) •( 


7 5J* 

-64 

1 4 00 

2 72 


Cm* j 

66 900 

6* 000 

* 10 000 

15 000 

H mp raw -j 

B (000) 1 

B43 

0 47 

2 00 

170 

• Itepre*ent figures for bones enuaed rmerashed and bonenifau ^ 

Under exports the article most severely affected by the dump m ® 

d-mond was raw cotton despatches o£ which fell from Do .00 . 

H3 30 hUs to 29 600 tons V allied at H1.48 lakhs Shipments of raw j ute also 
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Foreign Countries. 

slioT^red a reduction of 38,000 tons in quantity and of Rl,07 laklis in value, the 
exports of the year amounting i o 131,000 tons valued at 112, M lakhs. Exports 
of rice improved in quantity from 162,200 tons to 230,900 tons and in value 
from Rl,53 lakhs to Rl.oG lakhs. Shipments of oilseeds showed a net 
increase of 3,000 tons in quantity, but the value declined by llSl lakhs, the 
exports having amounted to 138,700 tons valued at 112,00 lakhs. Exports 
of raw hides and skins, lac and coir manufactures were also smaller than in 
the preceding year. 

Belgium ^Imports 113,02 lakhs. Exports R4,47 laklis). — The total trade with 
Belgium amounted to E7,49 lakhs and showed a decline of 114,7b lakhs in 
comparison with 1930-31 and of 1111,51 lakhs as compared with 1929-30. The 
decline was comparatively small in the case of imports, tlic value of wiiich 
amounted to R3,02 lakhs as against 11 J ,67 lakhs in 1930-31 . Exports declined 
from R7,57 lakhs to 114,47 lakhs. On the import side, the bullc of the trade 
was, as usual, represented by iron and steel whicli constituted 51 per cent of 
the total imports from that count ry. The value of the consignments under 
this head from Belgium declined from 112,71 lakhs to R 1,53 lakhs. Imports 
of cotton manufactures, which had declined to about 11 6 lakhs in 1930-31, were 
further reduced by R2 lakhs to R4 lakhs. This set-back is attributable 
primarily to a reduction under coloured piecegoods, imports of which barely 
amounted to 205,000 yards. There was also a reduction of Rll lakhs in 
the imports of precious stones, the actual value recorded in 1931-32 being 
R29 lakhs. Artificial silk, glass and glassware, building materials, paints 
and painters’ materials, provisions, and woollen manufactures also showed 
noticeable decreases. Imports of aniline dyes increased from 59,000 lbs. to 
136,000 lbs. in quantity and from R1 lakh to R2 lakhs in value. Imports of 
machinery and millwork also increased from R14 lakhs to R27 lakhs. On 
the export side, the most noteworthy feature was a heavy decline recorded 
imder raw cotton, dcspatche.s of which fell to 21,600 tons valued at Rl,19 
lakhs from 39,000 tons vahied at R2,64 lakhs in 1930-31. Raw jute showed 
a decrease from 48,000 tous to 46,000 tons in quantity and from R99 lakhs 
to R84 lakhs in value. Among other principal articles included in the exports 
to Belgium, metals (chieflj* manganc.se ore, lead and zinc), oilseeds, manures, 
raw hides and skins and wheat showed considerable reductions. Some im- 
provements were, however, recorded under barley and oilcakes, 

France (Imports R2,17 lakhs, Exports R7,72 lakhs). — The trade with 
France declined from R14,06 lakhs to R9,89 lakhs, imports falling away by 
R72 lakhs to R2,17 lakhs and exports by R3,45 lakhs to R7,72 lakhs. So far 
as imports are concerned, by far the heaviest reduction of the year occurred 
under liquors, the value of which declined from R51 lakhs to R27 lakhs. Next 
in order of magnitude was the decline mider iron and steel, imports of which 
fell from 29,000 tons valued at R30 lakhs to 16,000 tons valued at R14 lakhs. 
Imports of apparel declined from R22 lakhs to R7 lakhs, those of woollen 
manufactures from R28 lalchs to R20 lakhs and of motor cars, etc., from R9 
lakhs to R5 lakhs. There were also decreases of R2 lakhs each in the imports 
of provisions, and drugs and medicines, the respective values of which 
amounted to R6 lakhs and R9 lakhs in 1931-32. The principal articles in the 
export trade with this country were, as usual, groundnuts, linseed, raw cotton, 
raw jute, and manganese ore. Exports of groundnuts increased from 172,000 
tons to 223,000 tons in quantity and from R2,87 lakhs to R3,53 lakhs in value. 
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Dcspatehcs o( Imwed rose from 25,000 tons valued at K53 laWis to 44,000 tons 

1 allied at RoO hkhs The improvement noticed under these two heads was 
more th m counterbalanced bj a dcclmo under rn^\ cotton, sliipmcnts of 
^^lucU slioxscd a decrease from 41,000 tons valued at R2,C8 Jaldis to 14,000 
tons \alucd at B79 lakhs Shipments o£ ran ]uto declined from 89,000 tons 
\ alued at 111,85 lakhs to 52 000 tom \alwod at 1199 hkhs The quantity of 
manganese ore exported fell oft from 188,000 tons to 80,000 tons and the 
\nliio tlicrcof from R40 lakhs to 1118 lakhs Despatches of ran hides and 
skins ycro \alucd at lUC lakhs as against 1121 lakhs m 1930 31 Shipments 
of coffee declined from 108,000 cwts valued at R71 lakhs to 43,000 c^vt8 
\ allied at R2G lakhs Thtro was a decrease of R7 lakhs (from R9 lakhs to 
R2 lakhs) under nee not in the husk, and a decline of a similar magnitude 
was also noticed under manures 

Italy (Imports R3,50 lakhs, Exports R5,60 lakhs)— The total value 
of the trade with Italy declined further from R12,43 hkhs to R9, 09 lakhs, 
imports having declined by R92 lakhs and cjqiorts by R2,43 lakhs On 
the import aide the bulk of the dcclmo occurred under teictilts The 
value of woollen manufactures imported fell off from R62 lakhs to R32 lakhs 
Imports of woollen blankets amounted to 2 0 million lbs valued at R16 
lakhs as against 3 3 million Ihs valued at R33 lakhs m 1930 31 and those of 
woollen piecogoods to 1 4 million jards valued at R15 lakhs as compared with 

2 0 million jards valued at R25 lakhs m the preceding year Cotton manufac 
turcs sho’a cd a dcclmo from R38 fakha to R33 lakhs Imports of cotton piece 
goods, coloured printed or dyed, which alone ore of importance m the trade 
^Vlth Italy under this head dcclmcd from R28 hkhs to B26 lokhe, although 
there was on mcrease in quantity from 8 7 million yards to 9 9 million yards 
Under artificial silk yarn there was a dcclme of a little less than 1 million 
lbs in quantity and of about R9i lakhs in value There was also a reduction 


iruits ana vtgeiauits, cutuiKais uiiu muioi cais un me txporu sme i/Utie 
was a decline of 32,000 tons (from 65,000 tons to 33,000 tons) under raw cotton, 
the correspondmg decline in value havmg been one of R2 crores (from B4 
crores to R2 crores) Shipments of oilseeds rose from 118 000 tons to 128,000 
tons m quantity and from B2,00 lakhs to B2 02 lakhs m value Consignments 
of groundnuts totalled 80,000 tons (Rl,29 lakhs) as against 77,000 tons 
(Bl,13 lakhs) m 1930 31 and those of linseed amounted to 14,600 tons (R24 
lakhs) as compared with 32,900 tons (R721 lakhs) m the prccedmg year Ex- 
ports of raw ]Ute lose from 42,000 tons to 44,000 tons, but the value declined 
by B6 lakhs to B86 lakhs Despatches of raw cowhides declined from 4,000 
tons to 3,000 tons in quantity tvud from B31 lakhs to BIS lakhs m value 
Shpiments of rice, however, improved by 3,000 tons to 14,000 tons in quantity 
and by RIJ lakhs to BllJ lal^s m value There was a smaller off take of 
coffee and the trade in manganese ore disappeared altogether during the year 
under review 

Netherlands (Imports H2,C4 lakhs. Exports B4,87 lakhs) — The total 
value of the trade with the Netherlands amounted to B6,91 lakhs m 
1931 32 as compared with B9,96 lakhs in the preceding jear Imports 
by Bl,18 lakhs to R2 04 lal hs and ciqiorts bj Bl,86 lakhs to R4,87 lakhs 
The demand for provisions from this source continued to dechne, imports 
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durino' tlio year liaving been valned at R57 laklis as against Rl,27 lakbs in 
1930-31. Imports of vegetable product an\o\inted to (9,000 c\vts. valued at 
B29 laldis as compared witli 232,000 cni;s. valued at BSD laklis in 1930-31 
and 291,000 evds. valued at El, 09 lakbs in 1929-30. Imports of cotton piece- 
goods declined from 13 million 5 mrds valued at E50 lakbs to 7 million yards 
valued at R21 laldis. Tberowero smaller receipts of precious stones, tlio im- 
ports baving been valued at El lakli as compared vdtli E i laklis in 1930-31. 
There was also a reduction of El laldis under paper and pasteboard and also 
under metals. On tire export side, there were considerable dcci'cnsos under ’ 
groundnuts, linseed, rice, raw cotton and jute, )Shipnienls of giounduuts 
declhiedfrom 167,000 tons to 117,000 tons in cpianiity and from H2,G7 laldis 
to E2,ll laldis in value, while those of linseed wliicli had been valued at 
E52 lakhs in 1930-31 sank to comparative insignificance during the year. 
The quantity of rice exported rose from 100,400 tons to J 22,600 tons, Imt the 
value of the consignments fell from E96 lakhs to E83 lakhs. The demand for 
oilcakes improved by E3 laldis to E25 lakhs, but .shipments of raw cotton 
and of jute were considerably less than in the preceding year. 

Java (Imports El, 85 lakhs, Exports El,75 laldis).— -Conqiared with 
1930-31, the year nndcr review recorded a decline of E5,49 lakhs under imports 
and of E89 lakhs imder exports. As far as the import side is concerned, tlie 
recession was due mainly to a falling ofl in receipts of sugar, wliicli repi-cscutcd 
93 per cent of the total imports. The total imports of sugar declined from 
911,800 tons (E9,85 laldis) to 406,900 tons (E'J,52 lakbs) of which 336,100 tons 
represented sugar 23 D. )S. and above as ag.ainst 715,300 tons in 1930-31. Im- 
ports of molasses declined from 102,000 tons to 40,000 tons. Tliere wore also 
smaller receipts of denatured spirit wliich were valued at ElO laldis as against 
E12 laldis in 1930-31. On the export side, the bulk of the decline occurred 
under jute gunny bags, despatches of which foil oil from 42 millions (El ,.59 
lakhs) to 30 millions (E96 lakbs). Exports of opium on private account 
declined in value from E26 lakhs to E8 lakhs. Sliipmcnts of rice imjirovcd 
in quantity fi-om 51,000 tons to 63,000 tons, but the value declined from 1147 
lakhs to E43 laldis. 


China (Imports E2,79 lakhs. Exports E 7582 lakhs).— There was during 
the year under review a further retrogression of the trade of India witli China, 
imports having declined by E54 laldis to E2,79 lakhs and exports by E5,42 
lakhs to E7 ,82 lakhs. The decline on the import side was due principally 
to a falling ofi in the receipts of sillc raw and manufactured. Consignments 
of raw silk shranlc from 1-6 million lbs. (E75 lakhs) to 1-3 million lbs. (E56 
lakhs), imports of silk yarn, noils and warps fell from 394,000 Ihs. (E13 lakhs) 
to 343,000 lbs. (E9 lakhs) and those of silk piecegoods from 8*3 million yards 
(E60 lakhs) to 7*7 million yards (E49 lakhs). Imports of cotton twist and 
yarn advanced in quantity from 11-7 million lbs. to 13-2 million lbs., but the 
value declined from E96 lakhs to E92 lakhs. Cotton piecegoods (mainly 
grey) also showed an increase from 2*5 million yards valued at E5 lakhs to 4 
million yards valued at E6 lakhs. The quantity of tea (principally green tea) 
imported remained unchanged at 2*8 million lbs., but ovdng to lower prices 
the value declined from E20 lakhs to E19 laklis. On the export side there 
was a reduction in the shipments of rice from 396,000 tons valued at E4,92 
lakhs to 353,600 tons valued at E2,65 lakhs. Exports of raw cotton fell off 
from 108,000 tons valned at E7,41 lakhs to 77,800 tons valued at E4,60 lakhs, 
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Despatches of hnscecl rose from 25»000 tons valued at 1153 lakhs to 4i,000 tons 
•\nliied at 1155 lakhs The improvement noticed under these two heads uas 
more tlmn counterbalanced bj a decline under raw cotton, shipments of 
which sho\\ed a decrease from 41,000 tons valued at R2,C8 lakhs to 14,000 
tons valued at IITO lakhs Shipments of raw pito declined from 89,000 tons 
valued at 111,85 lal Iis to 52,000 tons valued at R99 lakhs The i^uantity of 
manganese ore exported fell off from 188,000 tons to 80.000 tons and the 
value thereof from R49 lakhs to 1U8 lakhs Despatches of rau hides and 
skins wore valued at R16 laklis as against 1121 laklis in 1930 31 Shipments 
of coflco declined from 108,000 cvrts valued at H71 laklis to 43,000 cwfs 
’valued at I12G lakhs There was a decrease of 117 lakhs (from 119 lakhs to 
R2 lakhs) under rice not in the husk, and a decline of a similar magnitude 
nas also noticed under manures 

Italy (Imports R3,69 lakhs, Bsporis 115,60 lakhs) — ^The total value 
of the trade with Italy dcchned further from 1112,43 lakhs to R9,09 lakhs, 
imports having dcchned by 1192 lakhs and exports bj J12,43 lakhs On 
the import aide the bulk of the decline occurred under textiles The 
value of woollen mauufacturca imported fell ofl from B.G2 lakhs to R32 lakhs 
Imports of woollen blankets amounted to 2 0 million lbs valued at RIB 
lakhs as against 3 3 million lbs valued at 1133 lakhs m 1930 31 and those of 
woollen piccegoods to 1 4 million yards valued at R15 lakhs as compared with 
2 0 million } ardv valued at R25 lakhs m the preceding year. Cotton raanufac 
turcs shon cd a decline from R38 lakhs to R33 lakhs Imports of cotton piece- 
goods, coloured printed or djod, which alone arc of importance m the trad© 
with Italy under this head declmcd irom R28 lakhs to R26 lakhs, although 
there was an increase in qiiantitv from 8 7 million yards to 9 9 million jards 
Under artificial silk yam there was a decline of a httlo less than 1 million 
lbs in quantity and of about R9i lakhs m value There was also a reduction 
of 400,000 yards under piccegoods of cotton and artificial silk, the reduction in 
V alue having been one of H 1 lakhs There were also noticeable decrease^ under 
fruits and V egetables, chemicals and motor cars On the export side, there 
was a decline of 32,000 tons (from 65,000 tons to 33,000 tons) under raw cotton, 
the corresponding decline in value having been one of R2 crores (from R4 
crores to R2 crores) Shipments of oilseeds rose from 1 18,000 tons to 128,000 
tons m quantity and from R2,00 laldis to B2,02 lakhs vu value Consignments 
of groundnuts totalled 80,000 tons (Bl,29 lakhs) as against 77,000 tons 
(Rl,13 lakhs) m 1930 31 and those of linseed amounted to 14,600 tons (R24 
lakhs) as compared with 32,900 tons (R724 lakhs) m the proceduig year Ex- 
ports of raw ]ute rose from 42,000 tons to 44,000 tons, but the value declmed 
by R6 lakhs to R8G lakhs Despatches of raw cowhides declmed from 4,000 
tons to 3,000 tons in quantity and from B31 lakhs to R15 lakhs m value 
Shpunents of rice, however, improved by 3,000 tons to 14,000 tons in quantity 
and by RlJ lakhs to BllJ lakhs m value There was a smaller og take of 
cofiee and the trade in manganese ore disappeared altogether during the year 
under review 

Netherlands (Imports R3,C4 lakhs. Exports R4,87 lakhs) —The total 
value of the trade with the Netherlands amounted to RG,91 lakhs m 
1931 32 as compared with B9,96 lakhs in the preceding year Imports icll 
by Bl,18 lakhs to R2,04 lakhs and exports b> Rl, 86 lakhs to R4,87 lakhs 
The demand for provisions from this source continued to decline, imports 
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during the year ^vmg c^s. valued at 

1930-31. Imports o£ “g at BBS laklis in 1930-31 

B29 laldis as Mmpaied ’ j j 1929 - 30 . Imports oi cotton pioco- 

291.000 ™ ’yLds ™lned at BBO wis to 7 million yards 

goods dectaod fcomlS mfcn ia ^v „f stones, tko im- 

TaluedatBailaklrs. “““ .ompared wift E 41akl>s in 1930-31. 

CtTaio p-p» t ■ 

+ I Ar> -MtA PvnnTt 4 de there were considerable decreases \mdci 
“Octets, teed, rice, raw coiton and jute, 

declined torn 167,000 tons to U7.000 tons m quantity and from E2,07 laklis 
to B 3, 11 lakhs in watoe. wHle those ol linseed winch had been valued at 
R52 lakhs in 1930-31 sank to comparative insignificance during tlic year. 
The quantity of rice exported rose from 100,400 tons to ^2,600 tons, but the 
value oi the oousignments fed from R96 laldis to 1183 lakhs. The demand for 
oilcakes improved by 113 lakhs to B<25 laldis, but shipments of raw cotton 
and of jute were considerably less than in the preceding year. 

Java (Imports R4,85 lakhs, Exports ill, 75 lakhs).— Compared with 
1930-31, the year imder review recorded a decline of il5,49 lakhs under imports 
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93 per cent of the total imports. The total imports of sugar declined from 
911,800 tons (R9,85 lakhs) to 406,900 tons (R4,52 laldis) of which 336,100 tons 
represented sugar 23 D. S. and above as against 716,300 tons in 1930-31. Im- 
ports of molasses declined from 102,000 tons to 40,000 tons. There were also 
smaller receipts of denatured spirit which were valued at RIO lakhs as against 
R12 lakhs in 1930-31. On the export side, the bulk of the decline occurred 
under jute gvmny bags, despatches of which fell off from 42 millions {Rl,59 
lakhs) to 30 millions (R96 lakhs). Exports of opium on private account 
declmed in value from R26 lakhs to R 8 lakhs. Shipments of rice improved 
in quantity from 51,000 tons to 63,000 tons, but the value declined from R47 
lakhs to R43 lakhs. 

China (Imports R3j79 lakhs. Exports R7,82 lakhs). — There was durhi" 
the year under review a further retrogression of the trade of India with China 
imports having declined by R54 lakhs to R2,79 lakhs and exports by R 5 42 
lakhs to R7, 82 lakhs. The decline on the import side was due principally 
to a falhng ofi in the receipts of sffle raw and manufactured. Consignmente 
of raw siUr shraific from 1*6 million lbs. (R75 lakhs) to 1-3 million l£^R 55 
lakhs), imports of silk yarn, noils and warps fell from 394 000 Ihs q InMid 

(R60 lakhs) to 7-7 mihion yards (R 49 lakhs). Imports of 

yam advanced in quantity from 11.7 million lbs. to isl ^on lb. ^ 
value declined from R96 lakli. +n tiqo loVn n t 4 - fos., but the 

grey) also showed an increase frol 2-5 ^IKo^yard^vaC^^^^ 

nuUion yards valued la mi, ^ya'^us valued at R5 laklis to 4 

imported remained unchanged at 2 . 8 ^Son^il^^ green tea) 

the value declined from R 20 lakhs fn TiiQ 

jvasareductioninthe"^^^^^ -Port side, "there 

lakhs to 3 d 3, 600 tons valued af TJ 9 rr i i n valued at R4,92 

lroml08,000tonsvaluedatR7,flSs1^^^^ of ^ cotton feUoff 

,e:i laims to 77,800 tons valued at R4,50 lakhs, 
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There w ere nko dccrenBcs of KT lakhi under tea of 1113 lakhs under paraffin 
na-e and of about 111 lakh under tau jutc On the other hand shipments 
of jjunnj bags rose from 1 2 mdhons valued at I14J lakhs to 1 7 millions 
V a ned at 115 lakhs Exports of gunnj cloth increased m quantity from 3 S 
million V aids to 3 9 mdhon jards but tho value receded from BS} lakhs to 
iH§!akliB 


Iraq (Imports R58 lakhs, Exports 111,16 lakhs) —The total \alue of 
tho tnde bet^eeu India and Iraq declined from R2 20 lakhs to R1 73 lakhs 
Imports showed a hea^j reduction from lakhs to R58 lakhs trhile 

there was a much smaller decrease under exports which fell from R1 19 
lakhs to R1,1C lakhs Tho rclatucl^ weaker position of the import trade was 
due to a marked fall m consignmmts of wheat from 23,000 tons valued at R33 
lakhs III 1930 31 to only 1,401 tons a allied at R1 lakh m 1931 32 There 
was also a decrease in the supidics of dates from 45,000 tons to 41 000 tons 
in quantity, the \ aluo showing a decrease of R5 lakhs to R40 lakhs Exports 
of pepper show cd a considerable decrease from Rl^ lakhs to R42,000 4.mong 
items deacn me separate rnention, cotton manufactures mainl) piecegoods 
rose from R35 lakhs to R44 lakhs 


South America (Imports R14,000, Exports R2,45 lakhs) — With the cessa« 
tion of imports of wheat from the Argentine and the disappearance of the trade 
in nitrate of soda with Chile, South America has ceased to be of any conse- 
quence in the import trade of India On the export side the principal com* 
modit) shipped is jute manufactures Of tho total shipments of gunny bags, 
tho Argentine took 3 millions (1 5 nullions) Chile 2 millions (18 7 millions) 
and Peru 4 C millions (5 8 millions) tho figures m brackets representing the 
corresponding exports for tho preceding jear Under gunny cloth total con- 
signments to the Argentine amounted to 195 milhon yards and those to Peru 
amounted to 1 7 milliou j atds as compared with 209 million and 1 6 million 
yards respoctii eh in 1930 31 Uruguaj ’s offtake declined from 14 million 
yards to 10 million vards Exports of raw jute to Brazil showed a slight 
improvement from 15 100 tons to 15 700 tons and those to the Argentme 
al«o adv anced from 5 300 tons to 7 000 tons Shipments of nee which had 
been valued at R7 lakhs m the preceding two years fell dovm to negligible 


proportions 



CHAPTEE V. 


Frontier and Indo-Burma Trade. 

I.— Frontier Trade. 

hidia proper —Vndev tlie existing system of registration of land frontier 
-trade of India (excluding Burma) the traffic in selected articles at certain 
railway stations adjacent to the more important trade routes across the frontier 
is recorded. It is estimated that the bulk of the inward traffic at these 
stations is intended to be transported beyond the frontier and the bulk of the 
outward traffic consists of goods which have come from beyond the frontier, 
but ordinarily it is impracticable to specify the exact proportion of the actual 
frontier trade to the total trade registered at these stations. A reference is 
invited to table No. 57 for the details of the statistics of trade as recorded during 
the year 1931-32 compared with the two preceding years. The following 
table summarises the results ; — 


Articles 

Wheat 

Gram and pulse ..... 

Imports 

1929-30 

(Maunds) 

275,740 

255,837 

Quantity 

1930-31. 

(Maunds) 

168,627 

283,797 

1931-32 

(Slaunds) 

124,571 

196,533 

Rice — 

Husked 

Unhusked 

Uther grain, pulse and .flour. . . 

Wool, raw 

Jute, raw (from Nepal) . ♦ 

Linseed (from Nepal) .... 
Slustard and rape seed (from Nepal) 

1,249,046 

657,899 

1,258,160 

213.631 

303,329 

582,551 

282,083 

1,459,428 

789,862 

587.209 

103,343 

287,921 

496,968 

269,751 

1,568,307 

679,571 

778,366 

129,563 

300,075 

408,814 

304,071 

Treasure 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Gold 

Silver 

1 

4,943,064 

1.772 

3,276,425 

94 

4,398,1*04 

Articles 

Exports 

Quantity 



Cotton piecegoods (foreign and Indian' 

Wheat 

Kice, husked • . . . 

Other grain, pulse and flour . 

including machinery 
hardware and cutlerv ~ , 

Petroleum . 

Salt . . • . ; 

Sugar, refined and unrefined* 

Tea , 


Cold 
Sil Ter 


Treasure 


1929-30 

(SlaundB) 

503,713 

1,54.3,784 

701,142 

1,353,209 

410,558 

376,052 

1,705,929 

1,032,087 

104,866- 

Ounces 
2 94'1 

6,185’.182 


1930-31 

(Maunde) 

438.706 

1,416,613 

648,947 

1,163,696 

497,637 

370,072 

1,598.508 

1,172.054 

98,030 

Ounces 

25,458 

8.287,986 


1931-32 

(Maunds) 

509,672 

1,136,365 

670.321 

1,719,801 

428,944 

392,159 

1,740,374 

842,811 

102,139 

Ounces 

15,581 

15,151,240 



Frontier Trade. 

Burma —The principle followed m tlio registration of tlio land frontier trade 
of India, namely, tliat of registering only the traffic m selected commodities 
at the clnof centres, through which the bulk of the frontier trade passes, has 
also been extended to Burma Tho stations selected for purposes of registra- 
tion arc (i) lihamo in tho north which catches tho trade entirely river borne 
ns well as tho trade despatched from or to tho rail-head Katlia ; (ii) tho rail- 
heads Lashio, Iloho and Slmon}aung m tho Shan States and (iii) Thin- 
ganii)inaung m tho South, through which tho bulk of the trade with Siam 
passes As the commodities selected for Burma differ in some re'?pect from 
those recorded in tho case of India proper, tho figures of imports and exports 
of tho selected articles ns recorded under tho new system durmg 1929 30, 
1930 31 and 1931-32 arc shown separately in table No 58 The following 
table shows tho imports and exports of certain principal articles into and from 
Burma during tlic past three jeara — 


Impotti 


Qram and poUa 
Rice, busked 
lUcc, unhuskeO (paddjr) 
nidcsofeattio 
Lao . 

Tea . 

Tobacco 
Orpusent 
6tlk, raw 

TrtasvTt, 

Bdver Hn ounces) 


Articles 


Cotton, raw . . 

Cotton twist and yam 
Cotton pieccgoods 
Rice, busked . . 

Iron and atccl including 
hardware and cutlery 
Keroseno od • • 

Petrol . • • 

ProTisions and oilman s stores — 
Condensed milk . 

Fish, dry and fisb, wet 
Other aorta . . 

Salt . . • , 

Sugar refined and unrefined 
Tea, dry . . . 

Tobacco . . • 

Candles . • • 

Matches . . • 

Treojure 


machinery. 


1920 30 

Quantity 

1030 31 

1031 32 

(Maunds) 

(Maunds) 

(Mauuds) 

65 834 

42,364 

30,107 

99,390 

133,812 

102 822 

46,634 

22,210 

10,205 

8,762 

6,485 

30,647 

6,283 

124,782 

43 097 

13,708 

14 131 

16,978 

6.966 

3,153 

2,469 

4,270 

e,6e8 

6,601 

4,798 

4.265 

4,011 

295,040* 

351,646* 

1 016 456* 


Exports 


19 910 
(Maonds} 
14,076 
78 4J2 
40.622 
3,666 

33.906 

90.918 

64,312 

8.931 
so 614 
29,816 
213,474 
27,620 
2,746 
3,663 
7,869 
9.6 j7 


Quantity 

1930 31 
(Maimds) 
17,954 
64,120 
28,761 
367 

46.181 

78,083 

61,292 

6,221 
27,727 
12,057 
204 001 
22,903 
2,682 
3,136 
6,491 
8,064 


Silver {in ounces). 


1931 32 
{Maonds} 
21,497 
64,852 
37,630 
2,827 

25,633 

67,760 

62,627 

6,485 
20 , 10 ’ 
14,515 
170 899 
21,344 
1.984 
2,256 
6 , 4^8 
6 323 


•Include * 
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Coasting Trade. 

Coasting teaoe between Burma ano other provinces of Inhia. 

Tlie trade in private inercliaiidiscljeiwccii Burma and India proper for tire 
past tlirce years as compared with pre-war figures is shown in the tfi bio belo w . 




iJirOUTS INTO BtnMA 


KXl’OllTS IT.OM lUrnMA 


Provinces ' 

Pre-v ar 
average 

! ; 

. 1020-20 ! 

i 

10?.0-S1 1 

i 

1 

loui-ae 

i 

1 1 

Pro-v'nr j 
aremte ] 

i 

! 

i 1020-'JO j 

1 1 

1 lOIO'OV ' 

1 i 

1 j 

[ 

' ion 1-02 


R (labbs) 

n (lakhs) 

11 (Inkhs) 

n (lakh;) 

, ^(bV.hs), 

( 

1 u (Ukim ' 

1 n (ijvV.hM 

J IMhvkhP) 

Bengal . . ; 

o,cs 

' 0,50 1 

j 7,80 , 

fl,S7 

1 r.,0i* 1 

j 10.50 

7.24 ' 

1 7,03 

Bombay . 

62 

1 

1 2,17 : 

1 

' 1.56 • 

1 

2.0> 

1 S,04 

1 ' 

I 7,52 

1 

1 5,45 - 

1 

1 5 no 

Sind . . ’ 

4 

i 11 

10 ■ 

20 

1 21 ' 

i f.s ' 

1 

' 

\ * * 

) 

1 It:- 

rtadras . 

1.4S 

! 2,50 

i 

, 2,02 

1.0 J 

E n.40 

t 

1 

, o.r. ' 

1 7.!>:) 

1 - 

1 7.20 

TotaTi 

' etc 

1 

j 14, IG 

11.08 , 


i inV' 

, 27,01 

1 

} 21, no 

1 20.52 


Imports into Burma . — Tire coastwise imporls of coai into Jjnrma decreased 
from 654,000 tons in 1030-31 to 427,000 tons in 1031-32, the pre-war average 
being 413,000 tons. The imports of Indian cotton piccogood.s recorded a rise 
of 21 million yards from 23 million yards to 44 million yards in qnantity 
and of 1138 lakhs in value from 1175 laklis to 311,13 lakhs. The imports of 
cotton twist and yam from India proper also showed an improvement of 
about half a million Ihs. in quant ity, hut the value fell hy 112 laklis from 1170 
laldrs to 1168 laldis. Bcceipts of jute gnimy bags also .diowed an inereasc 
in quantity and numbered 53 millions as against 41) millions in the jueci-ding 
year, but owdag to lower prices, the value fell from III .86 lakhs in 1030-31 to 
El, 66 lakhs in. 1931-32. 

Exports from Burma . — Exports of rice not in the husk rose from 811,000 
tons in 1930-31 to 1,086,000 tons in 1931-32. The despatches of kerosene oil 
from Burma to Indian ports increased from 114 million gallons in 1030-31 to 
120 million gallons in 1931-32. Shipments of petroleum, dangerous, in- 
cluding petrol, henzine and benzol, declined hy 6 millio]! galloms to 45 million 
gallons in the year under review\ The value of lac exported to India, consist- 
ing chiefly of stick lac shipped to Calcutta, amounted to E5 lakhs in 1031-32 
as compared with E4 lakhs in 1930-31. Shipments of hotli teak wood and 
other kinds of timber declined, the former from 125,000 cubic tons valued at 
El, 93 lakhs to 104,000 cubic tons valued at El, 52 lakhs and the latter from 

21,000cuhictons valued at E22 lakhs to 16,000 cubic tons valued at El 4 
laklis. 
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Balance of Trade. 

Througliout the year imder review, exports of private merchandise exceed- 
ed imports. The first quarter of the year was marked by declimng exports, 
although the imports during this period were on a higher level than m tiie 
succeeding months. As a result, the credit balance which amounted to 
crores in April fell, after a temporary improvement in May, to the lowest 
figure of the year, B50 lakhs, in June. Dui’ing the next two months the 
credit balance advanced, reaching B3| crores in August. There was a set- 
back in vSeptember, but from October the credit balance rose steadily to 
crores in December, when the monthly exports reached the highest figure in 
any individual month and imports the lowest, November excepted. A sharp 
fall in exports during the next month, accompanied by a rise in imports brought 
down the export surplus to B2-| crores in January 1932, declining to B2|- crores 
in February and to R2^ crores in Llarch. It is interesting to observe that the 
credit balance during the latter half of the year amounted to S22^ ciores 
or 65 per cent of the j^ear’s surplus. 

For the first time since 1921-22 India has become, contrary to her regular 
practice, a heavy exporter of gold, the total exports amounting to nearly il61 
crores during the year. An examination of earlier statistics as far back as 
1835-36, prior to which no reliable data are available, reveals the fact that 
only on six occasions, ms., 1878-79, 1892-93, 1894;-95, 1915-16, 1918-19 and 
1921-22 did India’s exports of gold sm'pass her imports, but in none of these six 
years was export surplus more than E6 crores. In the year under review the 
net exports of gold reached a total of E58 crores, while there was a net import 
of silver to the extent of R2| crores. The net exports of private treasure, 
including currency notes, were valued at E55| crores. In the first quarter 
of the year there were, as usual, uet imports of treasure and these were valued 
at Bl| crores. The second quarter saw the beginning of the new movement of 
gold out'flow — a movement which was greatly stimulated by the rapid increase 
in the price of gold following the suspension of the gold standard by G-reat 
Britain on the 21st September and the continuation of the previous relation- 
ship of the rupee to the pound sterling. During the second quarter, the net 
exports of treasure were valued at B15 lakhs, hut in the third rose to over 
B33 crores. In the fourth quarter a recovery in sterling brought a fall in 
the rupee prices of gold which somewhat retarded exports of gold and the net 
exports of treasure declined to R23| crores. In 1930-31 there were net 
imports of treasure valued at B24: crores. Chart No. 5 prefixed to this Review 
shows the movement of treasure and also of gold and silver separately on 
private account during the last two years. 

The visible balance of trade, as measured by statistics of private merchand- 
ise and treasure, was in favour of India to the extent of B90 crores in 1931-32 
as compared with R38 crores in the preceding year and B42 crores in the 
pre-war quinquennium. This large increase was due to the heavy exports 
of gold, for, as noted above, transactions in treasure, in contrast with the 
previous years, resulted in a net export of R55| crores. The balance of remit- 
tances of ^ds in the year under review was minus B34 crores as against 
2 ms ii8 lakhs in the preceding year. These figures do not, however, take into 
account («) net pyment in India of British postal orders and of foreign money 
orders of countries which settle their accounts through London and (b) Govern- 
ment transfers on account of Iraq and Mauritius, which together amount 
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* r>t:l3<]n trtbUCtluiii «Mrh da (nter Into tha baUnta ot trade 

(4) Ptciotireot tliBTaliiB '<{ raUvaT tnaterbU tmp<«(e1 dCrert by State RtUwasn vorkleg ondcieom* 
rany crabaEctretl . M>lb wai oft paid tor la ibe oNlaaty wajaid «ai &t>t, tberefoie, taken tato aecoaat to 
arrlrtag at tj>e UUtK* ef trade. 

(t) IcKlodea nss lakhs Ulag the fundi iipil^^ 1*7 Ooremment to Snaaca vbeat pnrehuee. 

fe> for tl* ytara lt*^‘7**»rr*»^****7^'>"'*^ paid In India. 

Sotr.— ThailTi + taeaai aet eiiortnd thaalgn— net Import. 

TilO ftbovc table does not present a correct picture of the various business 
dealings -which India has with all other countries of the world. Only those 
items, for which statistics are available, have been exhibited in this table. 
The others, namely, the ‘ invisible ’ transactions, eUch as shipping services, 
private remittances, movement of capital, insurances, tourists’ expenditure, 
etc., arc difficult even to estimate and aro not, therefore, incliided in the table. 



Movements of Treasure. 


II.— Movements of Treasure. 


Tke trade in gold and silver on private account during the last five years 
.-as oompaied TvitI tlie ayeiago of tto pio-wat, vrar and post-war periods is set 

iorth in the table belorv 


/IT— 



Qoi,t> 1 

SiiiVr.R 

Qoid and 
Silver. 
Net 

imports — 
Not 

exports -f 

— 

Importa 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Average of pre-mir period . 

32,79 

3,02 

10,88 

3,07 

—36,08 

Average oi Wax period . 

10,60 

2,99 

4,56 

1,77 

—10,40 

Average of post-war period (1919- 

21,67 

9,03 

14,18 

2,06 

—24,00 

20 to 1923-24). 

1 



1 


Average of next five years (1924-25 

33,68 

18 • 

19,62 

2,85 

—50,27 

to 1928-29). 






1927-28 

18,14 

4 

10,44 

2,69 

—31,05 

^928*29 « ■ • « • 

21,22 


16,92 

2,88 

—34,24 

1929-30 ..... 

14,23 

1 

13,30 

1,47 

—20,11 

1L930*31 » * « • • 

13,24 

49 

13,40 

1,81 

—24,40 

1931-32 

2,80 

60,78 

4,42 

1,83 

\ 

-j- 65,39 


Imports of gold in 1931-32 were valued at R3 crores only as compared 
with E13 crores in the preceding year and a pre-war average of R33 crores. 

Of the total imports in 1931-32, gold bullion account- 
ed for Rl,48 laldis or 53 per cent and sovereigns 
;and other gold coins 111,32 lakhs or 47 per cent as compared with 46 and 
54 per cent respectively in 1930-31. The supplies from the United Kingdom 
were valued at R25 lakhs and those from Australia at R40 laldis, their 
respective contributions in the preceding year being 112,08 lakhs and 111,00 
lal^. Imports from the Union of South Africa were very much reduced, 
being valued at 1130 lakhs as against R6,63 lakhs in 1930-31 and 114,18 
^--^iakhs in 1929-30. The receipts from the neighbouring countries, such as 
■Ceylon, Iraq, the Bahrein Islands, Aden and Arabia amounted to a total of 
Rl,73 lakhs as compared with Rl,50 lakhs in 1930-31, while those from the 
■Straits Settlements fell from R75 lakhs to R3 lakhs. 

For centuries past India has been regarded as one of the most important 
■of consumers of the precious metals and exports of gold from India were 
comparatively small. In 1931-32, however, exports mounted up to over 8 
milliou fine ounces valued at approximately R61 crores, of which gold to the 
value of R59 crores was shipped during the period from 21st September to the 
end of the year. The causes of this extraordinary efflux of gold have been 
f^y discussed in Chapter I of this Review. It may, however, be stated 
here that the depreciation of the pound, to which the rupee is linked, after 
the suspension of the gold standard, had raised the sterling price of gold in 
London much above the price hitherto fixed by statute and this offered a 
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Movoinoiits of Tionsuio 

lo.lLotlh. ^.oUl nmTO.ilmp inMili.o to lH5cror ,, went to ilio Vmtal Kinnlom 

tM.e„co n(tor l„;,„pl, .t t.„, mo^tl^ . .(-ortcd to iWco “ud. to 

0 for 1<« oxlont to tin Nollicrlandi, Hel^itim, Soitycrtmd nnd ftp United 

It \ ?! "i" ‘ fmra Jii'lin to tlio iiiilcd Slitcs of Amciica, 

III. -Ni IliPtlomU Olid ] roiipo mrn xalued at Urj crotch, Il3t ctoits nnd IIU 
anti? rnimtuph Ai in the j.rrfpdmg jmr, tlnrc ircrp no transnctions of 

1 old oil (.oynmipiil nrroiiiit diiniiK llio jenr imdrr rcticn Oiiing to her 
j. fogTAplucal jKNfttioix nml lift lw},W^ fyip‘)mzct\ hnlhon market, Bombay 

naturan; the iinficipl iKjrt of sbipimiit, nlthouph some quantities also 
irent from o!h«'r c< litres, aucli ni Minima, lUngoon and Calcutta 
Thf* i»nr»' of rends pold m Botnlns wlneli was quoted at B2I 3 G per fola-m 
the bepiniunp of .\])ril, phoned \en little lliiclisationsuptothcendofAugust, 
npnrt from n t<nijK>mr\ ri'c to flil 7 0 iti the last nvcck of August In the 
fij>t half nl bejduulter fnls* ntinonrs of an imptnding change in the rupee 
ntio created a flultrr m the iimrlvet and pnccs ro«c to B21*8-3 on the 11th, 
hut dro|q« d npam to KJl t 1 on tht I7ihl>e|}fembcr Mitk the abandonment 
ff the pold htnmlnrd Itj (irent Bntain on the 21st September there was an 
imniednte ajqirenntion m the price of gold which touched 1131 2 0 on the 
0th Ikcctv\her, the luphent quotation for the last ten jenrs In the following 
months an improncincnl m the Ixmdon ^en ^ ork cross rate Jed to a dcclmo 
m (he pnee of pold niucli wan quoted at B27 12 1) per tola toward tho end of 
llic j car 

Itiqiorts of pdver on priiatc account amounted to Bi 12 lakhs in ID31'32 
ns compared with BH IG lakhs in the preceding jear, while those recorded 
under t»o% ornment account were small, being valued 
otBTlOOO More than half of the imports m 1931 32 
came from the tnitcd Kingdom the receipts from that country amounting to 
B2 38 lakhs as compared with B7 59 hkhs m the preceding year Austraha 
and tho Xjnittd States of \inericn «cnt supplier to tho \alue of BCG lakh'! and 
IU9 laklvs as against Bl.lO lakhs and B2 33 lakha respectively m 1930 31 
I Tlicre were also reduced irajfortations from CejJon, Iraq and China, 
amoiintiog In^'nlue to B30 lakhs, B14 laklis aud B12 lakhs re^ectiaely, 
while consignments iroin ^launtins adaanced from B1 lakh to Bl8 lakhs 
The remainder came clucfl) from Snm (Bo lakhs), the Bahrein Islands (HI 
laUis) ^kiabia and the Straits ScUlemeuts (BS lakhs each) 

Exi>orts of BiKcr on pruato account chicfi} to China, amounted to Bl,83 
lakhs, or B2 lal Iis more than m 1930 31 and those on Goaernment account, 
desUned mostly to the Lnited Kingdom, wore \alued at R3 02 lakhs as com- 
pared with BljlO lakhs in the procedmg }ear 

Tho silver market was comparativcij quiet during the earlier months of 
tho joar and showed small aariations, the lowest recorded price of the >ear of 
bar Sliver, 12i<7 per ounce for ca**!! debacij, bemg reached on the 29th Maj 
President Hoover s announcement of a year s moratorium for war debt paj 
ments caused a nsc in price durmg tho last week of June, hut on the suspension 
of tho gold standard by Great Britain the sterlmg price advanced rapidly and 
touched the highest point, 21-f,d , on 10th November thns pvmg a range of 
dXd in the sterlmg prices of tho year The price, however, dropped by 
to 18d in the nest week following heavy unloading of silver held by Amencan 
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speculators, but firmed up again in the early part of December. During tlie 
remainder of tbe year the fluctuations in j)rices gradually narrowed do^Yn, 
n.nd in March the price showed, with brief rallies, a tendency to decline, the 
■closing quotation being 17-^d. 

Imports of cm'iency notes on private account declined from 1116 lakhs to 
54 laldis, while exports advanced from 512 laldis to 530 lakhs. Imports 

on Government account were valued at 517,000 as 
Currency Notes. against 512,000 in 1930-31, while there were no 
exports on Government account, as in the preceding 
vear. 


Caicutta ; 

The 11th August, 1932, 


D. B. JIEEK, 

Director-General of Commercial 

InieJligcnce and Statistics. 
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22,47 I 23,86 I 18,42 



































No. 6 — concluded 




















































(а) Separately recorded fromlOlfl-l? and waraverago represents tho average for threeyeSrslWO-l? to 1918-19. 

(б) Separately recorded from December, 1918. 
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QUiSTITY (nOTOKB IS THOOTASCS) I Vilr* (IS THOrBiSDS Of BWEIB) 



(a) InclndtsUgnteBtoi irfbr»fottrtiu|ies tod broom 
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10TA1VAL\)E OF EB-BXPOETB 


































Included In British Empiro from 1915-10 to 1022-23, 



Imports I Biportil Total hnsportslBzporta Total 1 Impo 



Note.— E xportalnclndete exports 

(a) riRnres prior to 1921 22 rclste to Atislils llangary <e) Average (or S veam 

<v) £ErptlD<')oded}oErltlaIi£inp>refrpR]ieiai«tol 1 k 22 2 'l (d) One yearie figure 






































(o) Fl^irca prioj: to 1921-22 represent Anetrla-Hpngary. 




















12. Value of Tbade with pbinoipal Countries, distinguishing 

Principal Articles. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 


Pre-war 

.average 


1929-80 


1930-31 


1931-32 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Imports therefrom — 

Animals, living .... 
Apparel . _ . • • • 

Arms, ammunition, etc. . 

Artiflciaisiik yam .... 
Asbestos . - . 

Belting for machinery . 

Bobbins 

Books and printed matter 

Boots and shoes .... 

Building materials .... 

Carriages and carts 

Chemicals ..... 

China clay . . . . 

Coal and coke .... 
Cordage and rope .... 
Cotton — 

Raw 

Twist and yarn .... 
Plecegoods — 

Grey 

White .... 

Coloured .... 
Other manufactures 
Cutlery ..... 
Cycles and parts .... 
Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Elax manufactures .... 

Eurniture 

Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery . 

Hardware 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. . 

Ivory ...... 

Jewellery, etc 

Jute manufactures .... 
leather, including hides, tanned, etc. 
Liquors — 

Ale, beer and porter . 

Spirit 

Wines 

Machinery and millwork , 

Manures 

Metals — 

Aluminium .... 
Brass ..... 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron or steel .... 

Lead 

Steel . .... 

Zinc 

Others 

Motor cars and motor cycles, etc. 

Oils, mineral 

„ vegetable, animal, etc. 

Packing engine and boiler 
Paints and painters’ materials . 

Paper and pasteboard 

Plecegoods of cotton and artificial silk 

Pitch and tar .... 

Polishes 

Precious stones 

Printing materials . . . ’ 

Provisions .... * 

Railway plant, etc. 

Rubber manufactures. Including tyres, et 
Salt ...... 

Ships, parts of . . . 

Siik mamu'actures. Including yam 
Soap . . . ^ . 

Stationery .... * 


58,67 

3 , 36,18 

20 , 73,55 

10 , 87,38 

11 , 29,72 

1 , 40,25 

10.63 
29,40 

54,03 

0,90 

30,60 

28.83 

10.84 

22,20 

61,21 

1 , 88,61 

1 , 04,88 

11,33 

14.51 

10,09 
38,59 

45.64 

69,47 

13,62 

4 , 97,69 

1,68 

5,38 

6,13 

1 , 67,45 

28,88 

6 , 96,13 

13,99 

42,02 

14.85 

27.43 
74,50 

22,31 

17,76 

4,98 

56.00 

73.44 

8,72 

9,48 

14 

14,70 

1 , 84,15 

6 , 64,48 

16,46 

23.44 

18.00 

19,07 

68.52 

41.44 


8,76 

69,54 

63,39 

19.62 

21,68 

67.67 

36.48 

60.96 

22,28 

66,87 

7,43 

1 , 59,83 

15,10 

6,16 

6,10 

4,64 

2 , 96,91 

11 , 76,99 

12,02,68 

9 , 60,44 

1 , 55,03 

11,18 

96.62 

95,29 

22,08 

26.68 

32,85 

14.00 

22,16 
26,26 

1 , 80,42 

8 . 03.80 

5,94 

21,60 

6,73 

42.00 

68.65 

1 , 40,61 

10.43 

18 , 68,28 

81,45 

39,79 

66.03 

29.96 
7,93 

9 , 28,78 

4,20 

81,59 

11,81 

26,69 

1 , 59,02 

32,18 

14.44 

3,02 

99,98 

1 , 21,87 

41.66 

2,42 

24,22 

10,17 

25,71 

2 . 85,11 

1 , 11,46 

19.49 

10.04 

8,17 

1 . 46.81 

66.63 


7.46 

33.67 

44,79 

11.98 

17,81 

46,34 

34.49 
51,51 

11,16 
48,26 

5,73 

1 , 41,08 

7,06 

6.36 

4,96 

27,42 

1 , 26,67 

2 , 81,28 

6 , 22,94 

4 , 47,66 
85,97 
8,30 
. 47,62 
64,37 
116,68 

18,00 

20.67 

11.76 
110,32 
’ 18,46 

1 , 81,49 

2 , 65,04 

6,78 

36.77 
8,24 

25,40 

63,69 

1 , 25,18 

8.47 

10 , 72,18 

35,05 

21,32 

28,17 

29.66 

6,28 

6 , 13,34 

3,42 

60,23 

6,26 

20,91 

93.87 

26.67 

11.87 

3.36 

74,28 

89,86 

12,74 

1.49 

19.68 

1,94 

16.99 

1 , 94,36 


9,14 

23,58 

57.00 

10,68 

11.16 

■ 32,61 

23.60 

43.69 

6,61 

34,10 

8.74 
1 , 40,78 

9,06 

6.17 

2,88 

4,16 

1 , 21,82 

96.64 

4 , 02.02 

2 , 86,36 

83.01 

6,87 

48,33 

66.67 
26,31 

14,30 

16,79 

8,39 

13.21 

18.61 

96.16 

1 . 83.20 
5,56 

16.69 
1,65 

26.07 

48,81 

83.08 

6.74 

7 , 73,10 

19,74 

7,61 

33.08 

28.69 

1.96 
3 , 11,62 

2.96 
26,19 

3,63 

17.67 

91.17 

29.22 

10.69 

2.18 
68,95 

76.64 
O.fSl 

1.96 

18,16 

2,05 

14,46 

1 . 61.20 

69,34 

5,60 

9,29 

6,98 

76,05 

”• 36,95 
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No 12 — continued 


(la thouaaodi of Kiipee*) 


tlSlTED riNODOM-^nfi 
thmftom— conM 

Suisar 

Tallow and itearlno 

Tea*cl eits 

Tobacco 

Toilet requlaltes 

Toya and rc'iulsltes for games 

Ombrellss 

Woollen manafactarea Incindlog yam 
Other article* 

XOTIL 

Exports of Indian prodoco— 

Earley 

Bristle* and fibres 
CoSee 

Coir and manufaetores 
Cotton raw 
waste 

twist and yarn 
man ilactures 
Drun medicines etc 
Dyeing and tannlnn labataoces— 
Cotch and gambler 
Indigo 

I Miet *^Bran* and PolUrd* 

Hemp raw (chiefly Sinn) 

Hides and ildns-~ 
flaw 

Dresied or wnned 

Horn tips and pi* esofbom 
Jute raw 

gunny bags 
cloth 


Lae 


Lead 

Uanures 

llangancse ore 

Other luetala and ores 

Blca 

Oils 

OUcakea 
Para (Bn wax 

Provisions and olloian s stores 
Pulss — 

Beans 
Oram 
Lentils 
Other pnUes 
Etce (not In the husk) 

Kubber raw 
Saltpetre 
Seeds — 

Castor 
Cotton 
Orousdsnt 
Linseed 
Bape 
Copra 
Others 
Blit raw 
Spice* 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Wheat . . ^ , X 
Wood (mainly teat) 

Wool raw 


25 37 
10 43 
41 3« 
SI S3 
ID 35 
IS 75 
SI 71 
185 *1 
150M 


01 58 01 


50 8ft 
S2 05 
1 72 39 


ft 87 
ftS* 
23 16 
45 10 
38 47 

5ft 4ft 
8 67^3 
5 73 
soft 52 
70;2» 
o55 
50 ft 

17 ia 
10 89 
30 0ft 

718 
80 80 

18 81 
SO 5 
17 83 

5 0* 


1 SO 99 
S3 "3 

ess 

78 39 
171 92 

2 90 

2 0^01 
8517 

3 8® 

7 50 
5 93 

10 68 

8 59 
9 51 37 

148 
10 50 91 
53 71 
2 0111 
18 71 
118 02 


103 20 
0 81 
68 9'} 
£,"0 40 
27 90 
15 80 
lt,iS 
1 “3 12 
5 04,00 


6 79 
l®9i 
51 12 
20 05 
4,81 41 
15 IS 
80 
41 SO 


83 69 
85 07 
1191 

80 89 

0 97 09 

8 20 
5 50 00 
2,00 78 
11153 

1 58 6* 
1,54.80 

8 87 
60 Oa 
89 48 
4® 69 
17 68 
119 23 
1 12 10 

7 71 

1142 

*13 96 
10 07 
50 11 
87 29 

8 05 

49 01 
S3 70 
1 21 37 
1 80 91 
10 "S 

10 90 
12 09 
2002 

22*119 84 
4194 

9 75 
101 "6 
8 5*23 

S« 74 
0903 


47 7 
129 98 
19 37 
1® ®0 
5 73 
67 32 
4 18 95 


050199 


60 65 OS 


5 19 
18 44 
3 00 07 
12,07 


89 40 
40 U5 
4 71 


S 74 6 

I ®9 
2®8 8 
1 20 99 
59 35 
70 31 
1 60 67 

8 09 
84 28 

100 97 
84 08 

9 47 
91 56 
47 41 

"6 


0 0* 
7 09 
61 51 
89 SI 


“3 23 
21 83 
71 5® 


16 94 58 
88 45 

1 70 68 

4 1® 

2 27 85 


334. 
96 05 


28 17 
1,95 
36 95 
6154 
1813 
10 65 
600 
40 a3 
8 04 33 


41,81 41 


15 02 
10 51 
27 9a 
20 27 

163 95 

16 36 
1ft 


4 8a 03 
01 

8114)9 
1 18 73 
70 38 
44 97 
1 09 03 
8 44 
10 00 
91 81 
21 65 
23 90 
“® 51 
70 11 


3 96 

3 46 

4 63 
87 73 


114 71 
16 47 
19 0® 


16 9® 84 

39 53 
10 03 
4® 39 

2,49 61 

40 69 
87 65 


43 40 27 


• rignie* prior to 10"4 *5reprMent Borameal 
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No. 12 — cmtinued 


Articles 


UNITED kingdom— CO« cW. 

Exports of EoreigR merctiandise— 
Apparel (excluding boots and snoes) 
SKins, raw 

Sugar, 10 D. S. and above 
IVool, raw 
„ manufactnies 
Other articles 


TOTiL 


AUSTEIA • 
Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 
Boots and shoes 
Cottnn manufactures 
„ twist and yam 
Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Hardware 
Instruments . 

Matches 

Metals .... 
Paper and pasteboard 
Sucar .... 
Wollen manufactures 
Other articles 


Exports of Indian produce — 
Coffee . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ twist and yarn 
Hides and shins, raw 
Indigo . 

Jute, raw 
Lac 

Steels • * 

Bice (not in the husk) 
Other articles 


Total 


Total 


Exports of poreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles , 

BEIGIUMj 

Imports therefrom— 

Artificial silk . 

Arms, etc. 

Building materials . 

Cotton manufactures 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Glass and glassware 
Hardware 
Liquors 

Machinery and mlllwork . 

Manures 

Metals — 

Bmss 
Copper 
Iron . 

Iron or steel 
Steel .... 
Motor care, etc. 

Paints and painters' materials 
Taper and pasteboard 
Precious stones 
Provisions 

Hallway plant, etc. ' . 

■Sugar . . , , 

Woollen ronnuiactnres . 
Other artiiles 


Total 


(In thousands of Hnpees) 


1931-32 


Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

5,66 

‘*32.56 

37.55 

64 

48,21 

4,68 

1,03,69 

’ 38,86 
37,49 
77,67 

6,00 

09,69 

' 17,75 
17,41 
69,49 


2,62,29 


6,91 

2,50 

22,15 

3,08 

68,98 

21.89 
27,28 

1,98 

9.07 

12,13 

10.89 
85,12 

8,96 

38,31 

71 

2,60 

15,29 

79 

4,60 

6,80 

1100 

4,20 

14,10 

33,72 

2,86 

62 

26,74 

48 

47 

7,37 

11 

2,68 

2,63 

6,86 

3,91 

9,19 

29,45 

4 

56 

17,81 

3,18,75 

1,28.94 

81,56 

6,25 

2,30,18 

53 

1,30,42 

4,19 

1,80,63 

5,70 

78,68 

1,69,00 

11,54 

1,02 

19 

:: 

3,13 

• t 

19 

» 

7 

30 

7,73,18 

4,53 

87 

3,69 

26 

7 


5,48 

2,57 

26 

2,56 

1,66 

4,04 

7,46 

4,84 

42,12 

14,04 

6,15 

10,82 

1,12 

76 

3,45 

2,24 

1,26 

16,92 

23,68 

17,53 

6,68 

4,00 

3,21 

1,60 

1,66 

2,06 

1,76 

17,68 

14,39 

76 

8,68 

8,44 

37 

78 

1,46 

3,64 

4,06 

4,59 

15,95 

2,49 

1,98 

46,46 

2,87.65 

2,18,14 

63,64 

1,14,02 

51,01 

4,16 

2,27 

1,21 

2,08 

6,70 

4,85 

6,00 

7,26 

5,42 

1 

65,90 

39,60 

1,41 

7,62 

12,66 

4,28 



29 

3,57 

76 

2,11 

6,63 

4,33 

40,01 

81,20 

63,20 

. 2,76,00 

6,78,68 

4,66.92 


4,40 

80,99 

■ 17,70 
21,88 
67,44 


1,92,41 


rO 

34 

3,97 

'*1,08 

1,65 

14,20 

3,12 

6,64 
35,90 
46 
135 
13, B4 


71,47 


S 

19 


22 


11 


1,78 

5.02 
3,82 
8.67 
2,00 

36 

12,69 

2,97 

1.40 

26;78 

4,07 

68 

1,80 

84 

l,18i67 

33,90 

68 

3,26 

4,51 

28,65 

4,36 

47 

2.02 

39,83 


3,01.67 




17 a 


PieuTcs prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 
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No 12 — continued 


(lu tholuaQdi o( KnpeM) 



IISITED riSODOM-^nW 
lm;-ort< there fro 'a—wnW 
Puirar 

Tftllowiiaditeanne 

Tea*cl «it4 

Tobacco 

Toilet re<iulilt«f 

Toy* »nd xe«iut«ltM for games 

W^flen tD»nnf»ctafeJ Inelndla* yarn 
OtbemrUcle* 


Escort* of InJUn protlnc»— 
u»rley 

Iitl4tl«*n4 flbr«» 

Coflee 

Coir and mantrfaotores 
Cottoo r*"’ 
waite 

twist *nd yam 
man ifacturea 
Dnisi jnclIelnM etc 
DyetaS and tannin* inbataoees- 
Culeb and gambler 
Indigo 

rodJ«^Br*V and rolUr^ 
Uemp ra» (chiefly aaan) 

UldeaandaUM— 

Drttied Of tanned 
Horn tlp> and pi* •«! 

Jote ra* ^ ^ 

Lae 

L^ 

Uanure* 

Manganc** ore 
Other aetalJ and ores 
Ulca 
, Oils 

OUcakei 

pJorLlons and oilman a itores 
Pulse — 

Beans 
Gram 
lentils . 

Other pulses 
Elee (not In the bns*) 

Rubber raw 

saltpetre 

Seeds— 

Castor 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

linseed 

Bape 

Copra 

Otfaet* 

811k raw 
spices 
Sugar 
Tea 

Tobacco 

(mainly teak) 
tTool taw 



No. V2i-^continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Akticlbs 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1980-31 

1031-32 

UNITED ElNGDOir— conrid. 






Exports of Foreign merchandise — 

Apparel (excluding boots and shoes) 

Skins, raw 

Sugar, 16 D. S. and above 

Wool, raw 

„ manufactures 

Other articles .... 

• 

• 

• 

6,06 

*32.50 

37.55 

54 

48,21 

4,68 

1,08,69 

’ *38,80 
37,49 
77,67 

6,00 

09,69 

”l7,76 

17,41 

60,49 

4,40 

80,09 

‘ ’l7,70 
21,88 
67,44 

TOTiL 

. 

1,24,52 

2,62,29 

2,00,24 

1,92,41 

AUSTRIA.* 

Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 

Boots and shoes .... 
Cotton manufactures 
„ twist and yam 

Glass and glassware 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

Hardware . . . . 

Instruments 

Matches 

Metals ...... 

Paper and pasteboard 

Sugar 

Wollen manufactures . . \ 

Other articles 


0,91 

2,50 

22,15 

8,08 

08,98 

21,39 

27,28 

1,98 

9,07 

12.18 

10,89 

86,12 

8,96 

38,31 

71 

2,60 

16,29 

79 

4,60 

6,80 

11,90 

4 20 

1 

14,10 

83,72 

2,86 

62 

26,74 

48 

47 

7,37 

11 

2,68 

2,63 

0,66 

3,91 

"9,10 

29,46 

4 

56 

17,81 

:.0 

34 

3,07 

"l,08 

1,65 

14,20 

8,12 

6,64 

35,90 

46 

13. '> 
13,64 

^ Totai. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Coffee 

Cotton, raw 

„ twist and yam . 

Hides and skins, raw . 

Indigo . . . . ; ; 

Jute, raw 

Bao . . . 

Seeds . . . ! i ' 

Rice (not in the husk) . . ] 

Other articles .... 


3,18,75 

1,22,04 

81,50 

71,47~ 

• 

« 

• 

; 

. 

6,25 

2,30,18 

53 

1,30,42 

4,19 

1,30,63 

5,70 

78,68 

1,69,06 

11,54 

" 1,02 

19 

» • 

’*3,13 

• • 

19 

** 7 

SO 

S 

• • 

19 

Totai 

* 

7,73,18 

4,53 

87 

2£ 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

• 

3,69 

25 

7 

11 

BELGIUM; 






Imports therefrom — 

Artificial silk 

Arms, etc \ 

Building materials . . ’ i 

Cotton manufactures . | 

Dyeing and tanning substances* 
Earthenware and porcelain 

Glass and glassware 

Hardware . . . * ' 

Liquors . . ! " * 

Machinery and mlllwork ". 

Manures . . ' ' 

Metals — 

Brass 

Copper . . ■ • 

Iron . . . . ' 

Iron or steel . ! ' * 

Steel 

Motor cars, etc. . ! ’ ’ 

Palnte and painters* materials I 

Taper and pasteboard 

Precious stones 

Provisions . • • . 

Railway plant, etc.* 

•Sugar 

Woollen mannfactniea ’ 

Ofiner articles . * ’ ’ 

• 

• 

t 

• 

~ 26 
4,04 
42,12 
10,82 
3,45 
16,92 
6,58 
1,60 
1,76 

76 

37 

3,64 

15,96 

45,46 

63,64 

4,16 

2,08 

5,00 

1 

1,41 

4,28 

29 

2,11 

40,61 

5.48 

2.56 
7,46 

14,04 

1,12 

2,24 

23.68 
4,00 
1,66 

17.68 
8,68 

78 

4,96 

2.49 
2,87,65 
1,14,02 

2,27 

6,70 

7,26 

65,90 

7,62 

8.57 

6.68 
81,20 

2,6’ 

1,66 

4.84 
6,16 

76 

1,26 

17,53 

3.21 
2,06 

14,39 

8,44 

1,46 
4,59 
1,98 
2,16,14 
51,01 ’ 

1.21 

4.85 
6,42 

39,50 

12,66 

76 

4,38 

03,26 

1,73 

8,02 

3,32 

3,67 

2,00 

se 

12,69 

2,97 

1,40 

26,78 

4,07 

68 

1,80 

84 

1,18,67 

33,90 

68 

3,26 

4,51 

28,65 

4,36 

~ 47 
2,02 
39,83 

Total 

• 

2,76,00 

6,78,68 

4,66,92 

3,01.67 


• figures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 
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No. 12 — continued 


(Id thousanda of Boyces) 


rxporU ot Indlao pTodac^~ 
liarley . . . 

Cotton, raw . . . 

,, wute . 

t)y tins and tanning inbstancw 

Hemp, raw . . 

Uld«« and •klne nw . 

Jnte nwtialactnrct . 

„ r»tr . . . 

£ao . . 

Lead .... 
UanftaDtae ore . . 

Slanurea . . . 

OUeakea 

l*araffln. wax . 

nice (not In the htuk) . 
Seeds— 

Castor . . . 

Copra or eoconnt kernel 
Oronndnnt . 

Linseed , . . 

Itowa , . . 

toppy 

Sane • . 

Beaamnm (U1 erjlnjlli) 
Others . « 

tTheat . 


Exports o( Foreign merehaDdli»> 
ills celUneona articles 


Apparel . 

AniOcUl Bilk 
Chemicals 

!. Clocks and watches 


IionoiBteel . 

Steel 

Motor cars etc . 

OUs 

Provisions . 

Rubber manntaetnres 
Seeds 

Sugar . . 

Silk manufactures 
Wool xoannfactnres 
ToUet requisites . 

■Umbrellas . 

Other artlclea 



TOTIL 


S.S0.60 

J9G 


< &7.S3 


2,17,20 


























No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Eupees ) 


Ar.TICLES 


FEAEGE—cotUd. 

Exports ol Indian produce— 
Coffee . 

Coir • • , • . , 

Byclng and tanning substances 
Essential oils . 

Cotton, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Horns, lips and pieces ol horn* 
Juto, raw 

„ bags and cloth 
Lac 

JIangancse ore 
' Manures 
Pulse — 

Gram 
Lentils 
Other pulses 
Klee (not In the husk) 

Seeds — 

Castor 
Groundnut 
Linseed 

llowa or mowra . 

Poppy 
Hape 

Sesaraum (til or JlnJlli) 
Others . , 

Silk, raw 
Wheat • 

Other articles 


Pre-war 

average 


} 


Totap 


Exports of Eorcign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

GERMANy. 

Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 
Bobbins . 

Building materials . 

Buttons. . , 

Carriages 
Chemicals 
Clocks and watches 
Cutlery . 

Cycles . 

Drugs and medicines 
Dvelng substances . 

Glassware 
Hardware 
Instniments . 

Liquors 
Machinery 
Manure’* 

.'tctals — 

Aluminium 
Bm»3 
Copper 

Iron . . , 

Iron or steel 
Steel . 

7dne , 

Motor cars, etc. 

Oils .... 
Paints nod painter's materials 
Paper and pasteboard 
rApfr-:nai;iiig material? 
Printing materlnlf . 
ProvMons 
Ball way plant. 
r.’iMuf tiwnufsctures 
ralt . 


50.64 
6,01 
5,22 
4,10 

1.51.20 
33,68 

0,27 

2.25.21 
2,56 

11.65 
17,24 
10,47 


29,82 

18,80 

23,18 

2,81,66 

1,65,04 

4,16 

43,87 

96,17 

86,86 

21,25 

35,28 

1 , 12,66 

40,84 


14,77,20 


4,68 


14,87 

’*6,72 


1029-30 

1030-31 

38,07 

71,17 

10,16 

9.58 

11,08 

9,19 

12,88 

8,69 

3,92,30 

2,08,24 

39,72 

21,11 

49 

29 

3,01,65 

1,84,65 

7,39 

3.25 

16,10 

8,91 

68,63 

40,46 

12,10 

9,80 

f 

09 

■( 2,81 

3 

1 

40 

1,32 

8,01 

34,31 

29,46 

4,86,09 

2,87,38 

1,13,94 

62,60 

♦ • 

55 

19,86 

17,40 

1,20 

• • 

8,56 

4,57 

6,79 

2,00 


6,27 

'67»04 

. 

64,27 

16,81,00 

11,08,00 

12,62 

8,68 

17,12 

12,63 

60 

1,96 

4,09 

2,B6 

5,72 

3,23 

2,23 

1,21 

43,77 

47,88 

6,63 

5,30 

20,80 

16,72 

13,72 

11,28 

40,61 

48,13 

1.28,52 

1,01,06 

84,18 

28,60 

1,65,81 

1,07,72 

77,16 

75,24 

37,24 

30,73 

1,73,79 

1,18,00 

17,01 

7,56 

J 13,86 

13,21 

J 1,26,44 

08,70 

30,71 

28.00 

5 16 

1,00 

7 79,16 

09,05 

) 10,39 

4,34 

J 10,16 

3,77 

4 8.27 

12,30 

7 27,48 

12,45 

3 12,87 

11,76 

2 44,51 

27,68 

1 2,84 

2.77 

2 10,33 

6,62 

0 7,24 

0.60 

0 — 

...... 

2 38,90 

29,47 

0 14.S0 

20,25 


1931-82 


25,58 

9,16 

8,81 

5,13 

78,77 

16,73 

13 

99,34 

1,86 

5,32 

17,87 

1,87 

6,46 


1,65 

30,92 

3,63,43 

65,21 

17 

7,22 

14 

4,63 

1,27 

I 

83,98 


7,08.66 


8,10 


6,90 

2,74 

2,17 

2,70 

77 

46,55 

4,31 

13,23 

8.23 
42,77 

1,71,30 

20,34 

75,86 

01.42 

18.43 
1,12,27 

6,16 

6.23 

70.44 
28,80 

1,56 

41,08 

2,17 

2,89 

4,45 

8,49 

9,36 

27,49 

3,42 

4,00 

C.OV 

19,39 

4,82 


Flputra prior to 1024-25 represent Hommcal. 
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No. Vi—santinuei 


(In thonwnis of Rapeej) 


OEB.Ulirr-fOflf<. 

ipotU thereftoo— 
autlonery . • • 

• 

'Je»Ule»— . 

Artlfldn! illk . , 

Cotton m»nnfaetnr«i . 

naberduhery 
Bilk roannfacwr** 

Woolmannfactmea . 

Tots . . • • 

Umbrellas . • • 

OUier articles . 

Exports of Indian ptodoeo— 
flarlsy • • • • 

Coir and' msnuf aetnrts 
Cotton, raw • 
traste 

Dyelag anbstinees * 

rodder, bran, ate. • 

Traits and »egetaoles 
TTemn. rarr . • 

Dl^jVnd 8klM,nw 

Jots, raw • 

gnnnybags , 

„ M • 

tftO • • ' 

jianorea 

Md ofea— 



Otaefs • 

oiu 

OUeaket . 

3wS)7“tbehtisk) 
^”'*‘“^pra or eoeonnt 
*’ Qroundnnts • 

V. Linseed 
" Mowa . 

„ poppy 
” damn’s (til OP JlnJIll) • 
” others 

(chiefly teak) 

Other articles 

HETHBBLAIfDS. 






No. 12 — GOJitinued 


vln thousands ot Rupoes) 


Auticles 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

19S1-32 

NETHERLAKDS— eon£d. ‘ 

Exports oi Indian produce — 

Coir manufactures . . * • 

Cotton, raw 

Hides and skins, raw .... 

Jute, raw 



OUcakee 

Paraffin wax .... • 

Rice {not In the husk) .... 

Seeds, Groundnuts 

„ Liuseed 

„ Rape 

Wheat 

Other articles .... 

7,81 

7,83 

33,50 

1,53 

6,06 

14 

6 

2,15,93 

26 

20,98 

4,99 

2,02 

33,11 

10,00 

89,64 

24,66 

71.92 
3,21 

52.92 
19,80 

1,64,28 

3,59,66 

18,19 

32,53 

■ 71,85 

16,63 

61,06 

28,29 

40,34 

2,44 

22,24 

13,44 

95,87 

2,67,07 

62,01 

6,26 

40 

65,77 

12,50 
29,79 
14,06 • 

21,66 

57 

24,82 

18,90 

82,81 

2,10,56 

45 

11,32 

60,53 

Totau 

3,34,02 

9,08,23 

6,66,71 

4,83,06 

Exports of Forelcn merchandise — 

Miscellaneous articles .... 

21 

3,41 

. 6,58 

3,45 

ITALY. 





Imports therefrom — 

Apparel ...... 

Art, works of 

llulldinc; materials 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Byclng and tannine substances 

Fruits and vegetables .... 

Glassware 

Instruments .... 

Liquors 

Maohlncrv . .... 

Metals — 

Aluminium 

Brass 

German silver 

Quicksilver 

Others 

Motor cars, etc 

Paper and pasteboard .... 
Rubber manufactures .... 

Stone and marble 

Sugar 

Textile' — 

Artificial silk yarn .... 

Cotton— raw 

H Twist and yarn .... 

,. manufactures 

Uabordashcry and millinery 
.Silt manufactures .... 

Plcccgooils of cotton and artificial silk , 
Wool manufactures .... 
Other articles 

0,93 

45 

2,57 

‘“ 4,72 

1.49 

8,48 

4,26 

1,70 

78 . 
1,44 

0 

1,09 

• • 

67 

06 

79 

18 

2,43 

23 

11 

4,08 

45,22 

4,32 

19,83 

" 4,07 

27,30 ■ 

11 66 

77 

13,67 

6,03 

21,24 

7.24 
38,20 

6,12 

15,14 

3.02 
15,30 

1,52 

35 

4,28 

4,40 

7.03 
23,23 

6.24 
28,02 

3.04 

4 

45,81 

16,61 

10,57 

05,65 

0,42 

30,54 

61,18 

83,01 

1,07,49 

5.72 
1,51 
7,26 
3,06 

19,28 

8,34 

28,83 

2.73 
9,66 
2,81 

15,24 

24 

SO 
3,85 
6,11 
- 8,76 
19,61 
3,12 
10,47 
3,10 

• • 

60,60 

6,71 

77 

36,76 

9,18 

16.64 

19.64 
02,2.3 
86,46 

3,64 

83 

6,20 

3,34 

15,06 

6,2s 

16,42 

2,49 

6,10 

1,69 

13,33 

39 

1,97 

2,76 

6, .S3 
1,04 
10,63 
3,63 
16,77 
2,62 

« • 

41,29 

4 

1,23 

61,89 

8,62 

19,58 

16,04 

32,02 

87,60 

Toiai, 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton, raw . , , . 

Hides and sV:ln», raw .... 

Jute, raw 

Splcc', Pepper 

Rice (no* In the hu4:) . . . . 

Seeds— 

Castor ...... 

(troundnuts 

Unwed 

Rape 

So.stmim (til or JlnJlU) 

* 

611k, r.w . 1 ; 

Whest 

Other artlcl‘‘s . . . . . 

1,44,84 

0,78,87 

4,50,62 

8.58,77 

3,18,38 

85,03 

1,14.89 

6,81 

2,97 

16,05 

1,71 

54,80 

11,40 

27,30 

1,49 

1,25 

37,14 

21,38 

5,70,14 

40,13 

1,69,74 

20,01 

14,79 

13,0S 
1,23,24 
66, S8 
P;20 
4,ZS 
21 
10,84 

''64,91 

3,77,53 

37,66 

92,29 

15,23 

10,05 

11,53 

1,13,03 

72,64 

2,64 

0 

84 

3,07 

*49,62 

1,62,41 

19,44 

8C,ls 

ll,80 

11,25 

37,5S 

1,28,53 

23,76 

25.64 

6,10 

• • 

1,23 

*' 46.60 

Total 

7,01,01 

11.31,51 

7,85,45 

5,40,50 

Etpu".* c,; Foreign n.'-rthandlse — 

. articles . . . , 

6.03 

15 {72 

7,1G 

9,64 
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No. 12— «wrtnuet2 


(lo thouuodj of Sttpew} 


ACT1CI.C6 

Bro-wac 

avenge 

1020.80 

19S0.41 

1031-92 

JIOUWAY. 







Imports thtrtf rom— 

Carbide of calctam . , . 

nardvare .... 

Iron or ateel-'nalts, rlreti 
vaihert .... 
Matches .... 

Milk, condensed and prcserred 
Paper and pasteboard « . 

Pulp ol Wood for making paper 
Toys ..... 
Wood and Umber . . . 

Other articles . . 

an< 

ta 

«< 

S.60 

0.St 

41 

4,10 

91 

*'l,85 

«3 

6 ,se 

02 

7,72 

** 8,03 
52,01 
21,81 

23 

5,02 

4,10 

S2 

6,50 

“8 53 
42,83 
16, 8i 
OJ 
19 
6,63 

1.43 

69 

8,87 

■* 2,00 

25,75 

8,76 

07 

7 

4,82 


TOTiX. 

£0,6S 

1 , 02,02 

85,52 

48,87 

Etports ol Indian produce- 
coffee 

nice (not In the busk) 
lUdea and aVlns, raw . . 
Cotton, nw . . . 

Jote, raw 

1, manntactorm 

Sms . • « 

Other articles . . 



S 

ot 

20 

55 

02 

*'l.«l 

0,40 

08 

7,B5 

*’ 06 

8,67 

J £»/6 

S,S4 

0,56 
75 
4.25 
24 
1,82 
1&74 
16 57 
6,01 

0.21 

“ 9,20 

16 

1.00 

17,09 

1006 

2,57 


Tarac 

4,25 

11.80 

67,24 

44,29 

nOUMASIA. 







I mpoTta therelrom— 
MJstoilsseoos articles 



9,14 

340 


7.8^ 

exports of Zodlan prodaoe— 
Itlee (not in the husk) . 
Jnta manafaetares . 

Other aKlelcs 



IMt 

6.92 

1,90 

1,4^ 

9,80 

41 

6 

1,56 

44 

11 

1.31 

99 


Tom 


24.03 

■M0C3I 

wmm 

2.01 

nussiA 





mm 


Imports therelrom— 

Beet sugar . 

KlaeNloUi . . . 

7ea-caeere ... 
OAtraiU'Ies 



(a) 

10,86 

‘■2.12 

41,57 

2.06 

2,06 


86,85 

32 

7,45 


Tom 


22.28 



04,62 

Bxaorts ol Indian produce— 
Corton.raw . , 

Jute, raw 

,, mannlactnns. . 

Bice (not in the husk) 

Tea . . 

Other articles 



9,95 

25.03 

1.49 

4.08 

1,41.02 

19,72 

1.66 

<>I0 

4,82 

87,40 

2,95 

4,01 

&18 

6,ir 

35,82 

70 

“5,20'^ 

80,25 

I.S7 

16,80 

2,87 

Tom 


1.00.48 



65,43 

exports ol porelsnmerchaadlse 

- 


9.69 

■ 

ii 


SPAlMj 







Imports Iberetrom— 

Salt ... • 

Saffron ... 

Otberarticles . 



18,02 

9,88 

I.6S 

14,14 

8,07 

6,67 

10,45 

8,56 

8,00 

67 

0.11 

0,42 

Tom 

_ 

ir,45 

20,78 

27,01 



(a) Sepatitely reootded from 16 t 8 >S<. 
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No. 12 — oanfi:.'. 



SPAIN— conW. 

Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 
Cotton, raw .... 

Hides and skins, raw . . 

Oilseeds 

Jute, raw 

Other articles .... 

Totai 


72,C3 

1,22,03 

/ 1 


48,23 

2t',fc2 

16/- ' 

> V 

10,11 

24,CG 

;«.ii - 


01,61 

1,64,00 

f ! 


- 3,02 

30, U 

12 6: 


1,09,40 

3,C0,C6 

1 2,37,60 j 

1,6 • -t 


SWEDEN. 


Imports therefrom — 

U ardware 

^laohinery and millwork 
Iron and steel 
Matches 

Paper and pasteboard 
Paper-making materials 
Wood and timber . 
Other articles 


l,30,0g 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce — 

Cotton, raw 

Hides, raw 

Klcb (not in the husk) . 

Wheat . . . . 

Other articles .... 

lOTAIi 


TUEKEY IN EHEOPE. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute manufactures . 

Wool manufactures. 

Other articles . . ' 


Total 


Export of Foreign produce— 
Miscellaneous articles 


^'1 
8.23 ; 


KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA. 

Imports therefrom — 

Cotton, raw . . . , i 

Hides and skins, raw . 1 * ' 

Ivory, unmanufactured . ‘ 

Soda compounds ..." * 

Spices (mainly cloves) . * ' ' 

Other articles . , ' ' ’ 


Exports of Indian produce 

Cotton manufactures 
Grain, pulse, and flour — 
Rice (not in the husk) . 
Other sorts 
Jute Manufactures 
Other articles 


Tctn . 



No. 12— continued 


(In tbonsandt of Rap«e$) 


ARTJCLZ3 

Pie.«ar 

nrenge 

ie29>80 

1030 31 

1931-32 

KEXYA COIO.NY AND ZANZIHAE AND 
PEilDA— fOfiM. 





Ezpona o* Foielen in»rctiu)dtJo— 

Cott>}a tnaneUctQtcs . . . 

8,24 

3,41 

2,34 

2,12 

Ottumrtlelei ' . . . . 

11^7 

17,17 

0,60 

8,47 

TOTlb 

lft,8t 

20,58 

12.U 

10.59 

EOYPT. 





Importitbtrefrotn— 

Uo&dlDft BiU»rU\< 



Cotton, rnw 

tfait .... • . 

4.4S 

P.I7 

7,88 

8,63 

61 

8.00 

20,65 

e.ts 

8,09 

44 

2.15,78 

21.03 

5,77 

8,88 

63 

1,31,02 

2.18 

4,26 

Toiit . 

28,17 

44,14 

2,53,65 

1.47.02 

Export* ot IndUn ptodaeo-* 

Cotton, (ttist ond 7*ni • • • * 

Jadljo . . . ^ . • • • 

Otoln. pnUe And floor— 

Rice (not lu to* bosk) . . < 

Whfat ^ 

,, floor « • « * « 

Other* .... 

Jutp.fAvr 

Joto. <30007 Mgs 

„ ,, doth . . • • • 

fieed* 

10,12 

9.06 

$3,81 

9,89 

19,41 

11.16 

66 

48.40 

84 

11.01 

24.41 

87.12 

27 

58,34 

6,82 

55.84 

88.84 
11.7? 
52.75 
60,15 

25,55 

21.78 

9,48 

10,06 

6.21 

81.10 

63,81 

5.fl5 

1,88.10 

45,66 

13,86 

2 

76,10 

8,04 

U.71 

45,75 

9.88 

10,80 

29,69 

— 

TOTiti 

1,85,70 

8,83,62 

8,61.67 

2.12,20 

Exports of Toreign merchandise — 

Ulacellsneous articles .... 

4.84 

5,07 

4,21 

4,24 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 





Imports theiefttm— 

lilseellsneousattlclei . . • • 

41 

8,50 

11,07 

6.04 

B xpotts of Indian prodnce— 

Cotton manufactures . ■ • • 

Grain, pnlseand flour .... 

Other articles . ■ - • 

TOTSl . 

12.49 

10.08 

5,10 

26.75 

9,02 

10,00 

21.09 

2.60 

8,85 

22.58 

1,82 

4.57 

97,52 

80.77 

32,83 

28,07 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton inannisetnres . • • • 

0,27 

9,05 

00 

6,00 

41 

9,40 

77 

1,81 

Otnerartlcles . . • • 

TOTil • 

10,22 

5,09 

3.81 

2,58 
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No. 12 — continued 


(In thousands of Jlupees) 


AUTIOLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1929-30 


1931-32 

ITALIAN EAST AFRICA (SOMALILAND 
AND ERITREA). 





Imports therefrom — 

Salt 

Other articles , . . • * 

3,8S 

8,02 

13,17 

1,07 

72,18 

68 

9,78 

89 

Total 

6,90 

14,24 

22,86 

10,17 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton manufactures 

Grain, pulse and flour .... 
Other articles 

2,44 

7,93 

2,20 

8,11 

19,13 

6,02 

2,00 

7,20 

3,66 

7,18 

8,33 

TOTAI 

12,67 

28,20 

12,85 

11,63 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles . . , 

1,79 

86 

40 

20 

MAURITIUS. 





Imports therefrom — 

Sugar 

Other articles 

2,63,24 

98 

19 

• • 

87 

• • 

13 

Total 

2,64,22 

19 

87 

13 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

Rice (not in the husk) 

■Wheat flour 

Other sorts 

Jute manufactures , . . 

Oils, vegetable 

Other articles 

74,20 

8,73 

9,22 

8,13 

6,08 

18,98 

1,00 21 
5,49 
11,03 
17,08 
4,94 
20,32 

64,91 

6.23 

7,14 

13,14 

6,26 

13,29 

64,01 

1,40 

7,51 

7,74 

4,15 

13,06 

Total 

1,25,29 

1,69,12 

1,09,07 

88,47 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscelianeous article® .... 

4,77 

2,89 

1,78 

2,10 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 





Imports therefrom — 

Coal and coke 

Other articles 

11,67 

1,48 

38,99 

21,01 

26,18 

17,28 

6,17 

15,72 





Total 

13,15 

60,90 

43,46 

21,80 

Txports of Indian produce — 

Rice (not In the husk) .... 

J ute, gunny bags 

^. 1 . „ cloth 

Oils, vegetable ..... 

Provisions 

Paraffin wax . . ! ! | * 

Other articles ..... 

32,03 

39,83 

1,89 

3,54 

3,27 

6,16 

16,92 

4.'i,49 

07,89 

12,02 

2,04 

1,70 

10,16 

64,96 

41,82 

80.48 

10.48 
1,26 
1,10 

15,41 

46,77 

30,48 

61,61 

7,46 

63 

90 

12,03 

30,71 

Total , 

1,02,19 

2,25,24 

1,96,31 

1,43,72 

Exports of Foreign Merchandise — ‘ 

Miscellaneous Articles . . . . 

^,72 

3,17 

3,57 

■2,82 
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No, 12— coniinucd 


(Iq thousindi of 


ARTtOLES 

Ire war 
averaao 

1020 SO 

1030 31 

1931 3" 

POniOOUESB EAST AFUICA ^ 

Itaponjtherefrom— . , 

CoM 

Froit* Bad r^atoble I 

Other artlefoi 

JSC 

1 

110 

■ 

■ 

10 07 
108 

TOTAL 

C07 

0 38 

11 07 

i 

12 03 

rxnorts of IndUn produee — 

Cctton msufsetares 

Or&fa palseAnd Hoar 

Jnte gUDoy togn 

Oils 

Other artlcXs 

OOS 
14 S5 
14 SI 
30 
017 


H 

14 51 
1146 

3^88 

1 

28 OS 

TOTAt 

47 77 

121 71 

1 15 56 

80 89 

ExporU of rorelgn merebindls*— I 

Oottoa manalaetnrM laeladlng twUt and 
yam 

SO* 

3B7 


1 00 

2 27 


Total 

12 10 

ces 

8 "7 


EEUinOIT 

Imports therefrom— 

S 



■ 

Exports of ladlati tod Foreign ptodace— 
Bleel&otlntbehask) 

7 71 

60 

24 

104 

ir 

Total 

a SO 

24 

104 

17 

oakapa 

Imports therefrom— 

Motor Tchldes and parts 

Paper and pasteboard 
railway plant 
rubber manaiaclarefl 

Otherarticlea 

Total 

70 

so 

OS 74 

12 

"ei 81 

32 03 

0108 

16 

24 07 
12.46 

22,89 

13 

~8 90 

966 

100 

100 00 

1 82 57 

41 66 

Exports of Indian and Foreign prodace— 

Jute gunny cloth 

Other articles 

Total 

4029 

64 01 

14 09 

I 1 43 33 

' 74 40 

23 02 

00 73 

61 87 

19 11 

64 79 

67 40 

16 67 

109 29 

2 40 75 

171 71 

147 86 

TOUTED STATES 

Imports therefrom— 

Alnndnlan 

Apparel • 

Belting lor machinery 

Boots and sho« 

Building matetlaa 

426 

33 

SO 

111 

54 

* 88 j 

52 90 

16 79 

S 48 

12 12 

ID 41 
27^6 

i 4211 

loss 

2 89 

0 41 
168 

34 ®S 

S40 

10 21 

1 S4 

10 48 

10 

717 
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No. 12 — continued. 




Prc-M ar 
avcrapL' 


UNITED STATES— coiiW. 


Imports thcttfroTO — contd. 

Catrlagca 

Chemicals 

Clocks and watches. 
Copper . 

Cotton, raw . 

,, plcccgoods . 
Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing substances . 
Furniture 

Glassware . . 

Hardware 
Instruments . 

Iron and steel 
Leather 
Machinery 
Manures 
Motor cars, etc. 

Oils, mineral . 

Paper and pasteboard 
Provisions 
Hallway plant 
Hubher 
. Spirit . 

Stationorj- . , 

Sugar . ' 

Tobacco 
Toilet requisites 
Wood and Timber . 
Other articles 


8,10 

2,10,Ctt 

1.21 

8,80 

81 

10 

5,31 

2.05 

18 

B.hO 

o on 

o ’, 50 

15,59 



Totat. 



5, -14 
59,23 
79,35 
52,48 
17,01 
1,75,22 
14,50 
4,44.01 
3,12,07 
8,02 
48,05 



17,00,15 


15,14,72 


83 

11,90 

1 Of> 

7,51 

2,23,57 

80.50 

10.50 
10,99 
1.98 
1.29 

27,17 

03,39 

14.10 
10,87 

1,22.11 

.87 

1.07,35 

3,15,04 

n.35 

22.10 


83,89 

14,09 

3,00 

04 

25,40 

15,33 

3/15 

1,02,38 


12,63,02 


Exports of Indian produce — 
Coir manufactures . 

Cotton, raw . . 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Gums and resins . 

Hides and skins — 

Haw .... 
Dressed or tanned 


J ut O "" 

Haw . 

Gnnny bags 
„ cloth 

Lao 

Manganese ore 
Iron and steel 
Manures 
Mica 

Myrobalans . 

Oils, vegctablo 
Parallin wax . 
Eubber raw . 
Saltpetre 
Seeds — 

Castor 
Linseed 
Spices . 

Tea 

Wool, raw 

,, manufactures 
Other articles 


3,48,70 

20,59 


2,32,08 

01,73 

0,92,10 

03,77 

18,75 

44 

4,85 

0,09 

0,78 

0,10 

3,48 

11 

7,01 


3,45 

1,15,83 

18,01 

2,44 

0,53 


3,03,79 

54,20 


2,52,17 

51.40 
18,25,15 

3,23,05 

15,45 

38,74 

10,11 

41,71 

15,57 

01 

35.40 
12,07 


1,01,47 

6,06 

81.09 
B9,18 
77,82 
40,58 

08.10 


1,04,48 

25.41 
10,05,67 

1,26,14 

14.41 
40,85 

7,80 

10,47 

12,22 

17 

27,91 

3,66 


1,70,88 

3,03 


91,23 

13,51 

0,60,67 

71,02 

8.44 

17.80 
4,43 
7,70 
7.41 

7 

25.80 

1,02 


ToTAIi 















No. 12 — continued. 


(In thousands of Bupees) 


ARtlCUS 

Pre-war 

aterage 

1029.30 

1930-81 

1931.32 

united eTATESwflutfi. 





Tport* of Foret^n merchandUe'" 
UbcelUnoons artlel«s .... 

«.«7 

70,83 

40,17 

42,91 

WEST INDIES. 





.rpofu of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Jute.gUQDFbaga ..... 
Rice (not m the biuk) .... 



41.32 

18.66 

8.71 

2,21,28 

1,61,07 

7.15 

1.40,16 

1,27,51 

6,05 


TOTll 

66, 5» 

8,00,40 

2,73,42 

1.60,73 

ARaEKTIKE REPUBLIC. 





^port* of Indian produce— 

Rice (not In the nuek) .... 

jat«, raw 

» twiit and Fan .... 

M gunny bag* 

gunny cloth 

Other 

11.52 

1.03 

26 

«,on 

2,03,67 

76 

6.30 
16.08 
. 8,58 
10,93 
6,49,07 
13,68 

7.26 

10.12 

10,36 

4.91 

8,15,64 

14,81 

11 

11.00 

V,44 

0.79 

1,19,47 

4.50 

Totit . 

2,27,18 

7,10,18 

8,63,10 

1.84,21 

BRAZIL. 





Siporti of Indian prodac»— 
lileceatneousatUelei . . * • 

8.Vt 

70.80 


81.S( 

BRITISH OUIaNA. 





Esporti Of Indian and Foreign produce— 
uUeellaneousartlclea .... 

6.72 



5,42 

CHILE. 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, gunny bags 

Rice (not In the bnsk) . . • • 



S0,S4 

5.36 

1.36 

Ul,80 

21,70 

44,63 
' 18,30 

4,91 

12,66 

^ loiat 

87,05 

1.46,03 

62,92 

17,87 

ADEN. 





Imports therefrom— 

Cotton manulactores .... 
Salt 

12,51 

29,10 

28 

44,18 

12,53 

’27,96 

5,06 

2 

<S,76 

4,40 

Toian 

41,tS 

60.99 

33,02 

63.13 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton, twist sud yam .... 

,, manufactures .... 
araln, pulse and flour— 

Jowar and bajra . . 

Rice (not in the husk). 

Wheat flout 

Tobacco 

8.88 

18.SS 

10,77 

24.90 

12,25 

4.79 

9,S9 

16.01 

85,11 

12.88 

7,60 

19,39 

12,63 

0,P5 

20,29 

18,55 


■ 

Tout 

1,06.33 

1,88,40 

1,25,86 

77.fl 
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No. 12 — continued. 


(In thou'suncts ot Unpeea) 


. Artioms 

Pre-tvar 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

ADEN— ^onld. 





EsporlB oi Foreigp meTchandise — . 

Cotton naannfa^ctnies . • • • 

Other articles 

13,07 

6,73 

2,33 

3,99 

2,28 

3,27 

1,88 

3,69 

TotAI. 

18,80 

6,32 

6,55 

5,42 

ilASKAX TEERITORY AND TBDCIAL 
OMAN. 





Imports therefrom — 

Fniits and vegetables . . • • 

Precious stones, etc 

Other articles 

18,84 

18,72 

0,19 

18,85 

3,69 

7,60 

14,56 

4,17 

7,14 

16.88 

4,85 

6,62 

Total 

46,75 

30,04 

26,87 

2r.35 

'Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton mamifBctarea .... 

Grain, pulse and flour — 

Jowar and bajra ^ , 

Rice (not in the llusk) .... 
Other articles ..... 

6,28 

2,20 

30,01 

11,48 

10,89 

84 

48,19 

18,21 

7,88 

40 

36,58 

12,62 

8,77 

48 

22,83 

9,05 

Total 

* 

48,97 

73,13 

66,38 

41,18 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 

Cotton manufactures .... 
Other articles 

21,23 

10,93 

13,71 

8,32 

7,89 

3,86 

7,49 

3,83 

Total 

32,16 

22,03 

11,76 

11,32 

ARABIA, OTHER STATES. 





Imports therefrom — 

Miscellaneous articles .... 

3,51 

6,80 

3,60 

8,04 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Cotton manufactures .... 

Grain, pulse and flour .... 

Tea ....... 

Other articles 

2,83 

21,74 

96 

10,01 

20,87 

88,39 

8,70 

18,19 

12,11 

61,09 

7,25 

16,68 

10,63 

48,68 

4,47 

12,23 

Total 

36,43 

1,36,16 

97,13 

75,66 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

13,84 

14,37 

9,24 

4,94 

BAHREIN ISLANDS. 





Imports therefrom-T- 

Preclous stones, etc 

Other articles , . . . 

50,47 

2,52 

17,83 

3,51 

6,82 

2,15 

5,46 

2.15 

Total 

52,99 

21,84 

7,07 

. 7,59 
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No — continued 


(In thousands of 1 ui'ees) 


ARTICLK9 

l*re war 
average 

1029 so 

1S80 31 


BAHREIN ISLANDS— confi 

ports ct Indian produce- 
cotton raanafacturca 
lice loot in the hu'ic) 

Otliti snicica 

TOTlt 

•ports of Foreign merchandise— 

Cctton manufactnrM 

Jthcr articles 

TotiL 

BOBNFO 

aports therefrom— 

Ull* mineral 

4 48 

*•5 4t 

12 34 

18 86 

46 75 

28 80 

0 62 

28 31 

22 82 

14 71 

23 46 

10 88 

4** 24 

01 71 

80 2> 

4005 

18 IS 

0 07 

0 79 

11 59 

1 0 

616 

6 43 

SO 

27 25 

"1 88 

10 e6 

12 85 

S3 fl 

1*0 23 

3 

81 76 

1 

01 50 

2 

TOTlt 

mrts of Indian jvodwe— 
ilbeellaneotis artlclei 

CEYLON 

DPorts therefrom— 
loflce , 

Oran pulse and flour 

Itldcs and shine rav 

Jnte gunny bags 

Slachlnery 

Hetats 

Oils 

Rubber 

Seeds 

Bplees 

Tea 

Other articles 

Toiai. 

zports of Indian prodnce— 

Animals llelng 

Coal and coke 
hcoflee 

Sfcotton manufactures _ , 
frish (excluding canned fish) 

Fodder bran etc. 

Fruits and vegetables 
fitain pulse and flour— 

Rice (not In tl e hnsk) 

Other sorts 

Jate manufactures 

Ilsnures 

Provl Ions and oilman 8 stores 

Rubber raw 
f eds 

Spices 

Wood and timber 

Other articles 

TOTlb 

E*port3 of Foreign merchandise— 

Ootti n manniscturea 

Vehicles , , 

Other ar ides 

TOTAI. 

63 78 

1 20 26 

81 79 

91 52 

82 

1(‘48 

6 69 

S 00 

1 

1" 

3 48 

7 6" 

1 36 

I 41 

45 

10 

Ot 

29 91 
710 
Oil 

10 51 

1 89 
18*8 

15 08 

179 

8*2 

82 45 

1 01 

2 8" 

86 11 

18 88 

43 19 

5 60 

8 07 
610 

12 04 
219 

2 73 

19 86 
141 

0 

86 09 

15 41 

8 01 

1 

186 

4 47 

9 74 

VI 

43 85 

1 65 
SOI 

21 80 
1819 
2912 

7^63 

180 18 

1 43 47 


18 40 

43 39 

5 76 

36 03 

4 39 

1 78 

13 9 

4 "6 72 
48 80 

6 41 

10 87 

38 54 

6 46 

14 15 
12 "1 

16 31 
»6 90 

232 
62 87 

27 51 

41 19 

42 

81 8 

67 96 

*0 94 

6 44 08 
64 61 

14 72 

18 45 
47 87 

6 ro 

M 02 

8 2 
88 SO 
26A9 

3 61 
119 35 

10 00 
80 26 
27 
75 4a 

63 90 

4 00 
27 63 

sei 01 
SB 0 
880 

2 SO 
83 58 

7 79 
42 "1 

7 83 

SI 89 
37 07 

2 61 

05 *1 

12 49 

83 01 

19 

70 94 

42 10 

3 86 

18 87 

8 66 61 

86 60 

8 47 

14 69 

26 23 

6 54 

7 89 

8 22 
8200 

20 81 

2 07 

65 £0 

1" 78 68 

11 08 £6 

7 63 £8 

SO" 35 

2 60 

3 65 
2»,ll 

1 00 
841 

27 «2 

8 20 

IS 8" 

3 40 
10 81 
"8 86 

2" 08 

1 4318 20 26 
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JSo. V2r- continued, 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Artiopes 


HONGKONG. 

Imports therefrom — 

Apparel 

Building materials . 

Cotton manufactures 
Cordage. 

Drugs and medicines 
Fire works 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Provisions 

Silk, raw - 

„ manufactures including yam, etc. 
Sugar, reflned 
Other articles 


Totai. 


Exports of Indian produce — 
Chemicals 

Coal and coke , 

Cotton — 

Raw . 

Twist and yarn , 

Drugs and medicines 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Jadestone 

Jute manufactures . 
Opium , 

Other articles . 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merohandiso- 
Fish— 

Flshmaws and sharkflns 
Fruits and vegetahles — 

Dried, salted, or preserved 
Other articles . . 


Total 

CHINA (EXCLHSIVE OF HONGKONG 
AND MACAO). 

Imports therefrom — 

Cotton yarn .... 

„ pfecEgoods . 

Silk, raw .... 

„ manufactures, including yam 

Tea 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce — 
Cotton — 

Raw . 

Twist and yam . 
Piocegoods . 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Jute, raw . . 

„ mannfachircs . 
Paraflinwax . 

Tea . . . 

Other articles 


Total 


Pre-'s\'ar 

average 

1929-30 

1980-31 

1981-32 

1.21 

83 

1,94 

3,19 

0,48 

6,00 

4,68 

3,85 

23.69 
21,61 
10,34 

15.69 

88 

1 . 
8,26 

1.25 
1,81 
1,38 
1,40 

12,02 

7,24 

3.26 
10.26 
25,73 

62 

"6,48 

1,06 

2,13 

76 

13,80 

12,20 

12,15 

1,60 

7,35 

29,22 

64 

' ■ 3,07 

67 

1,76 

26 

4,21 

7,60 

6,03 

06 

6,20 

21,69 

98,31 

73,00 

86,78 

62,99 

11,14 

32,86 

3,86,49 

4,92 

12,70 

6,65 

7,42 

4,15,52 

86,17 

17 

12,81 

” 5,50 
23,71 
88,92 
4,35 
1,68,68 

* ’ 40,09 

6 

5,39 

4,21 

91 

67,46 

1,46 

60,90 

‘ 33,26 

33 

14,14 

1,50 

46 

7,53 

40,64 

8,83 

79,43 

’ 32,73 

9,12,86 

2,94,18 

1,68,64 

1,80,08 

' '■ — 

4,67 

8,84 

3,00 

3,80 

2,13 

1,17 

43 

99 

6,62 

5,17 

1,77 

3.26 

13,42 

10,18 

5,26 

8,21 

6 

1,10,31 

95,68 

92,01 

20 

20,43 

4,70 

6,36 

83,44 

1,12,82 

76,35 

64,64 

35,67 

85,76 

74,95 

63,97 

10,70 

19,61 

20,27 

18,71 

27,92 

60,71 

62,18 

42,92 

1,57,98 

4,09,53 

3,33,13 

2,78,61 

42,79 

9,84,32 

7,40,84 

4,50,25 

4,10,64 

16 

, 

21 

2,70 

62 

26 

26 

12,32 

2,79,43 

4,91,98 

2,65,23 

10,84 

18,24 

12,97 

12 04 

49,50 

36,55 

10.04 

10 19 

1,22 

11,94 

36,67 

23,45 

35,95 

8 

12.64 

0.41 

3,06,43 

20,86 

16,00 

11,67 

8,72,39 

13, C 2,20 

13,21,80 

7,70,71 
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No. 12— conii«we5. 


(In thoniands ol Bnieet) 


cnisA (cxcmaivE of boiiqkoso 

AKD JUCrO)_f0«Yd. 

Espotta of Foreign mMchandlse^ 
MlacvlUneoDS articles > , . , 


lo^oits therefrom— 
Other articles 


IXDO-CHINA. 


Toiit 


Exports of Indian and Foreten prodnec 

Cotton, raw , , . , . 

Jntemanufactnies .... 

Opium 

Other article' .... 


Tout 


. japa:», 

laporta therefrom— 

Ale, beer and portei 
Apparel 
Anifielal allk 
Bobbins 
Soota andabocs 
Br%«i, bronze, «te. 
Brashes and broom* 
Buttons of ail sorts 
Camphor 
Cafrlagei 
Cement 
Chemicals . 

Coal and eose 
Capper . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ ho'fery 
It pleeegoods 
•< yarn . 


Beads and false pearls 
Bottles and phlaia 
Funnels, globes, etc. 
Tableware. , 

Others 

Habeidasherp and mllUperp 
Hardware 
Instrnmenta . . 

Iron or steel . 

Machinttjf and mJHworls 
JIatches 
Faints and painters’ materials 
Paper and pasteboard 
Provisions and oilman's storw 
Hnbb't manufactures 
Silk, raw 
SUk manufactures 
Spices, ginger , 

Stationery lexciuolug paper) 
rea-chests 
Toilet requisites 
toys and requisites for games 
HmbnUasnnd umbrella attli 
Wood— timuer . 

,, manufactures 
Woollen manufaptnres 
Other articles 


1,«3 

8U.61 

20,0f 

3,48 


«5,S3 

MO 

e.ie 

2,12 


14* 

141.0 

3,40 

^11 


SM2 

61,18 

60,13 

<49 


lM3 

1,4*.47 

2,96 

29.42 
88.&7 

1,37 

849 

1940 

241 

046 

5,83 

30 

4.11 

eo 

1,83.85 

12.68,66 

1,03,78 

17.43 
7.76 

81,47 


34,85 

9,33 

18.75 

2.86 

9,04 

14.77 

2tf.2i 

26,05 

12.07 
3,78 
e.80 

60 

3,55 

10.41 

847 

SI 

i.eo 

1,00,34 

1.45 

6,66 

64 

5,84 

18,84 

10,57 

20,74 

9.67 

5,14 

56.08 


8,38 

I7,b6 

68,84 

1.91 


4,00 
18,60 
14441 
4,9.’ 
67,25 
24, 7U 
140 
5,46 
9,88 


10 

58 

6.&8 

76.51 

6,92,90 

88,66 

12,79 

6,71 

21,31 

l.M 

19,84 

5,00 

11,93 

1.85 

5.74 

10,81 

2S,S6 

£0,91 

9.«5 


76 
3,83 
13,10 
8,61 
24,00 
0.S4 
7.18 
66, 7J 


14,39 
18 35 

44.04 


8.S3 
SO,! 6 
£ 46,26 
S04 
48, W 
16,8? 
90 
*44 

8 49 


;41,69 

5,45.29 

0284 

9,40 

9.09 

16,74 

67 


349 

10,90 

10,42 

16,77 

8,47 

3,76 

3,74 

‘*4.15 

9.T8 

1.5S 

3,04 

1,54 

PS,0» 


2,04 

3,39 

8,66 

9.85 

8,45 
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No. rZ—continued, 


(til tUoujaads of Hupoos) 


Articlus 


JAPAN— eonfif. 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton, raw . . • , * . 

Hides and skins, tanned or dressed 
Iron and steel 

Jute, ravr . . • • 

„ manufactures 

Lao 

Lead . . • • • 

Manures .... 
Oilcakes . . . • 

Opium 

Paraffin was .... 

Pulse 

Rice (not In tUe busk) 

Other articles . . • 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merebandUo— 
Miscellaneous articles . 

JAVA. 


Imports therefrom — 
Coffee . 
Farinaceous foods 
Liquors 
Sugar . 

Tea 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Jute, gunny bags . 
Opium . . . . 

Rice (not In the busk) . 
Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles . . . , 

PERSIA, 

Imports therefrom — 

Fruits and vegetables : dried, salted, etc. 
Gums and resins .... 

Oils, mineral 

Precious stones, etc. 

Wool, raw ..... 
Other articles .... 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton, twist and yarn , 
„ manufactures 
Grain, pulse and flour— 
Rice (not In the husk) . 
Others 

Indigo .... 
Tea, black 
Other articles 


Total 



PrO'Var 

ftvertvpc 

1029-30 

1030-31 

mm 


14,50,70 

27,20,04 

20,00,3] 

11,04,00 


12,70 

31,02 

20,15 

25,72 


15,24 

1,80,02 

70,50 

.85,30 


10,84 

44,17 

05,15 

11,08 

17,47 


10,03 

17,611 

12,88 


2,17 

32,00 

18,02 

15,40 


7 

17,38 

18.74 

38.00 


6,50 

0,68 

0,25 

0,48 


15,10 

14,11 

10,67 

23,00 


0,70 



. . 


0,00 

7,74 

27,3.6 

4,40 


4.10 

20,03 

10,47 

11,73 


1,3.3, SO 

4,50 

1,19 

3(5 


0,57 

05,80 

44,37 

47,50 


10,84,00 

32,20,72 

23,73,41) 

13,94,28 


1,00 

28,04 

13,02 

8,05 


1 

15,76 

12,11 

li.57 


50 

S,2S 

2,64 

4,75 


2,50 

12, IS 

12,02 

10,11 


0,23,38 

12,07,11 

0,85,24 

7,00 

4,61,09 


81 

22,6 1 

4,61 


7j70 

10,07 

14,f0 

11,70 


0,35,03 

18,00,83 

10,34,17 

4,64,72 


45,20 

1,07,04 

1,00,20 

00,00 


52,28 

24,10 

25,72 

8.12 


1,70,58 

1,03,61 

47,33 

42,04 


15,69 

.35,10 

20,30 

23,64 


2,89,74 

4,20,71 

2,53,60 

1,70,90 

• 

1,12 

0,00 

4,70 

3,CS 


18,08 

21,01 

18,51 

10,83 


3,74 

11,50 

0,27 

2,04 


4,00 

3,10,29 

2,30,41 

2,30,67 


8,23 



0,81 

0,14 

S,03 

“ 4,02 


18,04 

18,09 

13,43 

14,08 

• 

03,49 

3,71,53 

2,71,65 

2,75,04 


12,05 

S4;2G 

34,22 

38,20 

• 

13,73 

40,30 

3.5,13 

48,31 


10,85 

11,98 

4,41 

36 


3,33 

2,72 

1,00 

C 


1,90 

7 

14 

0 


1,07 

31,01 

23,71 

9,04 


11,51 

83,69 

23,04 

12,22 

• 

55,13 

1,00,99 

1 1,22,65 

1,08,84 

- 
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No. 12 — eoniinued. 
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Wo. 12 — cmitinued. 


(In thousands ot Itupest) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1920-3 0 

1030-81 

1031-32 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS— confd. 

Exports of Indian produce — contd. 

Hides and skins, raw . . , « 

Jute manufactures . . . • 

Opium 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . 

Rubber, raw 

Seeds • 

Tin, ore 

Tobacco 

Other articles 

26 

34,40 

1,48,73 

14,92 

84 

8,23 

2,03 

13,12 

04,89 

40 

72,31 

■ 21,82 
22,82 
8,60 
87,04 
10,37 
1.27,14: 

6 

48,72 

‘ 16,07 
11,8? 

7.41 

21,78 

10,84 

1,11.20 

17 

52,87 

"11,35 

8,11 

6,70 

28,14 

7,47 

1,05,00 

Total 

7,54,03 


6,19,33 

4,68,16 

Exports of Foreign raerdiandlse — 

Cotton manufactures .... 

Spices, cloves ..... 

Other articles 

■ 

1,07 

64 

8,41 

1,89 

00 

8,15 

1,87 

1 

7,62 

Total 

18,25 

11,02 

10,44 

0,00 

SUMATRA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Oils, mineral .... . 

Other articles ..... 

11,78 

5 

5,07 

5 

2,01 

6 

14,80 

85 

Total 

'21,83 

5,12 

■ 

16,21 

Exports of Indian .and Foreign produce — 

Coal and coke 

Rice (net in the husk) .... 
Other articles 

> 

9,13 

10,67 

4,75 

C4 

1,75,83 

12,31 

■ 

*63,74 

4,97 

Total 

24,55 

1,88,78 

1,52,42 

68,71 . 

IRAQ (o). 

Imports therefrom — 

Drugs and medicines . . . . 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Fruits and vegetables . . . . 

Grain, pulse and flour . . . . 

Hardware 

Hides and skins, raw . . . . 

Metals — Brass 

Provisions 

Seeds 

■Wool, raw 

„ manufactures . . . 1 

Other articles .... 

— 

65 

32 

60,04 

31,71 

38 

1,98 

S3 

17 

69 

29 

12 

6,C6 

76 

36 

49,74 

43,06 

19 

84 

30 

17 

16 

26 

Iff 

6,17 

60 

60 

40,50 

9,19 

16 

72 

6 

32 

11 

1,39 

16 

4,28 

Total 

— 

1,02,84 

1,00,68 

67,89 


(a) Included In Turkey In Asia prior to 1021-22. 
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No, 12-^/i/inue4 


do tliousjaiJsof Enpe f ) 


lEiQ 

XsP^tts oC l&dUo produce— « 
OoSee . 

Cotton manufactures 
Indigo 

Grain puUe and flout— 
Pico (not In the bnsic) 
heat flout 
Others 

Jnte msanjaeturse , > 

a-fi 

Other articles 


rxports ot Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton manuiactutes 
pJOrUlons 

Bubbe t manuf ae turee 
Snue 

O bet articles 


rtrUKEY ASIA (6). 
Izopuns thrtelrom— 

Animals tiring 

>cultsand aegetablee, dried salted etc 
Onln pul e and flout 
Other articles 


Exports of Indiaopioduce— 

Cotton manulactuies 
Tndlzo 

Grain pulse and flout— 
Elcefnotin the busk) 

M heat flout 
Others 

Juts manufactures 
Tea 


0 th t articles 


Exports of Fore ga merchandise— 

Cotton manufactures 
prorUloua 

rrassr 

Other articles 


Pro sear 
nterago 


4S0 
33 sr 
S IS 
Wtfl 


71 10 
754 
6 0j 
I’ v? 
le 19 
32 01 


9 Si 
9 9% 
8l 3^ 


12,98 
17 "J 

Sss , 

12 77 


45 87 


15 41 
1218 
7 SO 


1419 

tAr 

11 70 


(a) iBcIuded fQ Tnrier la AbU p lor to 19^1 S*- 

(b) Includes Iraq prtorto lOSi 22, 
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No. 12 — oonclnded. 


(lit tliDiiyiiii)? ol Itiijccf) 


Ar.TlCI.S3 

Prp.'sv.ar 

nverapo 

1(120-30 

1030-81 

1031-32 

AUSTRALIA. 

Imports tlicrcfrom — 

Cool ...•••• 
Horses . - • ■ 

Pro\l 5 lons .md oilman's stores . 

Rnlitvftv plant, etc. .... 

Talloir'nnd stearJno . . • • 

Wheat 

Wool, * 

Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Hides and skins, taw .... 

Jute, baps and cloth . . . • 

Oils 

Rice (not in tho husk) .... 
Seeds ...«••> 



Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous .articles .... 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Imports therefrom — 

•Miscellaneous articles .... 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute manufactures . .... 

Manures 

Other articles 

Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

HAWAII. 

Exports of Indian produce — 

Jute, gunny bags 

Other articles 

Total 

T.SP 

JO.OO 

2,00 

3f..T4 

1,30 

“ S,71 

30 

10.57 

8.04 

£.1,02 

4,i'.f>.C£ 

21,04 

14,34 


80 

28,55 

13.10 

~0,2(5 

7 1,00 
15,15 
12,4,3 

1,01,1« 

5,53,77 

2.4 1, 7 7 

1.58,37 

4,42 

2,0:>,07 

<■.,20 

20,<i.'i 

3,n 

40, SI 
S2.7C 

20,83 

4 , 21.20 

4S 

0.20 

.'. 2.50 

00,50 

40,30 

14.00 
3,57.00 

3t 

1.30 

22,28 

28.00 

22 30 

0.67 

2 43,34 

10 
3,33 
13,27 
12,07 
if. 02 

3,13,30 

5,78,01 

4 , 47,44 

2,05 01 

r.3 

l,f.S 

i,ir, 

ECO 

ec 

3,4 e 

5.f>0 

3,50 

30,07 

3,07 

1(»,02 

54,03 

1 

12,23 

■ 

mm 

f.P,Cf. 

77,54 

CS,02 

54.06 

4 

18 

16 

20 

18,51 

34 

SO, OB 
1,67 

34,04 

3,11 

23,70 

01 

18,63 

41,65 

37,15 

20,40 


No. 13. — IMPORTS OF COTTON PIRCEGOODS. 


(In tlioiifatids of yards) 


COPXTRILB 

Pre-’war 

average 

^VaT 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1 

1 

1030-31 

•m 

1 

1 

U'ra-32 

Gbet. 

From United Kingdom 

,, Japan 

„ United States ...... 

„ Other countries 

Total 

1,315,007 

2,559 

10,405 

2,056 

615,107 

81,171 

7,350 

1,150 

503,882 

90,727 

7,004 

8,225 

1 

143,207 

218.310 

63i 

2,888 

59,070 

186,210 

483 

4,022 

1,331,017 

004,874 

070,828 

306, 03U , 

249,400 






































No. 13 — conhnued 


(In thoctaods of yarf a 


Pre-»«f War Post-war 

averse j average average 31 32 


From United Kingdom 
, Nethertandi 
, Btrltterland 


From United Kingdom 
, ^etherlanda 
, Belgium 

. Switxerland , 

, ItaW 

, Stralta Settlementa 
. Japan 

Other eoQ&trlea , 


toTah OF coTro»i riao* goods IHOlCOt’tO VBNtS 
Ftom United Kingdom 
Ke»berUnds 
„ Brtglum 
, Saltterland 

* Aden and Uependenclca 
Stratu SellJemeois 
,, China 
.. Sapan 



No 13A — PROdXICTIOIs imports mill ARD OTllPR CO^SUlIpTIO^ EXPORTS 
Am> RE EXPORTS OP BAU oaTTO> 

(in lakhs of bale*) 
















No. 14:.-'-Pkoduction in the Indian mills of cotton pieoegoods. 


(In thouBands of yards) 


Articles 

1 

I’rc'war 

average 

War 

ftverago 

1 

Post-war 

average 

1080-81 

1081-32 

Qroynnd bleached pieccgoods 

Coloured pieccgoods .... • 

TOTAl 

854,141 

251,858 

1,005,855 

378,187 

1,200,084 

400,182 

2,008,400 

057,048 

2,811,104 

078,787 

1 1,105,404 

1,444,042 

1,075,800 

Bi 

2,030,801 


No. 15-A. — Imports of cotton twist and yarn from principal oountrdjs. 


(In Uiouaandn of lbs.) 


COENTRIEB 

■ 

rrc*war 

average 

War 

ftverngo 

TosL-war 

average 

1080-81 

1081-32 

Prom United Kingdom 





37,050 

24,074 

25,702 

10,315 

11,013 

>) 

Hongkong 




• 

25 

10 

103 

20 

• • 

)» 

Netherlands . 




• 

1,800 

027 

270 

15 

• • 

9t 

Switzerland 





1,182 

830 

004 

74 

51 

l> 

Italy 




• 

007 

207 

287 

04 

142 

H 

China 




• 

15 

to 

537 

11,723 

18,216 

ft 

Japan 




• 

458 

7,424 

10,780 

0,805 

0,200 

it 

Other countries 




• 

1,147 

400 

208 

84 

48 


' 


Total 

• 

41,704 

84,003 

44,081 

20,140 

81,675 


No. 15-B. — Imports of cotton twist and yarn by counts. 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1030-31 

1081-32 

Percentage 
of total 
in 

1031-82 

Nos. 1 to 20 . 



1,376 

2,101 

0,087 

454 

803 

TO 

” 21 to 30 . 



4,374 

3,108 

3,520 

478 

760 

2-0 

” 31 to 40 . 



28,213 

17,680 

20,680 

14,766 

14,308 

46-6 

Above No. 40 . 



7,C02 

6,945 

0,201 

4,273 

5,262 

10-3 

Two-folds (doubles) . . 





— 

3,973 

• 0,170 

10,038 

84’8 

Unspecified descriptions 



6,230 

5,199 

8,324 

10 

ID 

•• 

Total 

• 

41,704 

34,003 

44,681 

20,140 

31,676 

100 
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1529 - 30 , 1930-31 akb 

1931-32 nr classes from the pbinoipal shpplfiho cohnteies. 



cm 21.S0 . 

CTTXS 81-4&~ 

FroQi United Etn^dom .... 

M Jnpnn 

.. China (lixliidla« Hoegkoa«) 

lorn. (tU ccoottler) 

or* 4(1— 

'‘ten Unlud Eln^don 
„ Japan ... 

Cl^oa (Inciodlsj Honskonj) 

h 

I Total (all ooasttl«») 

f> 

o.roi»s— 

'tom United Klnsioa 

„ Japan ... « • 

China (Inclndl&g ]lon;boDg' 



Toiai (all oonntrlei) 

Jogpaclded deaolptlooa 




Toth or oonoT iwist airn Tans 


43,83 







Nos. 1 to 20 
’’ 21 to SO 
’• 31 to 40 
Above No. 40 
Wastes . 


Totai. 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

-average 

478,688 

146,363 

18,699 

2,655 

602 

466,952 
174,069 
20,087 
• 3,884 
885 

447,157 

195,368 

16,920 

2,680 

375 

V 

646,757 

666,227 

662,510 


1080-81 


513,730 

250,689 

60,747 

27,311 

5,798 



562,141 

293,966 

71,073 

34,001 

6,236 


867,279 966,407 


Percent- 
age of 
total in 
1981-32 



¥ o . 17. — Imports of raw silk, silk yarn and silk piecegoods. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles and Cotjktries 


iHroRTB OF SILK, RAW — 
China . ‘ . 

Hongkong 
Straits Settlements 
Other countries . . 


Imports op bilk 'jars — 
United Kingdom . 

France .... 
Switzerland . . 

Italy .... 
China (including Hongkong) 
Japan .... 
Other countries 


Imports of Silk pnsoRoooDS— 
United Kingdom . 

France .... 
China (including Hongkong) 
Japan .... 
Other countries 


Total 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1980-31 

83,44 

23.69 

6,75 

3,37 

62,92 

16,83 

1,29 

8,97 

1,19,67 

21,13 

2,02 

7,18 

75,85 

12,15 

” 67 

1,17,26 

1,10,01 

1,49,90 

88,17 

4,27 

65 

57 

14,22 

2,76 

17,88 

1,85 

3,98 

20 

29 

3,65 

6,07 

29,11 

8 

1,95 

1,08 

31 

14,56 

9,90 

30,29 

20 


41,19 

42,23 

58,29 

51,87 

3.86 

8.87 
53,54 

1,13,67 

2,38 

4,13 

3,65 

73,94 

1,17,93 

1,86 

6,19 

2,68 

1,34,98 

1,77,63 

4,15 

63 

1,04 

61,23 

60,00 

3,96 

1,82,22 

2,01,51 

3,24,58 

1,26,86 



ISTo. 18, — Imports of woollen piecegoods. 


COUSTRIRS 


United Kingdom 

Germany . 

Netherlands 

Belgium . 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Other countries 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

■Wat 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1,46,44 

39,83 

3,09 

1,78 

10,86 

83 

2 

3,94 

1,21,58 

3,02 

1,26 

31 

3,35 

18 

6,30 

1,64 

1,63,84 

7,13 

8,61 

4,20 

7,80 

21,07 

8,16 

l,pn 

2.06,78 

i 

1,87,64 

1,88,71 


1,19,86 






















(<luaiitftfeelnhaa<ire4«oi imts/ 
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<») Flgurci Prior to IftZS z^ozeludenlta e)iB]r>Md &shp1atc« lor lallwayt 



(In tons) 


Ar.TiotES AKD comrniiEB 

Pro-tvnr | 
nvorago ; 

1 

AVnr 

average 

Post-war 
average 1 

1030-81 

1081-82 

(f) Pig-Iron — 

United Kingdom 

Continent 

Other countries 

Total 

HI 

2,7.')4 

{) 

3 

0,578 

3,860 

80 

8,082 

1 

831 

40 

12,881 

2,7G0 

10,553 

8,083 

880 


(In lalvhs of lUipccs) 


(ti) Manufactured Iron and Steel (excluding plg-lron 
and old for re-manufacturing) — 

United Kingdom . . . . • 

Continent . • 

United States of America .... 
Other countries 

7,58 

2,01 

30 

20 

5,50 

50 

2,83 

08 

13,10 

3,13 

11 

6.07 

4,02 

60 

7 

8,89 

2,77 

14 

2 

Total 

11,08 

BBI 

20,84 

10,80 

6,82 


i^o. 21 . — Imports of machinery and millwork. 


(In tlioHsnnd.H of Ilnpces) 


United Kingdom ... ... 

United States of Ainer3c.a ..... 

O' apan . * ..... 

Italy 

Germany 

Other countries 

4,07,00 

21,60 

03 

1.44 

.30,27 

0,05 

4,20,30 

00,61 

13,47 

2.37 
2,49 

8.37 

17,00,27 

3,10,70 

0,01 

4,27 

SS,88 

<4,05 


7,78,18 

1,22,12 

8,74 

18,83 

1,12,27 

07,70 

Total 

5,01,14 

5,18,87 

21,04,84 

14,84,78 

10,02,84 


Ho. 22 . — ^Imports of motor cars, cycles, wagons and accessories. 


(In tliousninlROfllnjjocs) 


Motor cars — 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Canada .... 

Italy 

Prance 

Other countries 

• • 

« • 


77,27 

21,03 

" 29 
4,80 
9,97 

23,07 

40,23 

’ 1,89 
o oo 

90 

80,55 ' 
1,00,45 1 
35,20 , 
9.47 
0,07 ' 
13,9) 

71,03 

1,00.41 

63,98 

10,42 

0,81 

6,04 

m 

m 



Total 

• 

1,13,4 5t 

74,91 

8,12,28 1 

1 

2,67,50 

1,48,12 

Motor cycles — 

United Kingdom 
Other countries 

« • 

• 


10,28 

40 

5,10 

1,20 

13,47 ! 
5,95 

1 

7,69 

66 

3,90 

SI 



Total 


10,06+ 

0,30 

19,42 

8,14 

4,21 

Motor omnibuses-— 

United Kingdom 
ijnited States of America . 
Italy . , . : 

Canada .... 

Other countries . , 

• « 

• • 

. 

3,55 

00 

"l.50 

2,70 

2,70 

84 

15 

22,87 , 
29,00 ( 
5,21 
0,18 
5,69 

16,26 

88,76 

10 

85,08 

1,41 

14,43 

42,37 

10 

8,00 

62 



Total 


5,71t 

0,39 

■1 


06,54 


t The figures represent those for 1913-14 only. 
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No. 22.-lMPORTfl OP MOTOR CAKS, OTCLSs, TOOONS AMD ACCESSORlZS-«Wj . 


{In thoosanas of Buret*) 


• AKTICICS iB& OOlRfTIlIXS 

Pro-War 

average 

ITar 

average 

Posi-wst 

average 

1930.31 

103M2 

Eftrt* cfnjotOT cars and motor cycles, etc, tad 
eece«*orlfi — 






DnJted Etegdom ..... 

ii,74 

18,20 

80,05 

24,16 

*2,48 

Holtcd States of America , , . . 

1,08 

9.4 S 

87.73 

51,64 

83,86 

France . 

*.12 

48 

79 

1,72 

1,94 

Other countrle* 

5.36 

66 

9,25 

14,20 

12,11 

Totit 

31,30! 

23,79 

77,82 

91,72 

70.89 

Total motor cars, etc^ tad part*.— 






United Elncdoo) ..... 

*1.50 

44,70 

1,46,96 

1,18,03 

91,17 

United States of America .... 

8, JO 

5MS 

2,SS.03 

2.41,16 

1,41.58 

Itaiy 

66 

2,84 

15,82 

22 2i 

13,48 

Franw 

5.9J 

2.73 

9.S9 

8.98 

758 

Oermany ....... 

5161 


4,89 

7, <4 

8,88 

FeUlum 

4,15 

36 

9,58 

1,78 

1.05 

Uan&da 



46,90 

94,08 

22,89 

Other eountrlet 

1,26 

1.89 

7,81 

4i0 

2.93 

TOTit 

1,00.61 

1,11.45 

4,79,18 

4,99 08 

289 86 


} Average for two year*. 1 «IM 8 anJ JOlMl 


No. 23.— lifFOBTS OF HARDITARE, E.TCLOT>n^D CUTLEBY, ETC. 


CoTicniss 


United Kingdom 
United States of America 
Ja}^aa . • • 

Sweden > • ■ 

Geraany . 

Anstila . • • 

Bnngary . 

•Czecba'lQWaSIa • 
Felginm . • • 

OfUer eonntiles . 


TOIAl 


(la tbonsaads of Knpee*) 


lYe-war 

average 

war 

average 

Pojt-war 

average 

Z930-3I 

I931>33 

1,89.61 

150,00 

3,12,04 

1,91,49 

96, 16 

2».72 

60.27 

15*55 

44.93 

27,17 

359 

46,68 

46,00 

20.91 

15.77 

2,57 

4.56 

13,03 

13,16 

1*50 

57,21 

5,70 

69,16 

1,07,72 

75,85 

27,23 

g,25 

451 

f 6,86 

J 78 

1 11,61 

450 

69 

7.1* 

553 

51 

2,74 

3,21 

2.97 

7,45 

9,13 

18,09 

19,61 

18.68 

8,1754 



8,60.28 

^81 
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24 .— Imports op lietals (excluging iron and steel). 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


A-KTiOLES ufp CotjjrnuES 

Pr>''Wnr 

average 

^Ynr 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-81 

1931-32 

CoEPER(escludlnst ore)— 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

France • 

Germany . • • • 

Belgium 

Other countries 

'rotan 

Irs— 

Straits 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

TOTili 

Z ISO- 

United Kingdom. 

Belgium 

Japan ....... 

Germany 

Otlier countries 

Total 

Lead (excluding ore)— 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

TOTAL 

A.HJHINI01I— 

United Kingdom 

Germanv ....... 

United States of America 

Other countries 

total 

Beass— 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Other countries 

total 

OTHEE 3IETALS— 

United Kingdom ..... 

Other countries 

TOTAL 

Total metals (excluding ores and Iron and Steel). 

1 

21,78 
30,21 
5, 37 
4,44 

nr. 

5, 25 

1,14,05 

8.31 

3,09 

20,20 

1,52 

43,72 

29,55 

53 

19.00 

28.00 
4,69 

20,78 

23,09 

2,55 

13.29 

28,80 

1,60 

8,71 

3,07,00 

70,71 

1,91,49 

1,03,50 

84,90 


40,53 

2,73 

1,25 

03,18 

4,12 

1,7S 

52, SI 
),17 
47 

40,01) 

72 

12 

r.1,87 

44,01 

m 

54,45 

41,44 

14 

3, # 

*3,23 

25 

5,31 

21 

10,03 

21 

5,01 

21, CO 
4,M 
59 
1,38 
1,78 

r» 

.1 (>*t 

22 

3j,77 

17,35 

6,03 

2,42 

74 

2,89 

10,80 

i!2,n 

22,60 

.30,10 

80,S4 

22,98 

IQ 

m 

14,56 

4,74 

8,42 

8,74 

2,90 

1,92 

IS.U 

30,16 

19,20 

7,10 

4,88 

0,08 

12,10 

4,2C 

1,05 

2,51 

1,15 

3,45 

3,00 

23,80 

10,4:. 

9,12 

18,59 

21,32 

13,21 

42,11 

23,00 

7,51 

0,23 

8,40 

12,52 

23,45 

10,77 

07,90 

1,00,03 

20,60 

0,13 

1,58 

3,01 

27,28 

11,74 

89,50 

. 

1.95,42 

3.3,41 

44,84 

28.17 

93,70 

30,81 


H,G5 

78,58 


1,08,24 

1,28,20 

20,54 

3,87 

14,27 

5,87 

18,27 

10,38 

19,75 

22,00 

- 

18,05 

20,43 

24,41 

20,14 

28,65 

42,85 

84,38 

4,58,0!) 

2,77,88 

0,82,20 

5,02,23 

8,44,50 
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No. 23. luPORTS OF SOOAR (EXOtUDINO MOLASSES AND CONFEOTIOXEEY) . 


(In bundre d t o 1 tou) 


COTm&lti 

Pre-war 

average 

ITar 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-81 

■ 

United Kingdom 

Hangary 

Btrstts aeltloments (tnclndlng Lsbnan) ’ * 

Msurlttns and Dependencies ^ ‘ * 

Java . . . 

Other countries . ■ 

7 

‘*1.7 

4.4 

128,8 

4S8,0 

2 

1 

44.8 

4 

“28,5 

6.7 
66,7 

867,2 

6.7 

“w 

7 

11.3 

7,6 

6.5 

25,9 

882,8 

4 

4.4 

4,0 

■ 

■ 

Toiil 

633,S 

4T2.8 

443,6 

901,2 

516,1 


No. 26. — Imports of mineral oils. 


(In thooiandi of Bnpe«s) 


OoimarBa 

Pte-war 

average 

War 

avenge 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-33 

United States of America . 



2,19.60 

2,54,31 

4,81,84 

8.87.94 

8,15,64 

Doraea 



63.76 

65.34 

1 1.24.82 

81,78 

92,60 

Persia 

. . 


4,09 

31,11 

1,03,48 

2.80,41 

2,84,57 

Straits SstttesiBats (fadadlng labnaa) 


15,52 

18,64 

29,15 

22,26 

5,15 

United Kingdom . . 



22,81 

26,18 

88,21 


29,22 

Samatra .... 



11.78 

8,78 

2,22 

2.01 

24.86 

Uermany 



17,89 

8,48 

6,87 

6,93 

6,40 

ZtufsU 



19,66 

54 

2,83 

56,04 

.. 

Georgia 



- 

- 

11,02* 

2,21.86 

1,12.58 

Asetbaljan .... 



- 

- 

- 1 

81.65 

71,85 

Celebes and other Islands 




.. 

..t 

61,86 


Otber countries . . . 



7,16 

1.77 

1.93 1 

4,76 

20,40 


Totat 

J, 

3,72,03 1 

4,63.30 

8,03,86 / 


9,97,95 


• ATerage of three years from lOSl-23 to 1925-24. 
t Zaporteia 2935-24 were yaJoed »t B4,17,62«. 


No. 27. — Imports of cement. 


COTTXiniES 


United Kingdom 
/•pan 
Hongkong 
lUly 

Other conntrles 


(In bnodtedi of tons) 



Pre-war 

average 

Wat 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1M1-S2 


103,0 

69,7 

■ 

63,2 

45.8 



14.8 


88.8 

87,0 


2.2 

7,8 

■ 


- 


1.8 

7 

9 

US 

1.4 


18,8 

2.9 

18,6 

■ 10,8 

12 2 


130,3 

9S.4 

118,0 

lts.0 

87,8 


Totil 
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No. 28.— Expobts of raw jute, 


(In thoiisanils of halos) 


OOIWTRIES 

Prc-wrtr 

avorafto 

War 

average 

Post-war 

nvorago 

1030-31 

1031-52 

United Kingdom . . . 

Other parts of the British Empire 

1,001 

•I 

1,205 

8 

052 

5 

o 

o 

805 

20 

Total British Empire . 

1,005 

1,303 

057 

oil 

^5 

'United States of America 

Franco 

Italy ........ 

Brazil 

ilapan 

Belgium ........ 

Spain ........ 

Germany 

Austria , . ..... 

Hungary 

'Other countries 

536 

•12S 

213 

16 

17 

12w 

020 

1 250 

80 

623 

108 

215 

00 

30 

1 

172 

31 

13 

44 

483 

367 

180 

70 

00 

174 

182 

580 

o 

02 

207 
600 
230 

85 

34 

208 
185 
040 

{ :: 

808 

275 

200 

247 

88 

50 

257 

190 

7.33 

"265 

Total Foreign Oountrlcs. 

2,680 

1,200 

2,145 

2,860 

2,400 

Totai. 

4,281 


3,102 

3,470 

8,235 


No. 29. — Production, mill consumption and exports of raw jute. 


(In lakhs of bales) 













Min 

Exports 











Production 

consumption 

July— Juno 












July— Juno 


Season July— 

-June — 











1013-14 

* 









80 

45 

43 

1014-16 

• 









301 

49 

SO 

1016-10 

• 








• 

73 

58 

32 

•1916-17 

• 









83 

57 

28 

1917-18 

• 









89 

64 

18 

1918-10 

• 









70 

51 

OO 

1919-20 

• 









86 

62 

34 

1920-21 










59 

60 

23 

•1921-22 






• 




40 

44 

SO 

1922-23 










54 

47 

29 

1923-24 










84 

61 

33 

1924-25 

• 








. 

81 

57 

39 

1925-20 










89 

55 

36 

1026-27 










121 

55 


1927.23 










102 

58 

40 

1928-29 










00 

no 

40 

1929-30 






» 




103 

Oi 

45 

1930-31 






« 




112 

40 

34 

1931-32 






• 




55(a) 

43 

31 


(o) Provisional, 


No. 30-A.— Exports of jute gunny bags and cloth ; Bags—Hessian, 


(In lakhs of bags) 


COTOTRIES 

Average of 

5 war years 
1016-17 
to 

1018-19 

Post-war 

average 

1030-31 

1031.32 

United Kingdom . 

Australia 

■United States of America • • • . . 

Argentine Republic 
‘.Other countries 

Totai, (ail countries) 

2,623 

77 

323 

84 

1,120 

113 

108 

314 

10 

870 

200 

81 

80 

8 

427 

285 

40 

74 

2 

429 

4,127 

981 

809 

830 
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Bags — Sackko. 



COVKTfilES 

Average 
of S war 
year* 
1916.17 
to 

1018-19 

p£>st-w*r 

average 

leso-si 

19S1-S2. 

tTnlted ElDgdom . 

AoatnUa . . . 

Japan . , . 

rsao>CbIna , , 

Java .... 
tjDlted States of America 
ChUe . . , , 

Peru .... 

Cutia .... 
Other countries . , 





102 

633 

m 

ISO 

218 

92 

467 

G1 

210 

941 

305 

470 

186 

146 

803 

31 

240 

SO 

235 

1.174 

192 

m 

B1 

S3 

414 

17 

174 

38 

243 

1.627 

ISO 

dS2 

43 

47 

292 

10 

20 

43 

155 

1.611 

TOTll (AIL COTOTaiEB) 


8,029 

8,002 

8,531 

3,040 


Cloth— Hessun. 


Ga l&Vluot 7ardJ) 


COffsrafBs 

Average 
of 8 rear 
yean 
1916-17 
to 

1918-19 

p«t»war 

average 

1930-81 

1931-82 

Calted Slogdoo 

Casafla ........ 

Auaualla ........ 

13nlted.8tatesot America 

ArgeBUaeSepubUe 

rrogcay 

Other countries ....... 

1.28? 

661 

177 

7.057 

1,184 

42 

1,209 

028 

608 

123 

6,810 

1.766 

86 

398 

876 

730 

163 

8,395 

2.016 

141 

646 

089 

62r 

173 

6,909 

093 

104 

662 

Total (all CotrsTtwES) 

11.467 

12,303 

12.886 

9,957 



22C 

























No. 30 -B,— Exports op jute bags and gunny olotH: 


Countries 

pre-war 

•average 

Wat 

average 

Post-war 

nverago 

1030-31 



1031-82 

No. (InkKn) 

No. (InUks) 

No. (laV.Ks) 

No. (laV.ks) 


DAOS 

United Kingdom ■ . • 

Europe (excepting United Kingdom) 
Egypt ..... 

Soutli Africa (Including Rliodealn) 

East Africa (Including .Mauritlu?) 

.Australia and New 7iea\and 

d.ava ...... 

Japan 

Far East (excepting Java and Japan) 
Soutli America .... 

Oontral America and West Indies 

Otiior countries .... 

• » 

* • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* * 


2,2nr. 

OSS 

nsr. 

212 

00 

7:17 

COO 

118 

•tor. 

(■22 

220 

717 

418 

con 

102 

177 

lie 

720 
20 r, 

IbO 

r.gi 

nnr. 

20.8 

«)7 

401 

287 

170 

200 

213 

OPO 

4lC 

64 

610 

278 

367 

■lie 

476 

308 

143 

182 

201 

742 

200 

40 

055 

117 

274 

451 

Total (All Countries) 

n.noi 

C,07C 


4,3lO 

3,6s; 

CLOTH 


Yds. 

(lakle.) 

Yds. 
(laic Us) 

YiU. 

(laVclw) 

Yds. 

(InUha) 

Yd*. 

(lakhs) 

United Kingdom .... 

danada 

Austriilin ..... 

United States of America 

Arcontino Republic. 

Other countries .... 


42R 

nnn 

20P 

0,0.1P 

1,727 

tioo 

i.onn 

£.04 

2.72 

G.Ow.S 

1,410 

1,010 

741 

f.OS 

170 

8,0.78 

1,813 

.V2S 

402 
73 1 
IBS 
8,638 
2,080 
770 

C 22 

033 

lOP 

C ,02 t 

1,010 

781 

Total (All COUNTRIES) 

0,700 

11, .'■>01 

12,703 

12,710 

10,811 


No. 31. — Exports of raw cotton, 

(In thoi)'>!\nil« of hnlca of 400 lbs ) 


Countries 

Prc-u-ar 

average 

Wnr 

avcrnp<> 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1031-32 

United Kingdom 

Other parts of the British Empire 

3’otal British Empire 

Japan 

Italy 

France .... ... 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 

Belgium 

Spam 

■Germany [ 

Austria (a) 

'Other countries ..... 

Total Foreign Countries 

total 

■ 

■ 

162 

13 

281 

0 


B 

£33 

1G5 

287 

172 

1,012 

233 

109 

31 

277 

50 

351 

107 

25 

^■ 1^1 

1,540 

203 

91 

289 

217 

01 

lOS 

32 

61 

1,080 

S02 

282 

COC 

217 

100 

300 

• % 

121 

1,080 

183 

SI 

430 

121 

45 

1C(! 

» » 

85 

2,235 

1,057 

2,752 

8,639 

2,197 

2,407 

2,100 

2,917 

8,020 

IIHSiBI 


(«) Figures prior to 1021-22 relate to Austria-Hungary. 
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1^0. 32'A.^Exports op cottox twist and yarn. 



CotJimiiEs 

Pie-srw 

eretagc 

Wat 

aversEo 

Post-'rar 

averagf- 

1980-31 

ie31-82 ■ 



Straits Settlementa 

:::::::: 
United Kingdom ...... 

Arabia other than Uaskat .... 

Other countries 

169,952 

2,1S3 

4,411 

2,030 

SOS 

9S3 

Ut 

13.13S 

110,284 
6.458 
4,111 
2, 677 
623 
1,246 
1,001 
8,325 

62,751 

4,720 

2,727 

2.725 

1,183 

474 

71 

7,515 

880 

3.981 

616 

4,464 

1.677 

219 

202 

n,es4 

■ 

TOTAt (Alt CoraiElEg) 

102A44 

129,685 

62.166 

2J,,!3 

22,043 


Ko. 32-B. — ^Exports op cotton twist and yarn by counts, 

^ {In thons&nds of lbs.) 


AMlCtSS 

Pre-war 
average 
for two 
yean 
1912-1$ 
and 
191$-14 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-81 

1981‘32: 

Nos. 1 to 20 . . • 

„ 21 to 40 . 

Abore No. 40 . , • 
Qrej't»>to1(ls (doubles) . 
Usipeelfled deimptlooi . 


196,459 

4,384 

2 

125 

124,697 

4,274 

.. 

644 

70,819 

2,395 

170 

6.782 

2,500 

16,475 

206 

8 

7,139 

600 

16.712 

843 

12 

4,699 

277 


Toiit 

200,970 

129.685 

82.166 

23.478 

22,043 


No. 33. — ^Exports OF iNDUN OBEY AND coloured cotton piecegoods. 


(o) Grey (unbleached). 

(In tbousftcds of ]^rd4> 


Cotriniins 

Pre-war 

srerage 

War 

aterage 

Post-war 

avenge 

1930 31 

igsi-S2 

-ersla 

straits Settlements 

Aden and Dependencies 

Kenya Colony and ZaniltU and ^mba . . 

Portuguese Last Africa . . . . • 

TOTAt (All CotJTTBIES) 

4A»09 

0,68$ 

667 

7,636 

4,158 

175 

4,914 

16,172 

9,828 

9,537 

1,«)8 

21,828 

8,626 

9S3 

5,268 

17,052 

8,117 

6,513 

933 

6,235 

7,292 

301 

4,457 

11,667 

i« 

181 

168 

1,709 

1. eoo 

79 

2, C05 
8,771 

262 

7 

125 

gso 

1,457 

11? 

1,903 

3,737 

47.414 

74,578 

42,515 

9.799 

8,515 


(6) Coloured, printed or dyed. 


Persia 

Jraa* . 

Straits Settlements 

Aden and Dependencies 

Kenya Colony and Zanslbar and Pemba 

Portogueao Last Africa ..... 

3,289 

2,757 

13,214 

S.534 

1,200 

9,830 

669 

0,855 

21,421 

12.188 

16,319 

3,147 

£.505 

9,616 

61R 

14.568 

24,321 

29.486 

20.150 

4,346 

3.850 

16,409 

1,978 

20,703 

15,271 

8,757 

10.606 

1,463 

6,535 

17.481 

4,877 

24430 

19,903 

12,748 

8,961 

1,540 

6,014 

16,945 

4.225 

26,448 

TOTAl (Alt COUSTBIES) 

42.881 

80,877 

121,243 

67.620 

93,784 


• rigma prior to 1921-22 relate toTnikey, Asiatic. 






















jS^o. 34. — Exports op Indian tea 


(In thousand's of lbs.) 


CorjSTRlES 

Pre-war 

average 

IVar 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1981-32 

Briush EMriKE 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

Ceylon 

Egypt 

Iraq (a) 

Capo of Good IIopo ..•••> 
Other British Possessions ..... 

Total British Empire 

Iraq(n) ........ 

Egypt . . . 

Eussia . ... 

United States of Athorica 

China (oscluslre of Hongkong, etc.) . 

Turkey, Asiatic (6) ..... . 

Persia ........ 

Cliile 

Other countries 

Total Foreign Countries 

Total 

101,481 

lO.lOS 

8,978 

4,102 

1,200 

lie 

2,028 

252,388 

10,003 

8,253 

8,403 

1,018 

T,lSl 

2,800 

270,777 

10,105 

5,756 

3,107 

2,072 

2,882 

600 

2,520 

298,600 

10,170 

4,630 

5,000 

~C34 

4,830 

201,100' 

14,133 

2,600 

2.007 

"~506 

4,100 

221,100 

270,012 

300,593 

823,640 

315,419 

20,011 

2,430 

7,899 

3,324 

347 

44 

1,001 

~ 

18,800 

0,340 

0,230 

3,000 

4,400 

1,733 

2,074 

4 

5,587 

23 

2,018 

2,115 

1,400 

3,330 

1,101 

8,057 

6,244 

0,800 

1,742 

872 

4,201 

485 

4,043 

' 915 
8,274 . 
3,458 
0,797 
1,203 
200 
2,016 
3S2 
4,816 

45,328 

42,770 

14,570 

82,004 

20,000 

200,407 

822,001 

321,100 

850,230 

041,518 


(а) Shown ns o foreign country from 1027-28. \ 

(б) Figures prior to 1021-22 Include Iraq. 


No. 35-A. — ^Exports of seeds 
Linseed 


(In luindroos of tons) 


CocKiniES 

Pre-Tvar 

average 

War 

average 

Po't-war 

average 

lOSO-31 

I031-S2 

United Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Belgium ....... 

Germany 

Australia 

Other countries 

Total 

130,5 

70.8 
20,0 

07.8 
33,5 

42,2 

203,5 

25,3 

10,0 

4,9 

2.0 

11.1 

7.0 

111,0 

42.0 

10.1 
23,1 

3,2 

11.4 

12,0 

il 

14 .1 

44.2 

14.0 

8 

9,8 

10.0 
20,6 

370,0 

270,4 

251,5 

250,0 

120,3 

Kape 

United Kingdom 

France ....... 



Belgium 

Germany • 

Other countries 

Total 

25,3 
63,5 
7,1 
98,0 
68,2 
- 10,0 

50,5 

19,0 

0,0 

5,4 

1,0 

7,6 

46,7 

17.0 

20.0 
50.5 
88,4 
21,2 

10,0 

10,0 

1.7 

1.8 
2,3 
6,B 

14,4 

5,6 

18,0 

4,0 

10,7 

272,7 

90,7 

205,8 

32,8 

53,0 
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No. 35-A.— Exfokib op SEEDs-^nfiJ. 
SeSAMOM (Til OB JiNJILl) 


(la tiondreds ot tool) 


CocriniUfs 

Pre-wM 

avenge 

war 

arerego 

Post-war 

average 

lOSO-Sl 

1931-82 

riao<% ••••••.. 

4S.1 


7,6 


1 

Italy 

13^ 

4.1 

8,7 



Relglum 4 . . A . . . . 

29, Z 

I.l 





20.2 





Other countries 4.4... 

16,8 

10.9 

8,4 

u 


TOtAI. 

119.3 

32,9 

27,6 

11 

12,3 


(a) FlguKa prior to l{>21*2SrcpteseBtAiutrU*Hiu>g&r7. 


GROU>mTJT 


Prance , 

United JCIjigdom 

^Iglntu • 

Italy 4 . . 4 4 . - • 

Gensany .4.4-4.- 

Netherlfts^ 

Other countries 

1C9,1 

l.fl 

15.8 

9 

7.4 

1 

17.8 

87,5 

8,8 

0 

2,9 

8 

' 18.6 

128,8 

18,3 

14,0 

14.6 

12,2 

7.S 

7,0 

172,2 

47^ 

77,0 
110 8 
137.9 
15,5 

223.2 
77,9 

4,5 

80,8 

121.8 

147.2 
17.1 

TOtAt . 

211.8 

118.7 

195,2 

601,2 

B72,0 


Cotton 


United Kingdom 4 • • • * • 

S83,S 

6,8: 

68.6 

2,6 

[ 152,1 

1 2,7 

40,5 

8 

H 

Total • | 

240,0 1 

C9.2 j 

1 154,8 1 

11,8 

1 


Castor 


United Kingdom 

United States of America . . • • 



Prance 

Italy . 


63,9 

llA 

13.7 

15.7 
11,0 

7.5 

47,1 

14.7 
1,1 

14.8 
7,1 
4,0 

10.5 

18.6 
4.1 
8,8 
4,3 
1.8 

19.0 
38.5 

6.1 

16.0 
6,5 
6,8 

88,2 

84.7 
4,1 

20.8 
12.1 

9.6 

Total . 

113,6 

83,8 

43,3 

91.0 

104,0 


Mo S6-B —Shares op peiscipai consTEies ik the total value 

OP EXPORTS OF SEEPS 


COtrSTSIES 

Pre-war 

average 

ITar 

average 

pMt-war 

average 

1950-81 

19S1-S2 



PnlUd Klrgdom ^ . . • , • 

Other i.arts ot the British Empire . • • 

Trance . 

Belgium 

Italy 

Germany 

Ainttla(a) 

Olhot rorelgn Countries . • • • 

6,6703 

8».t9 

7,1109 

4,44.10 

1,12,81 

3,45.61 

78.68 

1,4103 

6,34.S3 

69,65 

3.24.67 

25,99 

64,84 

17,57 

6,49 

74.47 

8,28,61 

72.27 

6,21,53 

2,87,03 

1,94,33 

1,46,30 

16.18 

1,87,83 

2,67.58 
<5.76 
8,9205 
46 71 
2,0021 
2,33,85 

T 

6.00,52 

1,00,39 

35,91 

4.51,72 

17,82 

2.01.70 
1,«0,5| 

3.61.71 









30. — ^Exports op Kice not in the nus 


(In thousands of tons) 


COUKTRIES 


British EitrmE— 
United Kingdom . 
Ceylon . . , • 

Hongkong . . 

Straits Settlements 
Mauritius 


Othw parts of the British Empire 


China (escluslve of Hong 

Germany 

Egypt . 

•Tapan . . 

Kcthorlands . 

Turkey, Asiatic . 
Arabia . 

Java 

Sumatra . . 

Other Foreign Countries 


Total British Empire 


Hongkong 


Pre-war War Post-war io80-81 1081-82 

average average average 



Total Foreign Countries 


37 —Exports of Wheat 


(In thousands of tons) 



Pre-war War Post-war maO-Ol 1931-32 

average average average 


British Empire — 

United Kingdom . • • 

Egypt 

Other parts of the British Empire 


Total British Empire 


France 



Belcdum . . 

Germany 

Egypt . . . 

Other Foreign Countries 


231 



































^0, 38, — Exports of Lao 


(In cwta ) 


COTOTBttS 

Praerar 

aTccage 

W»r 

average 

Post*wa 

average 

* 1930 81 

igsi^-* 

BhelUc— 






tJnRed Kingdom , , , 

79 423 

es 023 

76 618 

95 835 


Ignited SUtcs of Amttkk . , . 

idi $31 

190 687 

233 516 



Oe^mkny « . . , 

<0 SS8 

4 051 

11 076 



P«nc8 . , 

18 837 

0 372 

8 810 

11 198 

0 895 

, 

$6S2 

11 859 

10 S93 

27 91* 

83 932 

Ckn&da 

87 

691 

2112 


123 

Austrslli , , 

1769 

2 003 

2 875 

4172 

2 010 

Other countries . 

29 200 

17180 

12 038 

46 053 

658 

Tout 

SSe 941 

800 671 

855 037 

866 419 

297 012 

Bnttos ue— 






Orated Kingdom 

20181 

0 029 

8 885 

IB 779 

12 583 

Onlted States of Ametlen 

2 689 

1848 

3 063 

1858 

939 

Other eonntrUs . 

11 896 

2194 

2 m 

6 044 

4 642 

Totii 

84 786 

9 505 

14 088 

28 676 

18 184 

seed Uo (Total exports) 

9 740 

18 666 

8 765 

106 289 

104 667 

Stick lac (Total exports) 

5 878 

2 723 

1 560 

4 696 

12 841 

Other kUdt (T)tal exports) 

28181 

16 811 

38 003 

46 072 

81 050 

Torat (alt kixos) 

434 9S1 

345 876 

416 261 1 

847 151 

465 724 


No 39 — Exports of Imjigo 

(In e?rta 


CotrsTRies 

Prewer 

average 

War 

average 

Post Wat 
average 

1&30-81 

1981 82 

United Kingdom 

8 398 

14 455 

912 



United Stages of America 

154 

«S48 

32 



Egypt 

“Old 

8-88 

2 340 


.^H9 

Persia 

10S3 

1173 

869 


1 

Japan 

427 

3 851 

7 376 


1 

Tnikey Asiatic (<s) 

3148 

SSd 

S49 


1 


— 

— 

743 


^Hk I 

Other eoun'sles 

4177 

1 214 

197 

615 

BEI 

Toxai 

15 390 

SI 415 

18 807 

934 

799 


(a) rignies prlorto 1921 2*!ndnde Iran 
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ISO. 40. — Expoets of Opium 

(In thousands ot EupeeB) 


COUNTEIES 

Pre-^ar 

average 

War 

average 

Post-vrar 

average 

1930-Sl 

1931-82 

Indo-China ... .... 

29,07 

73,69 

76,96 

62,84 

44,04 

Java 

52,26 

46,96 

66,60 

26,72 

8,12 

Japan 

9,79 

30,21 

18,86 

- 

-• 

Siam 

18,84 

35,28 

43,65 

41,76 

34,76 

Straits Settlements 

1,48,74 

9,12 

3,20 

• • 

•• 

Hongkong ....... 

4,15,62 

12,99 

9,88 

• • 

•• 

Other countries ...... 

3,21,95 

10,20 

24,90 

li76 

1 

TOTAIi 

9,06,17 

2,17,36 

2,83,05 

1,22,07 

86,03 


Note. — ^T hls table excludes opium exported on Government account. 


No. 41. — Exports of Hides and Skins 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


CorNTEIES 


Pre*war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1930-31 

1931-82 

Raw hides — 

United Kingdom .... 

• 

80,67 

1,09,41 

59,96 

7,66 


United States of America 

• 

68,76 

1,66,16 

85,63 

1,26 

43 

Italy •••••»• 

• 

83,85 

1,44,99 

52,25 

32,01 

16,40 

Spain 


46,85 

20,64 

26,28 

16,60 

8,19 

Franco 

« 

8,27 

9,06 

5,19 

42 

23 

Belgium 

• 

7,07 

93 

3,61 

82 

23 

Gemany 

• 

2,43,48 

24,99 

76,37 

68,22 

• 82,48 

Kethorlands , , , . 

• 

16,64 

90 

8,73 

11,40 

4,28 

Austria \ 

Hungary S 

• 

1,28,77 

9,96 

^ 44 

• • 

■ • 

Other countries ..... 

<1 

22,96 

18,61 

29,67 

44,86 

28,60 

Total British Empire 


34,16 

1,16,46 

68,41 

7,78 

8,78 

Total Foreign Countries 


6,22,97 

3,88,14 

2,73,67 

1,60,88 

87,72 

Gband Total 

• 

6,67,12 

6,04,60 

3,41,98 

1,77,61 

91,60 

.Raw skins— 

United States of America 

t 

2,79,90 

3,98,36 

4,79,94 

2,58,24 

1,78,06 

United Kingdom 

• 

25,76 

38,91 

50,41 

31,93 

46,55 

France . .... 

• 

25,41 

21,90 

28,46 

20,78 

16,47 

Other countries 

• 

41,93 

28,17 

42,89 

61,67 

32,83 

Total British Empire . 

• 

32,04 

67,54 

68,73 

46,79 

63,61 

Total Foreign Countries 

* 

3,40,96 

4,24,30 

5,32,97 

3,16,78 

2,20,19 

Qbaed Total 

• 

3,72,99 

4,82,34 

6,01,70 

3,62,67 

2,78,80 
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No. Exports of Hides ard SKas-cowd. 


(In thonsands ol Eopesn 


Contnm 

Prewar 

nyerage 

^ ar 
aserago 

Post war 
average 

1930 31 

1911 8 

Dressed and Unncd Iddes— 

DnUcd Kingdom • 

Other oountrifs . 

Total Drltljb EajpJra • 1 

Tore^gn Countries 

QnatP TOTit 

Dres ed and tanned ikics — 

United Kingdom • 

United Sta^f at Am rica 

Japan • 

Other countries 

Total British Empire 

Foreign Coantrles * 

OiAXP Tom 

1 52 48 1 
4 10 1 

1 

4 37 SS 
186 

2 90 50 
28 80 

2 61 47 
829 

8 08 “4 

4 42 

iB 

4 38 03 
81 

8 O'* S'* 1 
16^4 

'’Mid' 
6 80 

8101“ 

2 64 

1 S6 07 ^ 

4 39 74 

3 19 36 

1 2 59 76 

2,12 66 

21 s 45 
20 Id 
12 70 
18 35 

1 98 57 ' 
58 62 
11 8® 

5 94 

213 83 
“t 74 
36 21 
1731 

3 22 79 

6 87 
29 15 

0 78 

8 76 9 

3 41 

25 69 
780 

"n 15 

40 63 

2 02 35 
260 

2 25 82 
66 77 

3 27 80 

210 81 

83 49 

2 70 78 1 8 4 95 1 

“ 02 59 

3 6769 

8 18 69 


No 42 — Exports op JIarqanpse ore 

(In tbouasda of toni) 



PBODOCnON 



































No. 44 .— Imports and Exports op Gold, Silver and Currency Notes 
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faroBTs AWD SzpoKTs OF Go£d, Saras ajto CossEhof Noras 



UkortUus ftnd I>«pe&Oii<iic{ea ' 



Bahrein fslands 



















No. li. Impokts hid EiPOttvs op lioui. Silver and Cdbeenov Noras— condd. 
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•? " =3 B 

S^O > ^ C7J 

53 o p to p ^ 

naP:(t-5H 


*Not lecorded prior to 1922-23. The flgiires for post-war average in columns 4 and 9 represent average for two years, 1922-23 and 1923-24, 
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No. 48 .— Declared value pee unit op Principal Imported articles 


Autioles 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1020-30 

1030-31 

1081-32 





a a. 

r?. 

a 

a 

P- 

B 

a. 

P* 

fl 0. p. 

1. Sugar, 16 D. 8. and aljove 

• 


Cwt. 

0 14 

4 

8 

8 

3 

6 

14 

2 

6 16 C 

Molassea .... 

• 

• 


2 8 

7 

1 

13 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 16 0 

I. Other articles ol food and drink — 













(a) Liquors — 













Ale, beer and porter 


• 

Gal. 

1 6 

7 

2 

4 

7 

2 

3 

0 

2 0 8 

Spirit — Brandy . 


• 

ff 

7 16 

0 

10 

10 

11 

11 

4 

10 

18 4 7 

„ Whisky . 


a 

f9 

G 8 

2 

10 

16 

4 

■ 17 

1 

8 

10 12 0 

„ present In drugs 

• 


t9 

17 0 

3 

28 

8 

11 

28 

8 

C 

SO 1 0 

(6) Provisions— 













Biscuits and cakes 

* 


lb. 

0 7 

S 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 11 11 

Farinaceous and patent foods 

• 


Cwt. 

14 14 

2 

27 

G 

3 

21 

IS 

4 

21 0 2 

Milk, condensed . 



lb. 

0 4 

G 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

11 

0 4 5 

Canned provisions 



Cwt. 

4C 10 

3 

41 

3 10 

40 

1 

1 

41 6 10 

' (e) Spices— 













Betclnuts .... 


• 

lb. 

0 1 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 1 11 

Cloves .... 

• 

• 

it 

0 5 

2 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 7 8 

{d) Other articles— 













S^lb « « • • • 

« 


Ton 

14 8 

6 

20 

4 

0 

10 

6 

6 

16 15 4 

8. oils- 













Kerosene .... 

• 

4 

Gal. 

0 0 

C 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 

8 

0 8 1 

4. Textile, Cotton — 













Cotton yarn 


• 

lb. 

0 14 

5 

1 

5 

10 

1 

0 

11 

0 16 2 

„ goods, grey 

• 


Yd. 

0 2 

8 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 2 0 

sf it • « 

• 

• 

if 

0 2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 3 1 

» ,, coloured . 

• 

4 

if 

0 8 

3 

0 

5 

0 

n 

4 

6 

0 8 7 

„ handkerchiefs and shawls 

w 

• 

No. 

0 8 

C 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

1 

0 2 3 

5. other textiles — 













(fl) Silk, raw .... 

• 

• 

Ib. 

4 9 

1 

5 

10 

7 

'4 

8 

0 

3 16 9 

„ goods, mixed 

• 

• 

Yd. 

0 12 

9 

1 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 9 6 

„ plecegoods 

• 


»9 

0 11 

2 

0 15 

6 

0 12 

1 

0 10 2 

(6) Wool— 













„ plecegoods 

• 

« 

Yd. 

0 14 

9 

1 13 

8 

1 

8 10 

1 3 H 

„ shawls ... 

• 

• 

No. 

2 7 

9 

4 

1 

6 

3 

9 

8 

8 10 0 

6. Apparel— 













Boots and shoes . , . 

• 

• 

Pair 

2 7 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 18 11 

0 10 ll 

V. Metals and manufactures 













Copper, wrought . 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

61 12 

1 

64 

9 

2 

61 

7 

0 

41 13 4 

Iron, bars and channel . 

• 

• 

Ton 

118 4 

2 

178 10 11 

165 11 

4 

210 8 3 
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No. 48.-Decla»ed value ter ukit op PEcoffAi Imported aeiicleb- 
continued. 


AEIICICS 

Pet 

Prenar 

average 

1920-3(} 

193041 

1931 32 

Iron or 

Beans, eic. . . • 




Ton 

Hap 

lis S 6 

Hap 

125 12 4 

{tap 

120 14 1 

« a p, 

109 15 7 

Nalls, etc. . • . 





S03 1 6 

2S9 0 4 

273 2 6 

239 6 10 

Pipes, ete, . . . 





ISO 10 0 

265 IS 11 

340 10 11 

S81 13 1 

lulls, chairs, etc . • 




Cwt 

3 ti e 

B 13 3 

7 5 2 

10 11 1 

Sheets, galvanised > 




Ton 

102 0 \ 

21S 12 9 

106 t 10 

107 6 6 

„ Umied . * 




„ 

SS6 IS 1 

320 6 2 

917 9 11 

SOI 8 2 

„ not galvanised • 





199 6 0 

132 11 0 

134 12 S 

129 2 0 

Tabes . . • • 




.. 

231 8 4 

2M 7 11 

304 9 7 

299 12 6 

Steel, bars . 





09 7 7 

IIS 11 0 

104 & 5 

89 11 10 

Tln,bloeV, etc 




Cwt. 

13S 4 s 

189 11 0 

09 9 8 

91 3 4 

8, Animals and other raw anc 
articles — 

(d) Animals horses . • 

manniac.nred 

No. 

«3S 0 S 

704 14 9 

632 10 4 

808 2 6 

(6) Fralts, eocoDuts 




„ 

0 0 10 

0 19 

0 13 

0 0 10 

(0 Dyeing inbstances— 
Anilloe 




lb 

0 12 4 

1 8 S 

1 6 7 

1 7 2 

Alltatine . < < 






0 8 2 

0 8 1 

0 9 1 

(d) Chemleali— 

Sodiam carbonate . 




Cwt 


5 14 6 

6 2 1 

6 1 4 

(s) Drugs, medicines— 
Qolnlne salts • • 




lb 


22 4 8 

21 7 S 

23 1 7 

(/) Tobacco maoulaetures— 
Dgarettea . 




, 

Biil 

4 0 7 

4 0 1 

8 10 10 

( 9 ) (lams and resins • 




Cwt 

IS 13 0 

10 11 6 

17 2 10 

17 5 8 

(ft) Flax— 

Canvas . • • 




Yd 

0 8 0 

1 3 3 

1 0 4 

0 13 1 

Plecegoads • 





OSS 

OSS 

0 10 9 

0 7 6 

(t) Coal . . . • 




Tod 

17 5 11 

18 7 9 

18 2 6 

20 3 0 

(f) Other taw maletlab— 

1 allow . • • 




Cwt 

23 5 1 

30 0 8 

26 5 2 

16 15 4 

(t) Other manafactnredart'cles— 








(i) Arms, etc — 









Gunpowder • 




lb 

0 11 7 

1 3 7 

1 2 2 

1 0 t 

(tO Glass and glassware— 
Beads 




Cwt 

83 9 1 

82 0 10 

62 10 1 

60 14 0 

Sheet and plate • 




S<| ft 

— 

0 2 3 

0 1 11 

0 2 0 

(tiO Paints and colours 




Cwt 

10 1 2 

28 1 6 

18 16 0 

lO 14 9 

{tO Printing paper 




.. 

12 8 3 

18 0 6 

14 7 7 

It IS 0 

(«) Soap . . 





10 11 7 

37 3 6 

33 It 2 

23 10 8 

(tO Umbrellas . 




No 

1 1 1 

2 0 6 

2 0 9 

2 0 0 

Ball ling materials— 

Brlchs 




No 

0 18 

0 5 6 

0 8 6 

0 3 lO 

Cetoent . • ♦ 




Cwt 

2 0 S 

2 10 1 

2 7 4 

2 6 0 

Pitch and tar 



i 

” 

4 14 

6 ej 

6 8 7 

4 IS 1 
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No. 49.— Declared value per unit op Principal Exported articles 


Atotoms 

Per 

Pre-war 1 

overage 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 



it a. p. 

it a. p. 

it a. p 

it a, p. 

1. Food gtatos— cereals— 






Rice (not In the husk) .... 


6 6 8 

6 12 11 

6 11 8 

3 14 0 

■Wheat 

» 

5 5 5 

8 3 0 

4 13 4 

3 11 10 

„ flour . 


7 14 8 

10 0 S 

8 8 0 

6 12 7 

Barley . 

t> 

4 4 2 

0 0 0 

4 7 9 

3 0 5 

2. Food grains — 






Fulso ••••••» 

Cwt. 

4 14 

8 7 2 

CCS 

4 12 9 


lb. 

0 7 1 

0 11 1 

0 10 7 

0 9 1 

Ooi^oo >••••«• 

Cwt. 

54 0 4 

78 14 10 

05 8 1 

00 11 9 

4. Other articles of food and drink— 






<o) Spices — 






Pepper ....... 

lb. 

0 4 8 

0 12 5 

0 7 6 

0 6 8 

Oliillics • • • • « • « 

9f 

0 2 4 

0 3 10 

0 2 10 

0 2 1 

<6) Other articles — 






OU ....... 


0 0 0 

0 14 1 

0 13 1 

0 11 8 

5. Seeds, oils and oilcake — 






Seeds — 






Castor 

Cwt. 

7 6 2 

10 1 7 

8 9 0 

7 3 2 

Goprtv •«•••«« 

• » 

17 16 7 

80 6 2 

24 5 1 

27 1 6 

Cotton ...... 


3 12 0 

4 11 11 

2 12 0 

2 8 10 

Groundnut 

fl 

8 6 1 

11 7 7 

8 0 8 

7 8 8 

Linseed 

f> 

10 8 8 

11 8 0 

10 8 7 

0 5 10 

Bapeseed 

!f 

7 9 8 

10 6 3 

7 15 1 

6 12 11 

Sesamum ...... 

t$ 

10 6 6 

12 9 7 

15 9 10 

9 6 11 

Oils— 

J) 





Castor 

Gal. 

1 6 10 

2 11 

1 15 0 

18 7 

Coconut ...... 


1 12 8 

2 0 0 

2 2 8 

1 IS 6 

Oilcakes 

Cwt. 

3 12 8 

5 11 0 

4 18 

3 7 3 

6. Textiles, Jute — 






Jute, taw 

Ton 

290 7 4 

330 12 5 

207 14 8 

190 11 6 

Gunny bags 

No. 

0 4 5 

0 0 9 

0 5 5 

0 4 6 

>» cJoth • • , , , 

Td. 

0 10 

0 2 11 

0 2 1 

0 18 

7. Textiles, Cotton— 






Cotton, raw 

Cwt 

■ 88 11 3 

44 12 3 

33 0 8 

27 11 4 

.» yam 

. lb. 

0 7 11 

0 12 6 

0 10 9 

0 9 8 

„ piece-goods, grey 

. Yd 

0 2 6 

0 4 8 

0 4 4 

0 4 4 

» I, coloured . , , 

• »l 

0 6 0 

0 6 9 

0 6 .7 

0 4 11 
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^ other texUtet- 
Wocl, raw . 

8 Bides and tl bi£— 

Bides raw 
» tanned 
Bkins raw . 

I, tanned , 

1® Metals and Ores— 

Manganese ote 

11 Other raw and mannlactnted artlelea— 

(s) Boeing lobetances— 

Indigo < . 

Mi’tobalana < 

(i) Clemleala*^ 

Saltpetre • . . . 

(e) Bngs, medicines, e(e.-» 

7obae It — 

Unmanntactnted 
Qgars • • 

Opium • • • 

(d) Bemp raw • « 

(e) Lac shell . . • 

if) Coal 

(p) Jlannrcs — Bones • . 

(») Other raw materials— 

Enhher raw • 

Coir, nnmarniactored . 

Slica . 

(0 Other mannlactnrcdrrtlcles— 

Candles 

Paraffin srax • • • 

1» BnUdlca roatetlsls— 

Teahwocd . > • • • 
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Tea— Sale Averagj 
Assam . 

Cacliar . 

Sylhet . 

Darjeeling 

Daoars . 

m 

Teral 

Clill.tngong 

All other pla * * 

^ Geskrai, At ’ 0 

Jnte, raw — 

Jat E'a ’ < 0 
{Calcutta).L „ ^ 
District 4’s (f ® ^ 

Dlists (Calcu ’ I* 0 

Lightnings (C‘ ^ 0 

Jnte nianufactm 

D. Twills, 2 
(Calcutf-al^ 

Hessian Clot V 


Hessian Clo? 10 
cutta). 

Cotton, raw, Jf 
(Bombay). 

Cotton yarn (In<| 

I (a) 

Twist, No. til 



Co'ton yaradmif 
(Bombay) * 

Cotton piecegood 

Longcloths „ 
(Bombav)J 
T-Clotbs 2& 
(Ecinlay)/ (d) 
Chadsrs 64h jo 
(Bombay)! 

Cotton piecogoofi 

|j 

Lclpmann'sP 
(Bombay)i 
Orey slilrt 
(Bombay)! 
^l^hito mulls] 

t I • • 

Bice- 

Big Mills sp^ Q 
fmaUMilisi g 
Secta, No; 1 
Ballam, Noi 


Note. — fbs — 

^dJwtf. U.at CO ouototions were 


^ ^ (I'Woi'can snd Indian Vt.r .ing) 












leso SI 


1632 



65 0 0 
















jSfo. 51 . — Prices of cotton^ raw akd Index Numbers of ootton, raw and 

CLOTH IN Liverpool 

iCompiled from F. JF. Tatter salV s Cotton Trade Fevieid) 


April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Atignst . 
September 

October , 

November 

December 

January . 

February 

March 
April , 


] 

Prices of cotton, 
raw American 
Middling 
(Pence per lb.) 

Index Nnmbers 
(July, 1914«100) 

Cotton, raw 
American 

Cloth 

1931 







( 

2 . 

« 


5-76 

86 

111 


10 . 

• 


5*69 

84 

110 

• •; 

17 . 

« 


6-55 

83 

lOS 

C 

24 . 

• 


5*62 

86 

lOS 

r 

1 . 

• 


6*46 

82 

108 

1 

8 . 

« 


6-39 

81 

108 

• • j 

15 . 

• 


6*26 

79 

107 

' 

22 . 

• 


6-12 

77 

105 

i 

28 . 

• 


4*80 

72 

104 

t 

6 . 

« 


4*78 

72 

104 


12 . 

• 


4*76 

71 

103 

• • ^ 

19 . 

4 


4*76 

71 

103 

( 

26 . 

4 


6*43 

81 

106 


' 3 . 

4 


5*48 

82 

106 


10 . 

4 


6*06 

76 

103 


17 . 

• 


6*17 

78 

103 


24 . 

« 


4*98 

75 

lOS 


.31 . 

• 


4*62 

69 

102 

r 

7 . 

• 


4*29 

64 

99 


14'. 

4 


3*80 

67 

96 


21 . 

* 4 


3*70 

66 

94 

( 

.28 . 



3*83 

67 

96 

( 

' 4 . 

« 


3*71 

66 

96 


>11 . 

4 


3*70 

66 

96 

i 


4 


3*74 

66 

96 


. 25 . 

• 


6*19 

78 

104 


' 2 . 

4 


4*31 

65 

102 


9 « 

4 


4*66 

68 

104 

m 

10 . 

4 


4*77 

71 

106 


23 . 

4 


4*97 

76 

105 


1.30 . 

4 


4*99 

76 

105 


c ® • 

4 


6*03 

76 

107 


3 • 

4 


606 

76 

107 


)20 . 

4 


4*89 

73 

106 


I27 . 

4 


4*90 

73 

105 


4 . 

4 


6*14 

77 

105 


11 . 

4 


5*21 

78 

104 


s • 

4 


6*20 

78 

104 


24 • 

4 


6*30 

80 

104 

1932 

» 

4 


6*39 

81 

104 


r 3 . 

4 


6*33 

80 

104 

« • 

j 15 . 

4 


• 5 41 

81 

106 


1 22 . 

4 


6*62 

83 

106 


C. 29 V 

4 


6*52 

83 

106 


r.r • 

4 


6*68 

84 

106 

• • 

j 12 • 

4 


6-69 

84 

106 


y 19 • 

4 


6*95 

89 

ZOS 


V.26 . 

4 


6*79 

87 

110 


( ^ • 

4 


6*73 

86 

110 

« • 


4 


6*61 

83 

110 


y lo a 

4 


6*61 

83 

108 


v24 . 

4 


615 

77 

106 

• « 

1 . 

4 


4*81 

72 

104 
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No. .'ji-STAtisncs or tUnmuE toeiohts from Calootta, Bombay, Kabacbi, Madras and Rangoon Io London 
JIarseilltjs, Antwerp, Hamburq and Japan, 
































No. 53 .— Indiaij Sea and Land Customs Revenue (EiOLUDiNo Salt Revenue) 
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1^0. 53.— Indian Sea and Land Costoms Rbvenob (excluding Salt Revenuf) — contd . 
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^* 0 , 

IMPOBT TARIFF— con«(?. 

Pabt I.— Aiticles wliicli are free of dntj—contd 


KO. 


15 


16 


Names of Articles 


17 


18 


HARDWABB, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS 


The following Agriculturnllmplemcnts, namely, 
winnowers, threshers, mowing and reaping 
machines, binding machines, elevators, seed 
and corn crushers, chafl-cutters, root-cutters, 
ensilage cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drius, hay-tedders, hay- 
presses, potato diggers, latex spouts, spray- 
ing machines, powder blower, whlteant ex- 
terminating machines, beetpullers, broad- 
cast seeders, cornplckcrs, corn-sheUers, cultl- 
packets, drag-scrapers, stalk-cutters, hus- 
kers and shredders, potato planters, lime 
sowers, manure spreaders, listers, soil-grad- 
ers and rakes ; also agricultural tractors ; 
also component parts of these implements, 
machines or tractors, provided that they 
can he readily fitted Into their proper places 
in the Implements, machines or tractors 
for which they are Imported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be used for purposes un- 
connected with agriculture.* 

The following dairy and poultry farming ap- 
pliances, namely, cream separators, milking 
machines, milk sterilising or pasteurizing 
plant, milk aCratlng and cooling apparatus, 
churns, butter dryers, butter workers, 
milk-bottle fillers and cappers apparatus 
specially designed lor testing milk and 
other dairy produce and incubators ; also 
component parts of these appliances, pro- 
vided that they can be readily fitted Into 
their proper places In the appliances for 
which they arc Imported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily he used for other than 
dairy and poultry farming purposes. 

Instruments, apparatus and appliances. Im- 
ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and In actual use by him in the 
exercise of his profession or calling. 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, sugar centrifuges, 
sugar pugmllls, oil-presses, and parts there- 
of, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal p'ower and 
pans for tolling sugarcane Juice. 


No. 


10 

20 


20A 


21 


21A 

21B 


22 


23 


24 


24A 

24B 

24C 

24D 

25 
25A 

25B 

26 


Names of Articles 


METALS 

Current coin of the Government of India. 

Gold bullion and coin, and gold sheets and 
plates which have undergone no process of 
manu/acturc subsequent to rolling. • 

Zinc, unwrought. Including cakes, Ingots, tiles 
(other than boiler tiles), hard or soft slabs 
and plates, dust, dross and ashes: and 
broken zinc. 

PARER 

Trade catalogues and advertising circulars 
ported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

Postage stamps, whether used or unused. 

Paper money. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 

Second-hand or used gunny bags or cloth made 
of Jute. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Art, the following works of (i) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
bcnefitln a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
pub c character Intended to bo put up In a 
public place, including the materials used, or 
wortodofnot” " oonstruotlon, whether 

Books printed, including covers for printed 
books, rnaps, cbnrts and plans, proofs music 

Light Ships. 

Ropes, cotton. 

Starch and farina. 

Slone prepared ns for road metalling 
IV.— Misoellaneotu and nnclassiflel-- 
Anlmals, living, all sorts. 

Insignia and badges of official British and 
Foreign orders. 

Plants, living, all sorts, 

Specimras, models and wall diagrams illustrative 
of natural science, and medals and antioue 
coins. 


tT,. 1 Plnance Department (Central Revenues), Notifications Nos 37 nnd 

the 18th September and 29th November, 1980 xesnectlvelv the fellowlnu nprlmitnrni ’ j 

mente, namely, flame throwers for attachment to spraying mnchlnra designed fw^e extermlnatmn 

and Intox cups, are exempt from payment of Import duty, ucwbuuu lor me extermination of locusts. 


Part II. — Articles wLicIi are liable to non-prof ective duty at special rateSc 


No. 

Names of Articles 

Unit or method of 
assessment 

Jlflte of duty 

27 

I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco-^ 

FISH 

Fish, Salted, Wet or dry .... 

• The rate since the 18th M 

Indian maund of 8£? 
lbs. avoirdupois 

weight. 

arch. is anno, 

Such rate or rates of duty not 
Kceedlng one rupee as the 
Governor-Generalln Council mar, 
by notification In the Oaietle of 
itiam, from time to time, pre- 
scribe,* pint 6 per cent, ad valorem, 
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No. 64 — continued 


IMPORT TARIFF— confrf 

Pabt n.-Articl63 which arc Uahlc to non-proteotivc duty at special rates- 
contd. 





Ko 

Karnes of Attlclea 

Unltoimethodof 

assessment 

Batcof dnty 


FflUITS AKD 1 EGETADLFB 


_ 

ill 

Currants 

Cirt 

Its A, 

1 0 


11QCOE8. 



28 

20 

Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider and other ferment- 
ed liquor* 

Benatored iplri^ 

In baricls or other con 
tatnera containing 2 
ot or more, per is 
perial gallon. 

In bolUea contalnln 
lesa than 27 oz hn 
not less than 20 oz 
per bottle 

In bolUea contalidni 
lets than 18} os hn 
not 1ms than lo ot 
per bottle 

In bottlet contalnln] 
leaa than 0} oi bn 
not less than 8 oz 
per bottle 

In ether conUtnen, per 
Imperial gallon 

J.i tolernt . 

BS A. 

0 12 
r 

0 2 

0 1 

0 i 

1 0 

7| per cent 

SO 

SpUiU (other than denatured *plrit>— 


£s A. 

so 0 


(1) Btaadfi gin, ram «hlslr7, and 

other aorta of iptrlts not other* 
«!*$ ipeclOed, Indodlog wloe* 
eontalnlog more than 42 per cent 
of proof aplrlt. 

(2) Liqueur*, cordials mixtures aod 

other preparations contalnloa 
spirit (other than draga and 
medldoesl^ 

Imperial gaOoh of the 
strength ot London 
proof. 



({) Entered In such a tnannet as 
to'ndlcate that the a'renislb 
Is not to be tested 
(li) not so entered 

(8) Brogs and zaedldnes contaliilog 
spill 

(0 entered in such a manoei as to 
indicate that the atrenstti Is 
not to he tested 
«0 not so entered 

Imperial gailoa . . 

Imperial gallon of the 
atrci^b of 1-ondon 
proof 

40 0 1 

SO 0 1 


Imperial gallon, , 

Imperial gallon of the 
otrength of London 
proof. 

Imperial gallon . * 

so 0 

21 11 


(4) Perlomed spirits 

48 0 


Prorldsd that-* 

(a) the dotT on any article In 
eluded in this Item shall tn 
no case he lets than the 
duty which wonlct he charged 
It the Bitleie were Induded 
InPartV of the Sutntory 
Scbedola (La 20 pet cent ad 
csterem) , 

(&) where the unit of asseument 

Is the Imperial gallon of the 
strength of London proof 
the dntr shall be Increased 
orreducMin proportion as 
tbs strength Is greater or 
less than London prooL 



81 

Wines, not containing more than 42 per 
cent, of proof spirit— 

(1) Champagne and other aparulng 
wines. 

(2) Other sorts 

Bpnla) gallon . 

0 8 


Cnsperiat gallon . . 

CO 1 
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No. 64 — continued 
IMPORT TARIPF— cowic?. 

Part II. — Articles wMcli are liable to non-protective duty at special rates- 

contd. 



Names of Articles 


TJiiit or method of 
assessment 


Rate of duty 




OTHKE FOOD AND DEINK 


84 Molasses 


Ad valorem 


. 25 per cent. 


84A Saccharine (except In tablets) and such 
other Bubstancra as the Governor-General 
In Connell may, by notification In the 
Gazelle of India declare to bo of a like 
nature or nso to saccharine. 

84B Saccharine tablets ..... 


Ad valorem . . 15 per cent, or Es. 5 per pound of 

Saccharine contents, whichever Ib 
hicher. 

tu ** Xbe rate at which excise duty Is for 

t t avoirdupois the ti-me being leviable on salt 
weight. manufactured in the place where 

the import takei place,* plus 4j 
annas per mannd if manufactured 
outside India. 


S5 Salt, excluding salt exempted under No. 2 


TOE.4.CCO 


weight. 


80 Tobacco, unmanufactured 


Pound 


Es, a‘. 
1 S 


Ad valorem 


8 7A Cigarettes of value— ! 

(а) not exceeding Es. 10-8 per thousand I 

(б) exceeding Es. 10-S per thousand. 
Norn.— For the purposes of this item, 

value means real value as defined in 
30 of the Sea Customs Act, 
1878, provided that the deduction 
allowed under clause (o) of that 
X? calculated in all cases 

as u the cigarettes were classified under 
sub item (a). 


. 90 per cent. 


Thousand 

Ditto 


38 All other sorts of Tobacco manufactured 

mafcrials and produce and 
ariicies mainly unmanufactured— 

COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL 

39 Coal, coke and patent fuel 

89A Tin, block . 


Pound 


, Oil'S 

Koms“U Ind M^-o” SpSt wh?ch°haM'^^^ Imperial gallon 
flashing point below om hundred degriel 
closf test.”^''**’ ® ^h^^ometer by Abel’s 
Motor spirit . 


. 250 0 


Three annas. 


Mineral Oil— 

(1) whldi has its flashing point at nr Tnn 

• ■ 

•liovc'lwj hSSatfd'dlSreSS S ImpMalgallra 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer! and 
for ordinarily used 

iSbrlw^lon'r 1°^ 

ab^ove'''’onc "lrandrcd^‘'aSd ’'mv 

falirenhclt’s thenno- 

nnrllv "at ordi- 

nnnij used except ns fuel or tor 


Right annas. 


Es. A. 
12 8 


One anna and eight pics. 


10 per cent. 


* The rate ot rTrien , " . ' — _ I 

the 1st Jannary, 1932 and until further notice Is Ee 1-9-0. 
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1 ^ 0 . 64 — ayntmued 
IMPORT TARIFF— confcf. 

Part H. — Atticles ’wHch are Hatle to non-protectiva dutj at special rates— 
conld. 


C^BKUOES A5D CARTS 
SlototC*fs,motorcyclWitndwol«r*wt«w. Arf rotofm 


CHEMirALS, DRUGS AJTD MBOICTBE^j 


<SA Cottoo, half and canvas plr tslCIOK tof Ai 

ToacVlneTT , 

43B Bflbbct-lQsnlsted ecppervtrea aAdesbleti Aara^m 
{10 core oi vmch etber tbaa o&o spedaUr 
desired as a pilot core, hu a sectional 
area oi leu tbao oae^lBlitletb part of • 
square loch, whether n-ade with any 
sddltional {asalttlof or eorerte; mate' 


20 per cent, or 4 annm per pair 
wUehertr Is higher. 
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J!5o. 54 — Gonf.in'ucd. 


BIPOBT TARIFF— cojifrL 

Part II.— Articles rvhick are liable to noii-protective duty at special rat-es- 

concld. 


IJnmes of Arllclca 


>rETAL3. 

43 Silver btilllon ftnd coin, not oUiwylgc 

Hpcclflcd, nnd silver ehccta nnd 
■which hnvo nnderROne no process of 
mnnnfoctnro Bnhaoqnont to roillns. 

YAR:^S Ah'O TnXTTI.a faruics 

4SC Artlflclnt silk yarn nnd tlircad . 

44 CottoTV twist and yarn and coUon sowing or 

darning thread. 

45 A Silk or nrtlDclal Bilk mixture?, that la to 
snv — 

(n) fabrics composed In part of Fom? 
other textile than allk or arlinclal 
bIIU and In irhlch any portun. 
oltlicr of the '(vnrp or of the weft 
hut not of both Is silk or nrtlQcial 

Bilk ; 

(b) fabrics not being silk or artificial silk 

on which allk or artlOcIal silk la 
Buperlmposcd such ns embroi- 
dered fabrics ; 

(c) articles made from sneh fabrics and 

not othcrwlso spcclfli-d (.ire 
No. inOA). 

4BB Yam (excluding cotton yam) such ns Is 
ordinarily used for the maniifnctiirc of 
belting for machinery. 

JITSCEbT.ANF.OUS 

46 I Printing typo 


I cement. 

40D Prlnte.r’s Ink 


Unit or 
method of 
assessment 

R,ato of duly 

Ounce 

Six nnnnn. 

A <f raloum 

16 per cent. 

,f d rnforem 

r> per cent or 1} anna-s per pound 
whlrhrvrr Is higher. 

T 


r.4rt e.tlorcm . . 

pet cent. 

A ri ratorrm . 

per cent. 

Pound . 

Odd anna. 

Jl». A. 

Ton .... 

11 0 

,1 d ralorem . . 

8 prr cent. 


Part III. — Articles -which are liable to duty at per cent od valorem. 


Names of Articles 


Names of Articles 


I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco — ■ 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN'S STORES 

48 Vinegar in casks. 

n.— -Raw materials and produce and aiUtles 
mainly unraannfaclnred — 

■WOOD AND TIMBER 

49 PIre'wood. 

Articles wholly or mainly nianiifacfiircd— 
CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES 

50 Copperas, green. 


j miscellaneous 

53 j Aeroplanes, aeroplane parts, aeroplane cnplnc'. 

: aeroplane cnplne tmns and rnblir tyres arm 
I tubes used cxclnElvely for acroplnncs, 

64 [The following printing n, .".ferial, nantdy, leads, 

I RUd TOftnl quoins, shoot-.l 

j • Ingsticks and gailcysnnd metal fnrnlturc, | 

65 Racks for the wJlhcrJeg of fca leaf. 1 

i 

I 

67 I Podder, bran and poIIardF. ’ 
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No. 64 — coiUmued. 
IMPOKT TAaiFF-«m(i. 


Fart IV.— Articles -which are liable to duty at 10 per cent* ad ralorem, 

ITamesotArtlclca 


Karnes ofAitIclea 


III.— Atdelcs nbollj or nalalr msoiifielureA— 
BY2S AKL COrODAS. 


Teleeraphte lutraaeots and appantos. and 
parts thareaf loipcrted by, ot uader the 
orders ot. a railway admloUtratloa. I 


Plata fot^Jai^Wd (^ds; warpisg mills ;| 


(6) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wire; I 
and cables and other electrical wires and 
cables, insulated or not; and 
troughs, eondulta and insulators designed I 
as parts of a transmission system, and i 
the Ottlnp thereof. 

lyota. — The term ‘Indnstrial system ’niedinsob*! 

' clstue (8) means an Installation designed 

to bo employed directly In the peifor* 
mance ot any process or series of pro- 
cesses necessary for the manufscture, 
prodDcUon or extraction of any commo-' 
dlty. I 


Printing and Utbonaphle Ifaterlal, namely, 
presses, llthograpblc plates. eomposlcg itlcke, 
chases, Imposing tables, lltbograpble stoaea, 
slereo-btoeKS, wood blocJci. half-tone btoeki, 
electrotype btocirs, protest lloeks and highly 


JfETAZS— lAOK AKD 8TEE1. 

^If^awSl’chanoelandtee not otherwlieipecl- 
£ed (imKo. 149). , I 

^ bar and rod not otbenrUe tpeclOtd (If# 

• Ko.l«4>. I 

„ rice bcwls. 


An Bitl^ except dyes and colours comprised in Item Ko. MA and MscUn^ ■ 

60^ tic Sd 6BD TOder this head are llatle to an additional doty of S| per ctat od eatorm from Jst Jtareh, :»3l. 
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No. 54 — continue. 


IMPORT TARIFF— erf. 

Part IV.— Articles wMcF are liable to duty at 10 per cent* ad mlorem^oontd. 


Names of Articles 


ni.— Articles wholly or.maioly manufactured 
— confti. 

metals— IRON AND STEEL— conW. 

Iron or Steel, anchors and cables. 

„ „ hoops and strips. 

naiis, and washers, all 

” sorts not otherwise specified . 

pipes and tubes; also fittings 
, ” therefor, that is to say, bends, 

boots, elbows, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, cocks 
and the like, excluding pipes, 
tubes and fittings therefor 
otherwise specified (see 
No. 140). 

„ „ railway truck material not other* 

wise specified including bearing 
plates, cast iron, sleepers and 
lever-boxes. 

„ „ tramway track material, not 

other^nse specified {lee No. 
160 ), including rails, fish-plates, 
tie-bars, switches, crossings 
and the like materials of 
shapes and sizes specially 
adapted for tramway tracks. 

,, „ sheets (including cuttings, discs 

and circles) under i inch thick, 
whether fabricated or not, if 
coated with metals other than 
tin or zinc. 

,, ,, plates and sheets (including cut- 

tings, discs and circles) not 
under J inch thick, not other- 
wise specified (see Nos. 146, 
147, 153 and 164) whether 
fabricated or not. 

„ „ barbed or stranded fencing-wire 

and wire-rope. 


„ (other than bar or rod) speolahy 
designed for the reinforcement 
of concreteT 

„ expanded metal. 


02 Steel, angle and tee If galvanized, tinned ori 
lead-coated. 


(other than bars), alloys, oruclbl6, shear, 
blister and tub. 


„ (other than bars) made for springs and 
cutting tools by any process. 

Steel, Ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs of a 
thickness of IJ Inches or more. 


Steel, bar and tod, the following kinds — 

(o) shapes specially designed for the rein- 
forcement of concrete, if the small- 
est dimension Is under J Inch ; 


Names of Articles 


METALS— IRON AND STEEL— cemefrf. 

(b) all shapes and sizes, if— 

(i) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister 
or tub steel, or 

(ii) galvanised or coated with other 
metals, or 

(ill) planished or polished. Including 
bright stcol shafting ; 

(c) other qualities, if of any of the follow- 
ing shapes and sizes — 

(I) rounds not over Inch 

diameter, 

(II) squares under and not over 

Inch side, 

(Hi) flats, if under 1 inch wide and 
not over i inch thick, 

(iv) flats not under 8 inches wide 

and not over J inch thick, 

(v) ovals, if the dimension of the 

major axis is not less than 
twice that of the minor axis, 

(vi) all other shapes, any size. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING-STOCK 
Railway materials for permanent-way and 
rolling-stock, namely, sleepers, other than 
iron and steel, and fastenings therefor ; 
bearing plates, chairs, interlocking appara- 
tus, brake-gear, shunting skids, couplings 
and springs, signals, turntables, weigh- 
bridges, carriages, wagons, traversers, 
rail removers, scooters, trollies, trucks, 
also cranes, water-cranes and water- 
tanks when imported by or under the orders 
of, a railway administration ; 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry 
‘ railway ’ means a line of railway subject to 
the provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 
1890, and includes a railway constructed in a 
State in India and also such tramways as the 
Governor-General in Council may, by notlfl- 
cation in the Gazette of India, specifically 
include therein : 

Provided also that articles of machinery as 
defined in No. 18 A or No. 18 D shall not b* 
deemed to be included hereunder. 

Component Parts of Railway Materials, ns 
defined in No. 63, namely, such parts only 
as are essential for the working of railways 
and have been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality which would not be 
essential for their use for any other purpose _ 
Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be compo 
nent parts of the railway material to which 
they belong, if they are essential to its 
operation and are imported with it in such 
quantities as may appear to the Collector of 
Customs to be reasonable. 

Ships and other vessels for inland and harbour 
navigation, including steamers, launches, 
boats and barges Imported entire or in 
sections : 

Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
In No. 18A or No. 18D shall, when separately 
imported, not be deemed to be Included here- 
under. 


• All articles under this head are liable to an additional duty of 2J per cent ad valorem from IstMarch, 1931. 
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No. 64 — continued. 

BIPORT TKRXFF-~contd. 

-Paet V.— Articles wMoh are liaHe to duty at 16 per cent* ad mlorm. 


No. 

Kamea ol Aitlclee 

IB 



1.— Pood, DHnk end Tobacco— 

78 

^ ,,, TEXTILE IIATEEIALB 

Textile materials, the following 

66 

pisn 

Flsli, excluding eaUed fisb (tee No. 27). 


Silk waste, and raw silk Including cocoons, 
taw flax, hemp, jnteand all other unmann. 
factored textile materials not otherwise 
specified. 

66 

Flshmaws, Including alngally and sozUle, and 
Bhark&ns. 

70 

W 

67 

Fnoira and veoetables 

Fzulta and Vegeiablcst all eorts, freeb. deled 
salted or pieaeived, not otfaernUe apecified. 

80 

81 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Canes and rattans. 

Cowries and shells. 


GRAIN, PULSE AND PLOOIt 

82 

Ivory, unmanufactured. 

6d 

Floor, except Sago floor. f 

85 

melons Stones, unset and imporfed cot {»« 
No. 6). 

69 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN'S STORES 

Provisions and OUmaa's Stores and Qroccties, 
all sorts, excludlog vinegar In casks («ee 
No. 48] 

““ 

All other raw materlaU and produce and 
articles mainly numssufaetored, not other, 
wise specified. 

in.— iH.rlcs nholl; or mslnl; ma&nfsctored— 



86 

APPAREL 1 


TEA 

■ * . P 

71 

Tea. 


. • ■ • -s' 


omBR FOOD AND DRINK 



78 

Coffee. 


boots and shoes. 

78 

All otber sorts of Food snd Drink not other, 
wlaeapecifleil. 

II. — Raw lualerlofs and proilace and srdetes 
matnlf iintnenufaclurcd— 

80 

SOA 

ARMS, ammunition AND MIUTART 
STORES 

Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast. 

Ing gcbtlne, blasting dynaiulte, blasting 


avsis, SE3ZX8 Ayp lac 

' s “ 

74 

Gums. Resina sad Lac, all aorta, not otberwUe 
■peclded (i<# No lOD). 



76 

OILS 

All sorts of aidnial, esaentlal, mineral, and 
vegetable non-essential oils not otherwise 
apecified {ire Nos 40, 40A and 41). 

87 

CONVEYANCES 

Conveyances.notspcdfied In No. 142, 


SEEDS 


■ 

76 

Seeds, all sorts, not otherwise apecilled. 


■ . ' ■ 'p' • 


TALLOW, 8TEARINE AND WAX 



77 

All sorts of Stearlne, wax, grease and animal 
fat, not otherwise specified. 


. »*. • 1 • 


• All fcttlelM tills 1*®*^ ^*‘”P llaW# to so »ddlH6Bil 


2G2 




No. bi—coniinved. 

IMPORT TARlRP-cowffZ. 

Pabt V.— Articles wliicli are liable to duty at 15 per cent* ad mlorem- 

collide 


Names of Articles 


CHEMICALS, DHUQS AND MEDICINES 

Chemicals, drugs and medicines, nil sorts, not 
otbcrivlBO specified. 


Names of Articles 


HIDES AND eiClNS AND LEATHBIl 

05 Ilidcaand Skins nototlierwlscspecincd,leatlier 
andlcallier inantifactureB, all sorts, not 
otl\cr\\ Isc spccltkd, 


CUTLEKT, HAEDWAllE, IMPLEMENTS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 

Sh GttUerv^excludlu^ plated cutlery 

00 Hnrdvrnro, ironmongery and tools, allsorta, not 

otlicrwlsc spcclfleil. 

90A Electrical Control Gear and Transmission Gear 
namely, switches, fuses, and currcirt-hrcak- 
ing devices of all sorts and descriptions; 
designed for use in circuits of less tlian ten 
amperes and at a pressure not exceeding 
250 volts, and regulators for use u Itli motorai 
designed to consume less than 187 watla; 
hare or insulated copper wires and cahhs, 
any one core of which not being ono Epccially 

. designed as pilot core, has a sectional area 

of leas than onc*cighlleth part of a sgunTo 
Incli, and wires and cahlcs of other metals 
of not more than equivalent conductivity ; 
and lino Insnlatoia, Including also cleats, 
connectors, leading in tubes and the like, 
of types and sizes sucli ns arc ordinarily 
used in connection with tlio transmission of 
power for other than Industrial purposes 
and the fittings thereof. 

90B Domestic Eefrlgerators. 

01 All other sorts of Implements, instruments, ap' 

paratuB and appliances (including plated 
surgical instruments) and parts thereof, not 
otherwise specifled. 

DYES AND COLOUIIS 

92 Dyeing and Tanning Substances, all sorts, not 

otherwise specified, and paints and colours 
and painter’s materials, all sorts. 

EUUNITURE, CABINETWAEE AND 
MANUEACTURES OE "WOOD 

93 Eurnlture, Cahinctware and all other mnnu' 

factures of wood not otherwise specified. 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE ! 

i 

Glass and glassware, lacquered ware, earthen 
ware, cMnu and porcelain ; all sorts exoepti 
glass bangles and beads and false ncarlB 
(see No. 134). 


MAClllNEIlY 

Macliliicry and component parts tliercof, mean- 
ing macliinca or parts of innctfincs lo 1)0 
workeit by mnmml or nnlmnl labour, not 
otlierwI'iDapcelficd and any maelilnes (except 
Bucli ns are <lciilgntd to l )0 used exclusively 
in industrial processes) wlilcli require for 
their operation less tlian one quarter of one 
hrakc-liorse power. 


METALS— IIION AND STEEL 

All sorts of iron and sleel nnd mann/actiircs 
tliercof, not othcrniiCHpccincd. 


1 METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND 
I STEEL 

98 i All sorts of metals other than iron and steel, 
I nnd mnmi/iicturcs tliercof, not otlicrnlfo 
I specified. 


I PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATION- 
1 ERY 

i Paper nnd nrllclcs made of paper and papier 
rnaclk. past cboard , millboard, nnd cardboard , 
all sons, nnd stationery', including drasvlng 
and copy hooks, labels, advertising circulars 
sheet or card almanacs nnd calendars, Christ- 
mas, Easter, and otlicr cards, including cards 
In booklet form, Incliidlng also wastopaper 
and old newspapers for packing, hut exclud- 
ing trade catalogues nnd advertising 
circulars imported by packet, hook, or parcel 
post, nnd Postage stamps, whether used or 
unused, nnd paper money, nnd paper nnd 
stationery otherwise Bpecifled. 


YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS I 
100 Yarns nnd Textile Fabrics, Hint is to say : — 

Cotron inrcad other than sowing or darning 
thread, and nil other manufactured cotton 
goods not otherwise specified ; 

Flax, twist and yarn, nnd mamifnctures of 
flax; 


•All articles under this head except rasv hemp comprised In the item No. 78 are liable to an additional 
duty of 6 per cent ad talorem from ist March, a93l. 
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No, 04 — conitmed 
IMPORT VAmFF—contd. 


Part V,— Articles which are liable to duty at 15 per cent* ad vahrm^ 
concld, , 


^aIne3 of Arltclea 


Ifames o{ Articles 


YARNS AND TEXTIIE FABRIC3-co«W 

Hftberdaahcry and mllllnety, cxclndlng artt 
cles made of aUk or aitlflclat ellk and aHk 
or artificial elUc mtstnrea, 
nemp manufactures , 


Ssie^tvia%isif*Ta, AnAlsiemaBnltciiittB, 
excluding eecondband or used gunoT bat 
or doth , 

Snkyam nollsand warps andsUkthread, 


suit or artlfldal lUk llgatQres elastic tUk 
or artlOdal silk boslery. elbow pieces 
thigh pieces koes caps iegglop^ socks 
soklets stockings sospensot; bandages , 
silk, or artificial lUk abdomtosl belts silk 
or artificial allk web catheter tubes andl 
oUedilikoraTtifidalsllk. 

MISCELLANEOna 
Art works of excluding those speeffled IdI 
NoSdandNolSS ' 


Cinematograph films, sot tsposed 


UISCELLANEODS-eiwfi. 

Cordage and rope and twine of Tcgetable fibre 
not otherwise specified 

rirewoTks apeclallr prepared as danger or 
distress lignta for the nse of ships 

FnmltnTe, tackle and apparel sot otbenrlsei 
described, tor steam, saillDg rowing andl 
other Teasels ' 

Mats and Hatting 

Oilcakes 

Ondoth and Floor doth 

Packing — Engine and Boiler— all sorts exdod 
leg paeklng forming a component part of 
anp article included in Nos 18A and 6S 

Perfnmerp not otherwise spedfled 

Fitch, tar and dammer 

Foiisbes and compositions 


Etone and Harbie and articles made of stone 
and marble botexdadlng rtons prepared " 
for road metalling 

Folletredslsltes sototherwBe specified 


IV — UlaeeQaneooi and unclassified— 
Coral 


All other articles not otherwise spedfled, 
Indnding articles Imported bp post. 


Part VI. — ^Articles which are hable to doty at SO per centf ad valorem. 


No 

Names of Artida 

No 

Names of Arttola 

124 

124A 

1 —Food, Drink and Tobacco — 

Confectionery 

SPICES 

The following Spices, namely } — 

Cardamoms cassia, cinnamon, doTes, irav 
mega and pepper 

US 

ni — Arfades wholly or mainly mannfsctnred— 

ARMS ASfirCNITIOV AND MfUTACr 
STOUEa 

Onnpowdetforeannons rifles gun* putolsand 
sporting purposes 


to an additional detp 







No. 51^ — conthtird. 

IMPOBT TAmVF-conf^. 


Part VI.— Articles whicli ere linblo to dut)* at 5*0 per coni* ad rahrm 

contiL 


Xo. 

jrnjnt" n! Arl'''1'‘A 

I J.'nn <■•( of A? !?(-}'•» j 


arm?, A>tKUMT^O^‘ ANO MH.ITARV 

.STORi:?-cc>;.*.J. 

.Ml'.l'Al 


ire Filter plalo. and filter rar.ufselnre', all tnffs i 

ICO 

Snldecl to Otc rxnin’tU'r.' tj-f'-ir.'il in 5.". 1C 

ttJiiejTtJte* ejrrlCr*!, 


rH thrn ift 

lU cvttr< 

VACNfi ,c;}> “i Atn-r: rAiunr;; 


or potl'i oi ariri'' ‘^JtWn tt-r jr.rsntpf: oJ t?!*- 
Intihn Arm' Mt, 1H7S {ftcV.tdU..r fjripp' 
tixtil for ntf-pur.A v.h\rt, *>tc dutHUr /’ 
iiRTviv:W<^ Ur^^lrt So* VO), rU ff? 

clewtoK or pnt'.'.S'.p to.-fsi’i-r Itr rtl 

tnaeWne' for niolln?. lo‘>'!inr, ct'-try or 
capptnp f'rtridFt-' forr.rr-' U.f.n tiOr-! 

nrir.R nnd alt otiirr '<■!!» of a* .rnuatUr fi r-n*. 

irr Fill or artlCeM r'lV t'.-i'-'r - K, *rd ftln 
)• ‘.ni-fn '{Off > f-! s:!V or nri)' '■isl aUt., r:! 
t* c (tee IbA a?'d 


nUllUry Rtorr*, nti 5 f.ny ^^t.tcU t? ** 

GovcmcvT-CffrrtJAl In Cnnnr’.I 

in ti-a’s anl f>t'e f--.?;'. 


Cc-itton In llie ('aSfUf ef Jr^U, d'oV.rr li. 
be nmnutnUlon or mtC'-'.ry r'.orf. {< r M *■ 

lEIA (Ir-n-Jiterralli fUr.’'. f j 


purpo^r* of tilt” 

CIin>nCAL?, PRVOS ASC Mr.lUCtKR- 

I"*. Vlre-!’,'!*, t'! tf-'ef’‘fd (t(i 

f.o.KVAt. . 

tro Iti ’} vr.-f* 1 . 1 O', f tl ert»lT t'tfXttA, 

1C7 

CarapljpT. 

CUTI.r.RY, HARinVARR, I.Mft.r.MJIM? 
ASK is“TauMr.:<i.H 

m Jri' 'X-'ty C** , 

i; 1 J'.'lhu, ef/fAtl'r* or 1 iVi'.r-t v*' 

p!.' ' s *{.1 {'fintr j-n eirdt), t-tA , 

id’ f JS- E*. 

14(1 Jif'-f 1 rft'f f jtj.sEr.'.f tot i'-ee, ( tfoi.. J C 

ICS 

Clocks and W.'strtir* and p.-.rlr ll.r'tof. 

{T T'-) an 1 t •.leJ.fj f bo, lf.7A 

HI To)’, r-t!..'-'. }ls>Jn;* eardt Rtd fe-jctdlet f< f ' 

IS? A 

rtcctrfc a«!H. 

car f5 and t; rle, Inelfidlt 1 Irl il' t,tr>; 

‘ eAnr.o: •, atr '‘or 5 f,!'d sir { ’f'-'d* for t!,f iJn'f- «■ 

JEO 

Arltclf *. plated arUh poUl and rUvtr. otrlndlrc 
8nrple.al ln'dniin<nt'!. 

' 1 <■!?;;' otr’odfd.lfi anj t'.sl 1 ! I'.rllSdi It.dta 

f'o'rt il.r 0 ; 'ra'.’t », »)! sUibe ptobil I'for.t st d 
, i}i»er'.J/.l s r' fn (.* a Indian Art:.* f,ti, 4 

ISO 

Musical Inslmrat nts and patio ibrri of. 

Hln ; a! d fe.iss ar.df.trttn!. 


Mr.TAI.? 

iv.~Mjtcru.Aj:j:(»i;? ARK life. i 

fj.AS'oirir.K. 

} > 

131 

Gold plalo, Rold leaf nndpold wanufac* 


lures, all Forts, not ott.frvrlrc Fj'ecir.td. 

UlA 1 llrtelnniA. j 


Part VII. — Articles ■which arc liable t^> protective duty at npccinl rates. 


No. 

Rfttnes of Afllclei 

Iln.te Of tluty 


III.— Arllclcs 'Wliolly or Slalnly Slntiiilnrltiri'd-, 


141B 

CHEmCALS, DRUGS ARD JlEDICIirES - 
Heavy CnruicAi^s, tbo folloning :— 



(1) Acid, liydtocUlorlc 

(2) Acid, nitric — 

IL«. 2-'J-0 jf r ru t. 


^"^2 f^raminra 

per cubic ccnttinctTc ; 

Rf). 3-10-0 per c\vt. 

L 

having a density at 15'0, of more than j .42 grammes 
per cubic contlinctro. fcf.imme,s 

Hs, G-3-0 per end. 




expoafd' A Wo 124-A), IctctmitR (K(i. Ml-A), ntul clncinatopinpli fllinp, 

1031. ' ^ ^'ddltlonal duty of 10 percent atltafonm under tlioliiUlnnl''Ji)njifr Act, 




No. 54— 

IJIPOKT TAHIBT-confii. 

pAKT VII.— Articles which aro Imblo to protective duty at 
eonfd 


rates — 


otAstlc^ea 


QHEiaCALS, DlLtlOS AND UEDICINES-ftWti. 

(5) Acid anlphnila ... 

( 4 ) Alum namely, ttamonla aIiuo pota^ shun or soda 
sltuo. 

( 6 ) Aluminium eislpUat* or hydrated nlumlnlomaolplmie i 

lacludlng alumlno-lenlc and alom ' 

mnt-^ iplu g not more than O-OI per cent ot Iron 
contalnlDg more than 0 01 peijcenl ol Iron 

( 6 ) Copper sulphate or hydrated copper snlphato . 

(7) Magnesium chloride 

(8) Magnesium sulphate or h> drated nugnesliun snlphate- 

coBt&lnlng not more than 60 pet rent ot m^cslua 
sulphate, 

contalala? more than 60 pet cent ol magnesium 
saipbate 

Sodium lUlplmte or hydrated sodium tulpbatfr- 
.v^ntainifig not moTe than 60 pet cent ol eoibom 
sotphate . 

containing more than 60 per cent ol eodlom sul 
pbate 

( 10 ) Sodium st^pWdeoc hydrated sodlomsBjpWde 

(U) yinc chloride or ilnc chloride iolntlon , 

I^orlded that the dnly on any arttcla 
shall In BO case be less than the duty which would w purged 
U the article were Included in Piwt V ol this Bchedole. 

CONVBYAhCES 

coar TCB 3 tipping waconS and tfiellke coaveyMw 
'“ for nan on lleht ran track 11 adapted to he wo 1 ed by 

itccl, and component parts tbercol made ot iron or, 
■tecl<— 

(а) 11 ot UrttUh mamriactura 

(б) II not ol British mtnulactare . • • • 

METALS— iBOh AND STCCI 

145 1 Iftox angle channel and le;^ 

* la) fabricated all qnallllos — 

(1) ol British manalacture 


As. 1 4 >opcrcirt. 
As IS perewt 


As 13 per cwt. 
Aa 6 perewt 
Bs 6 per ewt 
As 7 perewt- 

Bs 1 4 0 per ewt. 
i Ba C 8-0 K* owt 

As 6 per cwt 
As 13 per cwt 

£s 2 rriJ per cwt 
Es 4 5-0 per cwt 


yil not ol British manulactoro 


<« "■’•S'SS SfS/ 

qualities— . 

(II ol British manufacture 
(UJ not of British masafacttirc 


Boi rfw «£S SSSSK ■i'rfw '« 


Ipo-S, tlOBHOt Bsn 
W not of any shape •• 
clause (c) of ho CS— 


^ lead coUed 
claasefe) or 


(11 of British msnnfaetuw 
(UJ BOt of British maDWactnrP 


Ba 8 V per ton or IT per cent odwtorew 
irhlcwver Js higher 

I 21 pet ton or 17 percent ffiltatoreTii, 

wldcMerer 1 » higher, pint fU 15 te» 


Its 21 per ton or 17 pef cent aiMforem, 

whlcl ever Is liklicr 

a* St pcrtoaorlfpcfcrnt 

wlJcfcver Is higher, plus Its V 5 per 


2Cb 







No. 54 — coniimtcA, 

IMPORT TARIFF— 

Paht VII. — ^Articles wIiicF are liable to protective duty at special rates 

contd: 



Hiito of duty 


METALS— lllOK A XU STJCIU,— roiif.f. 

145 InON oil Sinnr. bolts mul nuts, Incliuliti” bool: bolls niul mils Its. "- 4.0 por cwt. 
for roofing nnd ashbolls and nut?. 


145A Iron or steel rlbcfs 

146 lEOS OR STr.r.1, nrr.s nnd tubes mul fitUncs tberefor. If 
riveted or otbervrlse built up of plates or slii'cls— 

(а) palv.anlictl 

(б) notRalvanlr.ed — 

(1) not under i-lncb Iblclc— 

of IJrllisb mannf.aelurc ..... 

not of British nianufncture .... 


(11) under J-Inch tlilcl: — 

of British raanufnctnro . . . , . 

not of Brillsh mnniifncturo . . . . 

147 IROS OR STp.1, plates or shcels (Ineludlm; cultluKs, d.I-r- 
und circles) not under i Inch tide): and not of ca-t Iron- 

fa) tabrlc.atcd, all quaittle?— 

(I) of British manufacture 

(II) not of Brillsh roanntacturc . 


(6) not f.abrlc,atcd, chenuored and ship, tank, brldre i 
nnd common qiiallllcs— > 

(I) of Brilish manufacture . v, , 

(II) nolot Briiw, »™„r„ci«,o : : ; : : 


Ksi. 2 per civt. 


Its. rr. per ton or 17 per cent ad vnlouttt, 
vlileiiever Is biKher. 


.Its. Cl iier t on or 1 7 per rent /7/f ra/erem, 
•.Vb'ejjtvver (s blither. 

Its. Cl per I on or 17 percent ndrntorem, 
v.htciiever Is hleber, p/iii Ba, 15 pm 
ton. 

It-s.-iPperfonor 17 pereent adrahren, 
v.hlrhever Is higher. 

rvs..':p (i.'rfouor 17 percent nd r t/orrrn, 
iv1>ir‘ie\(-r !i hlgbrr, pine Its. 20 prr 


Its. Cl perlofior 17 per rent rid raforrm, 
V. lilrli.'vrr Is r. 

Its. Cl oerlonor 17 per cent rrd lafe.rrm, 
v.l,tei,..vfr Is idrlicr. phi* lu. ir> per 


(a) fabricated — 
(11 galvanized 


“"(mI.K'oSoS'''-'' (.11- 

' • • • 

not of British imnufaclsro 


K". per ton or 1 7 per cent ad calcrem, 
V. lilrlu’Vrr is hbilier. 

It". r.P per Ion or 17 per cent ad rnlourn, 
uhl'.'bevcr Is higher. 

Its. :!0 per ton or 17 per rent ad ralarem, 
whichever Is higher, pint Its. 20 per 
ton. 


Jls. per ton. 
Ho. .OO per ton. 


(5) not fabricated— 

( I ) galvanized . . . 

( II ) all other sorts ro^ o< • • • He. 00 per ton. 

and 154)— •^-^-rviso rpcclficd (rec Xo". 01 

ORfactnrs . pc so opr ton. 

not of British manufijcture H'- per ton. 

149 * Iron or Steel— 

m "~i«3-»l", v.lro. W. « f”- 

^SeVto this item shall not be 

dutiabb under any other Jtem. 

* aS 20 Kr cent Imposed under section 4 of the Indian riuance Supple- ' 
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^ No. 64 — amlinued. 

import TASlSF—tmld. 

Pakt To.— A rticles which are liable to protective duty at special rates— 

contd. 


No 

Names o( AcUdu 

Bate of dnty 


21ETAL8— IBON AND STEEL— wn^ 


ISO 

IBON OB STSSI EAlLnAT TBSCE UlTBKliL — 



As— Sails (iQcIadtn; tramway rails the beads o{ which are 
not grooved) — 

(a) (1) SO lbs. per 7ard and over . . 

Bg. ]3 per too 


(U) fish plates tberelor .... 

(6) n&der 30 lbs per yard, and flab plates, therefor— 

Bs 0 per ton or 10 per cent ad valorem, 
wblchever is higher 


U of British manulactore . . . 

Bs 26 per ton. 


If sot of British rasaafactora . 

£s ST per ton 


B.— Switches and crosulnza Includlnj stretcher bars asd 
other compoaeat parts, and switches and erosein^ 
Incladlas atceteher bars and other component parts 
for tramway rails the heads of which aro sot 
crooyed— 

(I) forrsUsSOlbs per yard and over • 

(II) for rails under 30 lbs per yard— 

Bs 14 PertoROrl? percent odmlorm, 
whichever Is higher 


of BittUb manofactuo .... 

Bs SOnettouotl? percent odrsforees 
whichever ti higher. 


not of British masnfaetaie . 

Bs 29pertODorl7pertetttadeal»rrw. 
whichever la higher, plut Bs ISper 


O—SiMpen other than cast iron . » * » 

Be lOperioaorlOpercestodeeXerm, 
whichever U higher. 


D —Spikes (other than dogsptkes) and tie bara — 



of British manufacture ..... 

Ba 26 per ton 


sot of Bittlah manufacture .... 

Ba. 3? per too 


E — Dogtplkes 

Bs 2 4 per cwt. 


p— Oibs, keys distuco pieces sod other /aston* 

Isga for use with fron or etcct sleeper* 

B* 2pcrcwt. 

151 

5^ » - ‘ anM-lflrd (W 1*0 62) 



(U) not of BiUlsb manufactuia > . • . 

(6) not fabricated— 

(1) of Brillsb manulacture • . 

(U) not of British manafactnie 

Bs 21 pet ton or 17 per cent ad taiortm, 
wlilcntrerls hJaher 

Bs 21pcrtonorl7ps*cen»tfdrafoff" 
whlenever Is higher, plus lU 15 per 
ton 

Be. 10 per ton. 

Be 30 per too. 

162 

SrxEh, tar and rod, sot otherwlae speclOed (ere No 62) — 

lU 26 per ton 

Its 37 per ton. 

151 

(11) not of British maou’actnts . . . • • 

STiEl. UnpUte* and tinned sheets, IneJndlna: «■ U««ta and 
cuttJog* of socb pistes, sheet* or tsgBer*. 

1 

i* llpettouotlTpattBatedMlorn**, 

whichever It hUher . , 

TU 21 nw ton or 17 per cent «d taSorim, 
whichever 1* higher, pTut lU. IS per 
too. '' 

Ba 48 per ton 1 


S6S 






No, 64 — conduded, 


IMPORT TARIFF — co7iclicded. 


Part TO. -Articles wMoli are liable to protective duty at apeoial rates 

concld. 


No. 


mh 

155 

158 


157 

t58 


Namea of Arfcloloa. 


METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 

StiVER inREA-Ti A-SO-WIRE (Vucltldlng BO-CaUcd KOltt tM(aa 

and •^rtre malnJy made of sUvor) and silver Itial ; Inciu ing 
also imitation cold and silver thread and wire, lamotti »iid 
motalllo spangles and nrtiolea of a like nature, of whatover 
metal made. 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERV. 
Pbistixq paper (excluding chrome, marble, flint, poster 
and stereo), all sorts which contain no mechanical wood 
pulp or In which the mechanical wood pulp amounts to less 
than 70 par cent, of tho fibre content. , 

Wrixino paper— 

(a) Ruled or printed forms (Including letter paper with 
printed headings) and account and manuscript 
books and the binding thereof. 

(5) All other sorts .....•• 
Sugar- 

Sugar and sugarcaudy excluding confectionery . . 

YARNS and textile FABRICS. 

Cotton plooo-goods (other thau fonts of not more than nine 

yards In length) — 

(o) plain grey, that Is, not bleached or dyed In tho piece, 
if Imported In pieces which either are without woven 
headings or contain any length of moro than nine 
yards which la not divided by transverse woven 
I headings— 

(1) of British manufacture ..... 


(11) not of British manufacture . 


ISO 


(5) Others— 

(I) of British manufacture . . , , , 

(II) not of British manufacture .... 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(o) Matches— 

(1) In boxes containing on tho average not more 
than 100 ■matches, 

(2) In boxes oontelnlng on the average moro than 

100 matches. 


160 


(6) Undipped splints each aa are ordinarily used for match 
making. 

( o) Veneers such aa are ordinarily used for making boxes, ta« 
olnding boxes and parts of boxes made of each veneers. 
Wood pulp 


Rato of duty. 


GO per cent, ad vaiorem. 


One anna per pound. 

One anna per pound or 15 per cent. 
ad valorem, whichever Is higher. 

One anna per pound. 

Us. 7-4 per cwt. 


20 per cent, ad valorem or 8i annas per 
pound, whichever la Ughcr. 

25 per coat, ad valorem or 3J nunae per 
pound, whichever Is higher. 

20 per cent, ad valorem. 

25 per cent, ad valorem. 


Be. 1-8 per gross of boxes. 

Six annas for every S5 matohes or frac- 
tion thereof In each box, per gross of 
boxes. 

Four annas and six pies per pound. 

Blx annaa per pound . 

Rs. 46 per ton. 


EXPORT TARIFF. 


No. 


Names of Articles, 


Per 


Rate of dnty. 


1 

2 


3 

i 


JUTE, OTHER THAN BQILIPATAM 
JUTE 

Raw jute — 

(1) Cuttings 

V2) All other descriptions 

Jute manufactures, when not In actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods — 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope 

and twine). 

(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of 

jute manufactures not otherwise 
speolQed. 

HIDES AND SKINS 

Raw hides and skins .... 

RICE 

Rico, husked or nnhusked. Including rice flour, 
hut excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
ate free. 


Bale of 400 lbs. . 
Ditto 


Ton of 2,240 lbs. 
Ditto . 


Ad valorem . 

Indian maund of 82f 
lbs. avoirdupois 
weight. 


Rs. A. 

1 4 
4 8 

20 0 

82 0 


5 per cent. 
Rs. A. p. 

0 2 8 
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• Only ono American vessel with a tonnago of 1,723 entered In the year 1912-13. 



No. 56. — Number and tonnage op vesse aged n? thb foreign sea-borne trade which entered and cleared at 

FORTS in-Beiti3H.India— ^ xmiinue^. 

(In thousands o! tons) 
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No. 57,— Eail-bohne teade at Stations adjacent to Land Eeontiee 

KOUTES OF India peoper 


Registration Stations 


For compilation purposes the registration stations have been divided into three groups. .... 

Group (a) comprises the rail route which bifurcates into the Nushki-Duzdap extension and the trade towards 
Kandahar. This group willinclude trade with Persia and Western and Southern Afghanistan. The following 
stations are Included in it : — 


1. Zabidan (formerly Duzdap).* 

2. Mirjawa.* 

3. Nolc-kundl. 

4. Yakmach. 

5. Dalbandin. 

0. Pndag Bond. 

7. Ahmedwal. 


8. Nushkl. 

9. Quetta.. 

10. Bostan, 

11. Yam. 

12. Gulistan. 

13. Killa Abdulla. 

14. Chaman. 


Group {h) comprises the trade through the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab with Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, with Kashmir, and through them with Central Asia and Turklstan. The following stations 
ate Included in this poup : — 


1. Qhazighat. 

2. Bhakkar. 

8. Darya Khan. 

4. Pezu. 

6. Tank. 

6. Manzai (formerly Girni Boad). 

7. Lakimarwat. 

8. Bannu. 

9. Thai. 

10. Kohat Cantonment. 

11. Pahbi. 

12. Peshawar Cantonment. 

13. Peshawar City. 

14. Khalrabad. 

16. Nowshera. 

10. Mardan. 


17. Takhtlbhai. 

18. Durgai. 

16. Havelian. 

20. Eawalpindl. 

21. Jammu (Tawl). 

22. Pathankote. 

23. Hoshiarpur. 

24. Harlpur Hazara. 

25. Darnel. 

26. Sarna. 

27. Suchetgarh. 

28. Banhirsinghpura. 

29. Miron gahib. 

30. Jammu Cantonment. 
81. Parachinar. 


Group (o) comprhcs the trade through the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, with Tibet 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. The foliowing stations are included in this group: — 


1. Bamnagar. 

2. Haldwani. 

3. Tanakpur. 

4. Katarnian Ghat. 
6. Naipalganj Boad. 

6. Uska Bazar. 

7. Brldgmanganj. 

8. Baxaui. 

0. Balragnla. 

10. Janakpur Bond. 

11. Jaynagar. 


12. Bhaptiahi. 

13. Nautanwa. 

14. Jogbani. 

16. Naksalbari. 

16. Galgalla. 

17. Ghum. 

18. Gielle Khola (formerly Kalimpong Road). 

19. Nagrakata. . ® 

20. Carron. 

21. Banarhat. 

22. Saikhowagbat. 


Tem porarily closed. quantities Jq mounds, except treasure] 

IMPORTS 


AUTIOLtS 

1920-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Artici.es 

. 


1030-31 

1981-32 

Grain and Pulse — 




Grain and Pulse — 




Wheat — 




covtd. 

Bice, busked — 




Group (o) 

9,612 

6,077 

3,425 

Group (a) 

2,213 

2,310 

604 

.. (6) . 


34,208 

60,928 

M • 

24,164 

71,422 

28,031 

il • 

146,635 

118,342 

00,218 

»l (C) ■ 

1,222,679 

1,385,690 

1,629,672 

Total 

275,740 

158,627 

124,571 

Total . 

1,249,046 

1,469,428 

1,553,307 

Gram and pul=c — 




: Bice, u n- 




Group (o) 

2,158 

4,292 

1,17 4 

busked — 

1 Group (o) 

1,185 

254 

337 

(6) . 

81,257 

150,007 

84,224 

» (t) - 

41,004 

10,511 

10,789 

M (C) 

172,422 

120,408 

111,135 

>> (^) 

01.5,020 

779,097 

008,445 

Totai. . 

255,837 


190,533 

Total 

057,899 

789,862 

678,371 
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No. 57 .— Eau-eoese teade at Statioks admcekt to Land 

ROUTES OP IiniU PEOPEP.-~con/J. 


Feoktieb 


( AU quantities In msunds, exce;) t tinuurs; 

IMPORTS— con«. 


ASTICIES 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 

AsnoLxs 

1929-80 

1930-31 

lgsi-82 

Grain and Fnlse — 
eofltd. 




I7oof, rair— 




Others— 




OroBp (a) 

121,867 

46,96i 

t 47,133 

Group (a) . 

102, 7QS 

74,149 

82,510 

« (b) 

8S.01S 

24, 4o: 

’ 21,303 

t* •* ) . 

809,815 

803,695 

4:9,293 

« (0 

54,149 

81,071 

J 58.123 

„ (cl - 

315.647 

209,465 

268.663 

Total 

213,681 

US 

lim 

Torn 

baa 


(KK! 





BIDES Ain> Sets 3— 




Group (a) 

26,914 

16,765 

13,293 

Hides of Cattle- 




.. (b) 

6.311 

5,342 

8,502 

Group (a) . 

3,078 

1,899 

1,647 

Total 

31.226 

[■ram 

l■SSS■ 

.. (6) - 

••Btiiai— 





53,287 

47.404 




.. (0 . 

ss.oso 

24,032 

20,314 

Group (b) 



2,206 





.. <«) 

14,443 

16,135 

7.530 

Totiii 

101,859 

m 

I noon 

TOTAL 

14,443 

16,185 


Skisj ofsheep 
sad goats— 




fCltaras . 

2,849 

2,993 

s.m 

Oionp (a) . 

23,002 

10,148 

7,633 

)9ot^ rav , 

S0A329 

287,921 

800,075 






e. (i) • 

42,616 

37,128 

2S,905 





.. (0 . 

3.164 

2,780 

3.666 

t Linseed 

532.6S1 

405,966 

403,814 

1 tUustard and 

282,033 

250,751 : 

801,071 













TOTAt 


MmBm 


























cirflces^ 




Otonp (a) . 

5,0S0 

5.4B5 


Group (o) . 




S,7T3 




.. (6) 

10,803 

8,102 

.. (bl . 


1,772 

01 


.. (e) 

64,833 

66,799 

43.824 

~ (e) 




ToriE 

nn 

KSSl 

■mil 

Total , 

1 

3,772 

94 





SBTtr (b 




Group (a) • 

8,199 

7,411 

7,730 

ounce*)— 

Group (a) , 

907,280 

189,496 

831,874 

» lb) 

73,869 

71,495 


.. (b) . 

3,947,454 i 

’,763,929 

3,639,630 

.. <e) 

57,W8 

40,490 

£8,099 

.. M . 

83.820 

817,000 1 

347, C30 

TOTAL 



112,266 

Total , | . 

1,013,064 3 

QQII 



* Carpets and rags sre Imported In appreelsMe qoaoUtles Into groopt (a) and (i) oolf sre not rrfblerrd 
at oiberstatlons. 

•* Borsxls Imported In appreciable qnsntltlts only ftom Tibet and Is regfatemf only at eta tIoB*lBfroBp*<#> 
and (e)> 

t CharsB Is Imported nulnty from Central Asia and Turkbtan and b rejbtered only at stations In RTOopIi). 

{ These commodities are Imported Ja appreciable qnanlKJeaoaJy Into ynjnp (e) and arerepblned only at Itoi* 
Stations. 
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Eo. 67.-EAII.-BOEKE TBADE AT StAIIOHS ADJACENT TO LaND FeOKTIEE 

routes of India proper concio. 


EXPORTS 


Cotton — 
Twiatandyarn— ' 
Group (o) . 

( 6 ) 

II (<-) • 

Total 

Piecegoods, 
foreign — 
Group (o) 

,i (6) . 

II (c) . 

Total 

Pi CCCgOOdB, 
Indian — 
Group (a) 

I, (6) 

I. (c) 

Total 


materials — 
Indigo (Na- 
tural) — 
Group (a) 

I. (6) . 

I. (e) . 

Total 

Others — 

Group (a) 

I. (6) 

I. (0 


Total 


Grain 
pulse — 
Wheat — 


and 


( 6 ) 


Total 


Group (a) 

I. (b) 

I. tc) 

Total 

Others — 
Group (a) 

II (b) 

II (c) 

Total 

Iron and Steel- 
IJnwrought— 
Group (fl) 
.. ( 6 ) 
.1 (c) 

p Total 

Sections 
Group (a) 
.. ( 6 ) 
II (c) 

Total 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 1 

18,675 

17,930 

89,840 


1 Iro 
21,053 1 e 
18,094 1 iin 
32,877 1 

70,445 

70,418 

72,024 1 


48,717 

84,513 

48,201 

80,905 1 
79,405 1 0 
65,017 j 

257,957 

181,431 1 

215,417 1 

■ 

■jlSUill 


43,980 j 
143,930 1 Pt 
101,345 j 

245,760 

257,275 

294,255 1 

554 

285 

81 

167 

367 

121 

Ist 

l/'io j 

229 1 

22 js 

920 

055 

1,569 1 

280 

2,845 

8,066 

1,829 

3,100 

6,841 

1,771 
22,374 1 
3,223 j 

12,081 

10,776 

27,308 j 

371,574 

1,062,372 

109,838 

148,409 

1,188,700 

79,488 

110,533 

917,004 

108,768 

1,543,784 

1,416,613 

1,130,365 

■ 

58,038 

217,047 

373,862 

61,785 

217,733 

390,803 

701,142 

648,947 

070,821 

. 271,168 

. 781,679 

300,872 

162,894 

683,943 

316,859 

282,722 

906,761 

580,828 

. 1,363,200 

1,163,696 

1,719,801 

22,654 
. 19,25J 

. 10,82( 

23,890 

26,852 

8,40e 

27,773 

21,101 

8,039 

. 62,63 

57,65'' 

56,913 

21,83 
. 161,51 

. 114,69 

3 25,09 

9 251,94 

1 66,00 

t 66,556 

4 165,778 

8 58,630 

287,64 

3 843,04 

6 290,964 


Articles 


[ AU quantities In maunds, except treasure) 
1029-30 1 1030-31 1 1931-32 


and 


Group (a) 
I. (b) 

I. (c) 

Total 


ware and 
^„..ory— 

Group (a) 

.1 (t) 

I, ic) 

Total 

ileum — 

Group (a) 

II (fc) 

II (c) 

Total 

Group (a) 

.1 (W 

II (c) 

Total 
ugar— 
Bcllned— 
Group (o) 

II (« 

.1 (c) . 

TOTAL 
Uureflncd — 
Group (a) 

,i ( 6 ) 

II (c) 

Total 

Tea — 

Black — 

Group (a) 

II {b) 

I. (fi) 

Total 
Green — 
Group (n) 

II (t) 

I. (c) 

Total 
Tobacco- 
Group (o) 

II (t) 

II (c) 

Total 
•Brass 
Copper 
♦ Betelnuts 
Treasure — 
Gold 
ounces) — 
Group (a) 

I. ( 6 ) 

.1 (c) 
Total 
Silver 
ounces) — 
Group (a) 

II ( 6 ) 
I, (c) 

Total 


and 


(in 


12,708 

10,870 

10,273 


39,941 


6,987 

8.205 

10,189 


30.471 


65,011 

153,593 

160,618 


370,062 


8,376 

831,742 

805,812 

1,705,920 


125,089 

005,728 

118,003 


(in 


030,483 1 


82,700 

10,204 

40,091 


02,004 


10,908 

27,530 

368 


44,896 


23,837 

30,154 

480 


09,971 


5,053 

64,306 

72,018 


131,377 


10,784 

86,028 


24 

1,794 

1,130 


4,000 

20,033 

13,200 


21,165 

23,895 

7,421 


43,293 61,081 


9,301 

37,470 

6,870 


53,041 


1,080 
21,471 
6,086 
29,086 

111,953 
191,838 
88,868 
“3707072 r 302,160 


09,350 

224,909 

75,747 


10,311 

801,150 

784,038 


9,297 

840,904 

884,173 


1,598,508 1 1,740,374 


104,750 
634,727 
71,154 
1,076,207 I 770,031 


276,807 

089,163 

109,237 


23,295 

65,473 

18,070 


6,001 
41,-' 48 
25,731 


90,847 


72,180 


2,968 

25,502 

246 


28,715 


85,600 

33,222 

487 


69,315 


5,271 

03,264 

57,002 


20,356 

80,777 

4,330 

66,408 

15.938 
30,266 

477 

46,671 

7,227 

68,625 

67.938 


125,537 I 133,790 


2,948 


1,408,800 

8,958,886 

817,406 


6,185,182 


7,877 

30,347 


61 

24,826 

671 


14,266 

38,931 


16,399 

182 


26,458 


5,218,898 

3,089,588 


16,581 


3,534,301' 

11,616,879 


8,287,986 15,151,240 


• These commodities are sent in appreciable quantities only to Nepal, and they are consequently registered 
only at stations In group (c)- 
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53 ^Tbade at Statioks ok the Important Lahd Feontiek routes 

OF Burma 

[ AU qnanUtlea In mannda except treainrel 

IMPORTS 


Cordage rope and 
twlto (excladlng 
w'reiope) — 

!S 

U) 

Total 

Cotton mantfac 
toied — 

Piece goooe — 

(d) 

Ifi 

Total 

Other "orts Includ 
io^^^rug*— 

0 

(/) 

TOTAL 

Grain and pnl«e — 
Orare and 
puUe — 


Bice busked— 
(d) 

«) 

(/) 


P iec unbnsked 
jpaadri- 

</) 

Total 

Hides ot Cattle— 
(<0 
(«) 

If) 


1929 SO 


Bogar— , 
Eefln*d— 
(<« 

(/) 


14 "SS 
89 «01 
“COO 


89 028 
I 116 
29 246 


18 742 
4S9 

26 403 


1080-31 


1931 8* 


83 018 
4 519 
41 280 


3 733 
61 
18 416 


10 678 
191 0 
454 


101 82'» 


1634 

033 
17 038 


8oea^- 

~t n re 0 D e d 

toeladlngjag 


178 


Autiolxs 


M 

(/) 


"sr 

i/I 

Total 

Wet 

(d) 

(«) 

(/) 

Total 
• ota 0 — 

Cl srettes— 

(d> 

S*> 

(/) 

totat 

others 

(d) 


Total 
O rplnient— 
(0 


fOTAL 

Ik- 

Raw— 


TOTAl 
I Tlmher— 
Teal— 


(/) 

Total 
M etctiee— 
Tieature— 
Hold (tnouQi 
Sliver <ln oar 

(<n 

(et 

</) 

Total 


1929 80 

1930-81 

1031 S'* 

“56 

■ 

I 

256 



8 995 

4 660 

10 421 

3 551 

8 594 

s'es 

imrm 

18 972 

16 663 

143 

159 

115 

148 

1“ 

116 

27 

4 

293 

IS 

516 

2 

*97 

6"9 

4 847 
436 
2146 

07 

849 

1674 

47 

"19 

6 929 

855 

1940 

4 236 

81 

8 6C8 

601 

8 563 

6U1 


8 860 

OSS 

3 891 

374 

4 316 
435 
ISO 

4 T9S 

265 


14 

6 

■ 

It 





61 




41 

1884 

14 

82 

■ 

1 876 

~ 06 


^ 7^9* 

“86,8487 
809 

"0 870 
833,461 

ii* 

120 S"8 
806 US' 

£»6 04U 

314 64S 



» «■>” •> ,.,o L.™. 


• Uji»<laUrTfta«Tr 

U^aUy Treamr aod 
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iBSso 


AETIOLES 


1123-3,) 


'Cotton — 

Kaw cotton — 

(d) . 

(«) - 
(/) • 

Totai. 


Cotton twist ond 
yarn— 

W • • I 

(/) • • 

Total . 7 


Cotton piece- 
goods — 
id) 

(c) 

(/) • 


Iron and Steel — 
contd 

Others, Includ 

20,681 Ing bars 

813 angles, heams 

and other sec- 


36,628 

18.224 


54,852 


40,622 



TOTAL 


Petroienm — 
Kerosene oil 


7,253 

14,047 

• • 


21,300 


20,342 

68,479 

2,097 


S , S 9 C 

50,922 


54,312 


Provisions and Oil- 
man’s Stores — 
Condons ed 
milk — 

(d) - 

(e) . 

(f) . 

Total 


Fish, dry and fish, 
" "wetCngapi) — 

(d) » • 

(e) 

{/) . 


Total 

Other provisions 
and Oilman's 
Stores — 

(d) . 

{e) . 

if) . 

Total 


7,635 

20,362 


27,897 


19,143 

67,885 

1,560 


7,226 

10,944 


90,918 1 78,088 


3,931 

67,361 


61,292 


nice, husked - 
' W . 
('•) • 
(.f) 

Total 


Dyes and dyeing ! 
materials— 

(d) . 

(«) 

(/) 

Total 


Iron and Steel — 
Dnwrought (ore, 
pic iron, 
etc.) — 

(<0 - 
(e) . . 

(/) . 

Total 


Jlachlncry and 
illllworU— 

(d) . 

(c) 

(/) . 

Total 

Hardware and 
cutlery — 

(d) . 

(f) 

(/) . 


Total 


KOTr,.— " (d) •’ means trade at Thanio, up-nartl traffic on the river. . 

** ** incims tragic r»t H cho* nud Bh^PDynticSi ... ^ 

**(/)** trade nt ThlnpanTiyiiiniiiig (formerly nt exportations fromEurma. 




0,193 

2,120 

1,733 

0,135 

105 

1,803 

2,211 

194 

11,033 

4,203 


29,816 

12,957 

79,009 

132,201 

2,044 

07,400 

135,230 

1,806 

213.374 

204,001 


1,608 

12,293 

612 


68,053 

319,846 

1,400 
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No, 58 ,— TiiADE AT Stations on the Important Land Frontier routes 
OF Burma — concU . 


CAtl quantKUslD manoda, except ircuoie] 

EXPORTS— con/i 


AETIOLIS 

1Q29 30 

1930 81 

1931 32 

Aciicus 

1929-So 

1630 81 

1631 82 

Silk-conti 

Maaotactnied— 

(d) 

(«) 

(/) . 

10 

46 

43 

Candles — 

(d) 

(?) 

1,297 

6,208 

364 

llOl 

4188 

1S9 

117 

4 863 

3 





7,869 



TOTlt 


40 

43 









Jade Stone — 

(d) , 

(a) . 

(/) 

131 

132 

TO 

Uatches— 

(dj 

(/) 

S.125 

8.144 

888 

4]1 

SOI 

242 

2 277 
DM 
60 

TotaL . 

121 

132 

70 

Total 

9 657 

8 064 

6 823 

Sugar— 

Refined — 

(d) . 

(«) 

(/) 

6117 

13 806 
1299 

S 7U4 
10 218 
994 

4 673 

10 264 
696 

Woollen goods 
(plecegoodt 




Toiit 

SI a 2 

17 036 

IS 623 

woollen tw],t 
and yarn etc)~ 
(d) 

(?? . 




UnieAned. tnclad 
Ing J»f jerj— 

2 711 

3 869 

4S64 

63 

102 

80 

148 

75 

397 

(/) . 

67 

9 

^ 2 

Total 

165 

228 

462 

ToriZi 

6St>a 

6 872 

6 721 





lea, df 7 — 

is 

74® 

1 980 

1 071 

1 601 

616 

1 188 

Treaante— 

Gold (la oaooet) 




<n . 


TO 






Toiit 

2 716 

2 OSS 

1984 

Sllfet (in onS' 
ces)— 

If! ■ 




Tobacco— 

is ; • 
(/) 

<Si 

2 701 
628 

503 

8100 

438 

668 

1,808 

983 

’8“4 

- 


Total 

8 663 

3190 

8 256 

Total . 

321 
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59^ — Chief Imports into Burma from India. 


f 
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No. 60— CniEP CxrOETS rnoii Bluma to India. 



No. 61.— T.!VBLES -iLLUSTRATING COMPETITION EXPERIENCED EY INDIAN PRO • 
DUCTS IN CERTAIN FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Imjwrts of Linseed into the United Kingdo7n, Fimicc, Italy and Australia. 

(In tlioiisand quintfl,ls) 


- 

1913 

1914 

1028 

1920 

1030 

1931 

Ukiteu Kxnodom. 






■1 



Total 

» 


0,550 

4,950 

3,481 


2,233 

3,393 

Argentine . 

• 


2,250 

2,000 

2,002 


1,401 

.3,121 

India . . . 

* 


1,360 

2,3S0 

330 

702 

712 

153 

India's percentage 

• 

• 

21% 

18% 

10% 

27% 

nooi 

/O 

5% 

FnAKcn. 









Total .... 

« 

• 

2,514 

1,.337 

2,114 

2,154 

1,005 

2,050 

Argentine 

» 


1,113 

54 G 

1,304 

1,344 

033 

1,903 

India 

• 


1.020 

017 

500 

630 

8GS 

4G9 

India's ptrctnlagt 

• 

• 


10% 

20% 

.30% 

■J6%, 

18% 

Italy. 









Total .... 



45-1 

324 

Gr.7 

500 

5.!3 

013 

Argentine . 



is;{ 

n 

183 

285 

lu3 

381 

India (and Ceylon) 

India's percentage [including 



201 

262 

421 

207 

373 

170 

Cei/lon) 

57% 

/() 

0J% 

45-;c, 

70% 

28% 




1013 

1014.15 

1928-20 

1029..30 

1030-31 

1031-32 

Austualu. 









Total 

* 


35 

46 

2-17 

OOP 

159 


Argentine 

* 


* • 

• • 

31 


O^f 


India .... 



27 

ns 

213 

217 

85 


India's percentage 

• 

• 

^r% 

4 i) 

^0% 


tJ-> /Q 



hnj)orts of Biiposeed into (he United Kingdo?/!, LcJgitm, Italy (aid France. 

(In thoxisriiul quintals) 


Ukitxc KrKQDoii. 
Total .... 
India .... 
India's ^ercenlaga 

Beloiijm. 

Total .... 
Roumania . . . 

Argentine . 

India 

India's percentage 

Italy. 

Total .... 
India (including Ceylon) 
India's percentage 

Feakoe. 

Total .... 
India .... 
India's percentage 


1913 

1914 

1928 

1929 

1930 

530 

G20 

309 

314 

99 

190 

210 

200 

178 

46 

36% 

3i% 

72% 

57% 

■10% 

94 

* * 

26 

39 

38 

14 

• « 

7 

3 

11 

3 

< • 

, , 

7 


67 

• * 

5 

16 

21 

72% 

• • 

20% 

^1% 

03% 

102 

220 

204 

36 

31 

95 

183 

190 

14 

19 

93% 

83% 

0d% 

^7% 

6T% 

638 

404 

143 

138 

129 

482 

303 

108 

102 

84 

00% 

?'5% 

76% 

7^% 

65% 


Note. — One quintal= 220*46 lbs. 


1931 


219 

88 

^0% 

39 

20 

• • 

3 

S% 

102 

27 

25% 

108 

60 

55% 













Kb. 61 — wniinued. 

Imports of Sesamum seed into Fmnce and Italy. 


(In thoQsand quloiaU) 


— 

1913 

1914 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Feakce. 







Total import .... 

278 

2C1 

78 

62 

33 

• 

India 

228 

251 

42 

14 



India's peremhge . . 

*2% 

96% 

«% 

27% 

.. 


China 

10 

2 

17 

n 

23 

3 

China's peretnlagt , . . 


2% 

22% 

25% 

70% 

20% 

iTAtY. 







Total import .... 

Not 

araiiable 

Not 

123 

m 

25S 

134 

Iiidia*8 share (incloding Ceylon) . 



85 

38 

34 

19 

Peresniagt of Jndia'n shart {including 



5S% 

2<% 

H% 

3S% 

Ceiflan). 




Cldna 



27 

114 

217 

04 

Percentage of China's share , 


•• 

22% 

72% 

S<% 

ro% 


Imports of Groundnut %nto France. 


(In thomand qoint&U) 


— 

ms 

1014 

1028 

1S20 

1030 

mi 

U^SffBtLEP. 








Senegal . . • • 

West Africa (other ports) 

India . . . • 

Total . . . « • 

Corresponding total (shelled) . 

. 

; 

1,738 

460 

325 

2,634 

1.976 

1,734 

659 

265 

2,742 

2,957 

2,683 

218 

33 

2,936 

2fi02 

2,857 

165 

32 

3,118 

2,338 

3,430 

236 

46 

3,753 

2,814 

2 089 
479 

41 

3,602 

2,702 

Shelled. 








India . . . • • 

Senegal . . . • 

Other cowatnes . . • 

Total , ' , • , • ,'j 

•Fc'Centxgr of total etippiied 
Jndvs. 


2,442 

*245 

2,6S7 

52% 

2,*^ 

20 

202 

2.932 

2,CSl 

*650 

3,331 

40% 

2,019 

37 

698 

3.C5’ 

43% 

2.648 

GS 

812 

5,425 

41% 

2,462 

fl 

1,020 

3,509 

40% 


• These Cguies have been calculsled on the haw of JOO ton* UTiihflW~75 Ion* *f»»LW. 

NoiE.— *0c9 qnlaW“’22{' tO )b^. 
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No. 01 — L'onchl 


hnporls of Ten into certain countries 

(fn flu'untu!' I’t !ti'. ) 


— 

I’re-w.ar 

.Avrrast 

War 

Aa crape 

197S 

in:p 

19 lit 

I'l. 1 

U.N’iTKD Kisanoy— 

India . . . . , 1 

C'e\-loa i 

Chinn 

Java 

ll'J.fi.i'i 

Ul.Tdr. 

IP.r.v.: 

C.TJ.473 

liiV'O". 

17.0^.: 

VPO.820 

isornt 

C.r-eo 

-1 0 «(. 

ft, 

3 *0,73’, 
ir.3,09-, 
9,19'. 

29 7.18.1 
152 0 ?: 
8 , 7 . ’ 

84 OOi) 

277.142 
U.« ^‘--4 

8 5!h 

1 

Totil;. 

Ei.'.ir.o 

377.112 

57 

5.'. ',10-. 


r,.c.u> 

Ptn't'a;: cf I'^UCt ;*,3ri iff (ttit 

sr: 

r.p? 

50'. e 

it-'j 

S3-< 

SI T 

rSAKCE— 

Inrtla 

China ..... 

j.t.ir. 

5,7-^ *» 

1. 

1 12-, 
2,72 ) 

'IJ.'S 

l.liu 

1 

1,22'. 

Totai. 

'.•.f.hl 

ll.O-'T 

■’,775 

0 2 >7 

4.(91 

4,7lft 

P.Ti'a'a;; f ' t-\i,3U th'.rc cf 

}>K 

r.G-r 

27 r 

ir-s 

2 ■ .1 

22 I 

ClK.AD\— 

InJla 

Ceylon ..... 
Chinn . 

Japan . . , 

Jav.a 

n.'.'.o 

♦ , » # r 

in,ti!<'> 
10,137 
1.7-' i 

t.iii 

12 701 
11. 7.-. 4 

3,12’ 

'.• 7 . 7 .’ I 
V'Mtl 
5>J 
3.02,8 

• • e .'v 
K-lijl ) 
.192 
'2,0 

19,910 

2^7 

2 H I.) 

Tot.u, 


.•le.'-no 

'ip, '27 

38,077 

s'.O.l -G 

.1 ,1!.'. 

Pertiilciji cf In lu-i't thsre cf (ota! 

*jr*r 

JJ / 

07-G 

Cli 

(TJ.O 

C' -V 

U Tiino States oi' Aheeica (u) — 

India . , , ' 

Ceylon . . . i 

China .... 

Japan . , . ’ ' 

Jnv.a • . . ! ! 

rt.rto 

IH.'-O.T 

1 : 7 , irn 

4G,C4r. 

i.'ii 

H'.72;: 
l''.2l7 
1«,0|)2 
49.3 -.9 
fi,C5G 

■ 


ll*.,.10t 

• .513 
2P.1>1*. 

5 , 40.1 

17.407 
20,701 
.••,219 
21,417 
0,7] s 

Totae 

P.'.lllG 

100,715 

8).RJ1 

i 9,37.3 

e 4.92 5 

f 0,7.13 

Pcre0n'age of Iniia’s tj.nre cf Mol 

ATErr.AUA — 

India 

Ceylon . . . ‘ ‘ 

China . . " ■ 

Java 

TO 

.S,7J t 
ip.p'.n 
2 .P 07 
S.TriG 

JOC 

8,430 

23,100 

1.9*52 

7,740 

J7J 

r.,c2o 

19,538 

887 

25,719 

JC-Z 

.5,350 

25,170 

950 

19,254 

IV'S 

i.435 

10,213 

1,901 

23,015 


Total 

2.G,4.12 

41,037 

50,032 

50,700 

40,427 


Perccnlaoe of India's share of Mai 

y EW ZeALASD— 

India 

Ceylon . , ' ' • 

China . . ■ • * 

Java . . * ; ; 

Si-C 

051 

0,1-17 

39 

VO-1 

,,, 

7,400 

58 

312 

ll-C 

404 

10,555 

87 

101 

lOT, 

.885 

11.492 

ISl 

72 

9-C 

30S 

9,013 

92 

■11 

c-i 

083 

11,04*2 

70 

14 

Total 

7,543 

0,230 

H.140 

12,001 

10,17S 

i2,nr. 

Percentage of India's share of Mai 

S-6 

9-3 

3-6 

3-0 

3-9 

S-3 


Note. 


l:orThe^elnorti°of '■®P«sent those for the omdnl years 1028-20 to lOSl-S" 

w.Un.-ss'?, 
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Miwrl- 

Inn'-oii.” 

Pni/f* 


A1)?or|){ion of rold . 

Acids 

Aden 

AprionUnrnl conditlpnt< 
Aprioultumi implomcnt.'s 
Aircraft , . • 

Alo, beer and porter 
Alizarine dyes . 

Almonds 

Alnraininm 

Ammonia and calla thereo 
Anglo and spring 
Aniline dyes . 

Animal oil 
Animals, living 
Apparel . 

Arabia . 

Argentine Itepnblio . 
Arms, ammunition and mi 
Articles by post 


nilitarj- 


ttorea 


„ free of duty .... 

„ liable to duty 
„ mainly unroanufnctnrrd 
„ of food, drink and tobacco 
„ wholly or mainly manufaoturct 
Artificial silk .... 
Australia .... 
Austria ..... 

Bacon and bams 
Babrein Islands 

Bajra {Pcnnisclum lyphoideuvi) . 
Balance of trade 

Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Banlr rates .... 

Barley {Bordcitm vulgarc) . 

Bars and channel .... 

Beams, pillars, girders and bridgowork 
Beer ...... 

Belgium ..... 

Belting for machinery 
Betelnut {Areca Gatechv) . 

Biscuits and cakes . 

Blankets and carpets and mgs . 
Bobbins ..... 

Boilers . . . . . 

Boolcs, printed, etc. ... 
Boots and Shoes 

Borneo ..... 

Brandy 

Brass, bronze, etc. . 

Brazil ..... 
Bricks and tiles 

Bridgework .... 

Bristles 

British Empire . . . 


f.fJ I7f; 

. 1T4 

72 J70 

70 J7r. 

177 

r.i n.'i.Be.i 

eg 

17.1 

70 175 

122 ICA . 173 170 

ir.O, 170 171, 1?0 
.. ICO, ITS 171,100 
207 207 

fOl .. 2o0 

132 mo, 17S 171 

131 ICO, 170 171,180,' 
1H9 


254—5 

255—50 


100 

10,158 

20 

18 

100 

49 173,220 
40 173,220 
72 170 

151 195 

04 178 

77, 127 17G 

C7 175 
40 


181 245,248 
213 


73 

51 173,223 
154 

177 

4 9 173, 220 


140—44 
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British Gniana 

, India trade of (calendar year) 

South Africa 
Builder s hardware 
Building and engineering matenala 
Bullion 
Burma 
■Camphor 
Canada 
Candles 

Canned and bottled provisions 
Canvas flax 
Carpets and rugs 
Carnages and carts 
, wagons 

Castor oil ( fi^c>nu^ Communu) 
seed 

Ca*Uo 

Cement 

■Ceylon 

Charts illustrating the— 

1 Foreign sea borne trade of ladia— 

(а) dnriQg the tan years ending 1931 32 as com 

pared with averages of the pre war war 
and post war periods 

(б) during last 63 years 

2 Variations in values of principal articles in the 

Import and Fxport trade during the ten 
rears ending 1031 33 

T Imports and exports and exces* ol exports 
over imports 

4 VanatioDs m the trade of British India with 


years as compared with averages of tne pre 
war war and post war penods 

8 VanatioQS m shares of pnncipsl countnee as 

compared with averages of the pre war war 
and post war penods 

9 Pnees of certain staple articles in India index 

nnmbcri of puces of cloth in Afancheator and 
Bank and T T rates 

Charts showing the — 

Exports of gold prices and exchange rates 

Im^rts of motor vehicles consumption airf pncee of 

petrol 
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Indian production 
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shawls . 
thread, sewing 
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„ waste 
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Outronoy notes 36 

Customs tariff, Indian .... ... 
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M rarenae ... 
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Cutlery C( 
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Dates 164 

Declared value per unit of priactpal articles of import 

and export 

Direction of Indian trade 233 
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Duty, excise — on kerosene 
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116 

42 

.. 172 

42 172 
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217 

36,95 217,218 
36, 95 . . i 

.. 168,172 


228 

CO 169,178 
174 

164 177 


2 IG 216 

170, 181, 216,245, 
187, 216, 247 

182, 230 245. 248 


171, 181, 243,215, 
1187, 223 247 

I 228' 

.. 219 

170,181 

234 

230 2*2 

. . 254—269 

.. 254-255 
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133 

CO 176 
C9 176, 180 


INDEX 
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„ cxoossnf — over import 

.. net 
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raw ... 
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Food, drink and tobacco . 
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Foreign couiUric.': and otltcr.s trado v 

,, market, Iiiuian roodn in 

„ tr.ado of India an compar'd 

countrier 

Franco ..... 

Free articles .... 
Freight rates, wiiolc-c.argo charter 
Freights, Indian — inaritimo 
Frontier trade . , , , 

M „ princiiml articles of 
Fruits and vegetables 


>» » dried, etc. 

V 5* fresh 

l<uel oil . 

Furnit.urc and cabinctwnre 
German silver . 

Germany 

Ginger {zingiber ojjlcwalc) . 
Girders . . 

Glass and glassware . 

„ bangles . 

,, beads and false pearls 
,) bottles and pbials 
It funnels, globes, etc. 

„ sheet and plate . 

Glassware and earthenware 
Gold, absorption of . 


ilh 


with that of other 




Taiimts 


r.cport 

rage 

Import 
Fa go 

Export 
Fa go 

Misco!' 

Inncoog 

Page 

80 


1(55, 181 


1.'.8 


, . 

, , 

l.%8 


* • 

, , 

80 


181— 1 80 





234 

, , 


* • 

2C0 

V » 


! (55 

• * 

12. fco 


1 05 

* • 

, , 


170-171 

^ * 

r,T 

175 

^ * 

243 

# tt 

•f .w 

172 


• 4 

-'.S 




I'.M 


• . 


12 i 



• « 


, , 

18(5 

• « 


10'^, 179 

17(», J.‘''5 

• » 


, * 

185 

* • 


• » 

185 

» 4 


170 

, , 

24 1 


170 

, , 

2!4 


170 


« » 

‘iL-O 

1 t'f'v 

170, 185 

• • 

, . 

} r>'' 

J7<( 

• • 

iib 

, , 


215 

l-t:,— li'i 

, , 


180—192 

. . 

* 4 

• . 

193-215 

281 
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197 

281—282 
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251—255 

in 
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250 

15.-1 

27;'>, 274. 

275, 
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lo5, 150 

270 
278— 74, 

277 — 78 
275, 277 

• « 

« 4 

270 
ICS, 177 

—78 
170, ISl. 


« • 

177 



, , 

177 



01 





ICO, 178 

171 


*52 

173 



118 

197 

198 


. . 

• • 

18G 

245 

s • 


184 


49 

173*220 



77 

177 


244 

77 

177 


• • 

77 

177 

• • 

244 

77 

177 


• • 

77 

177 


• • 

77 

177 


244 

• * 

1G9 

*171 

• • 

• • 

• • 
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